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100th  YEAR  OF  SERVICE 


TO  CHICAGO  AND  THE  NATION 


chanical  improvement  as  fast  as  science  and  its  own  staff 
have  been  able  to  devise  them. 

As  a  result  of  its  stanch  independence  in  sharing  with 
readers  the  rights  of  a  free  press  and  its  fighting  stand  in  the 
public  interest,  this  newspaper  early  in  its  career  was  singled 
out  for  national  prominence  as  “the  much  abused  and  widely 
read  Chicago  Tribune.” 

Now,  as  the  Tribune  enters  its  lOOth  year  of  continuous 
publication,  owned  and  published  by  the  third  generation  of 
the  founder  of  its  greatness,  it  reaffirms  the  ideals  and  policies 
which  have  made  it  the  Voice  of  the  Middle  West  and  the 
most  talked  about  newspaper  in  the  world: 

To  let  nothing  interfere  with  its  determination  to  print  the 
news,  completely  and  without  compromise,  and  to  be  steadfast 
in  advancing  the  public  interest. 


INETY-NINE 


years  ago,  on  Jur 
■Be  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  appeared 
l|Ml-printed  copies.  . 

While  reporting  the  news  of  .America’s 


participation  in  five 
eight  major  depressions  and  25  presidential  elections, 
effort  or  expense  in  order  to  gather 
significant  daily  development 
the  public  interest, 
years  in  which  57  other  Chicago 
newspapers  have  come  and  gone,  the  Tribune  has  been  unre¬ 
mitting  in  its  devotion  to  the  interests  of  Chicago,  the  mid¬ 
west  and  the  nation. 

In  striving  to  make  each  day’s  issue  better  than  the  one  of 
theday  before,  the  Tribune  continuously  has  pioneered  in  new 
fields  of  interest  to  readers  and  has  adopted  each  new  me¬ 


theTribune  has  spared  nc 
and  print  the  facts  about 
*nd  trend  and  to  print  them 
During  the  99  eventful 
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May  average  net  paid  total  circulation:  Daily,  Over  1,055,000 — Sunday,  Over  1,450,000 
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For  28  voan  eoneortt  at  Lowisohn  Stadium  hav*  m 
night*  aright  with  famou*  conductor*,  *oloi*t*. 


For  28  voar*  concort*  at  Lowisohn  Stadium  havo  mado  summor 
nights  aright  with  famous  conductors,  soloists,  opora  and 
balot.  “Concort*  undor  tho  stars”,  startod  in  1918  a*  rocroa- 
Hon  for  World  War  I  doughboys,  now  attract  300,000  listonors 
a  soason.  Whon  Lily  Pons  sings,  or  Oscar  levant  plays, 
attondanco  soars  to  24,000  an  ovoning.  Admissians  aro  kopt 
low  to  moot  tho  musical  noods  of  a  vast  community^ .  .  .  somo 
soats  aro  just  30^.  40  concorts  aro  plannod  this  summor. 


fTifiiii'p.tl  I  n  rff' 


1  he  rlearst  papers  are  American  papers  published  tor  the 
American  people. 

"Tliey . .  .  oppose  tlie  various  forms  of  tyranny  . .  .  favor  American 
independence,  American  ri  ^lits  and  liLerties  . .  .  advocate  ru^^ed 
individualism  and  industrial  independence  . . .  oppose  intolerance 
. . .  oppose  race  prejudice  and  class  conflict . . .  Lelieve  in  opportunity 
for  all  and  equality  Lefore  tke  law . . .  Lelieve  in  tke  creation  of 
wealtk  tkrou^k  industry,  distrikution  of  wealtk  in  wa^es . . .  oppose 
government  ky  any  class  or  clique . . .  kelieve  in  genuine  democracy, 
tke  rule  of  tke  majority ...  kelieve  America  skould  te  for  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  tkat  Americans  skould  ke  for  America. 

"Tkose  wko  do  not  approve  of  tkese  policies  would  ketter  not 
take  tkese  papers,  kecause  tkese  are  tke  policies  wkick  will  ke 
adkered  to  as  lon^  as  tkese  papers  are  puklisked." 

Wiiliam  Randolph  Hearst 

Puklisk  er 

Tkese  ideals  are  indelikly  imprinted  on  every  pa^e  of  tke  Ckica^o 
Herald- American. 

Tkey  are  tke  foundation  stones  upon  wkicli  tk  is  newspaper  lias 
kuilt  its  dominant  position  in  tkis  vital  market. 


CHICAGO 


EVEN  ING  AND  SUNDAY 

Nationally  Represented  by  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
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Xt’s  a  long  way  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top  at  Republic  Steel. 

Yet  the  men  who  hold  such  '’top” 
jobs  today  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  President,  Vice  Presidents . . 
and  many  other  men  in  important 
places  with  Republic  .  .  . 
started  at  the  bottom. 

They  worked  their  way  up, 
just  as  there’s  always  a  chance 
for  a  man  to  do  in  a  fast-moving, 
fast-growing  company 
like  Republic. 

The  bigger  Republic  gets, 
the  more  chances  there  are  for 
the  man  who  wants  to  get  ahead. 
Somewhere  today,  in  Republic 
mills,  mines  and  offices, 
there  are  men  who  will  be 
running  the  company  a  dozen 
years  or  so  from  now. 

Maybe  you  are  one  of  them. 

Why  not? 


REPUBLIC  STEEL  CORPORATION 


Tbit  advtrtistmtnt  is  ome  «/  a  serUs  appear- 
img  M  ssewspapert  im  cities  amd  teeims  where 
RtpssUic  mills,  mmes  astd  ejfices  are  located. 


lOITOR  l>  POtLISNIRfer  Jm«  22.  m 


June  22,  1946 


Dear  Mr.  Editor 


It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  although  the  United  States  contains  less 
than  20%  of  the  earth's  arable  land,  a  large  part  of  the  world  is 
looking  to  our  nation  today  for  its  foodstuffs. 


That  America  is  able  to  feed  so  many  foreign  peoples  in  these  recurrent 
crises  brought  about  by  wars  and  droughts  is  due  in  large  measure  to 
the  mechanized  mass  production  of  our  farms. 


The  key  factor  in  the  high  production  of  American  farms  is  the  pneu< 
matic  tractor  tire  ! 


The  use  of  rubber  tires  on  tractors  and  other  implements  enables  the 
farmer  to  do  more  work  at  faster  speed,  permitting  him  to  till  larger 
acreage  per  day,  per  season.  It  also  cuts  down  fuel  consumption; 
prolongs  the  life  of  the  tractor  and  makes  work  less  tiring  for 
the  operator. 


Best  proof  of  that  is  the  fact  that  within  ten  years  after  Goodyear 
first  introduced  pneumatic  farm  tractor  tires  in  1931,  95%  of  all  new 
wheel  type  farm  tractors  manufactured  were  being  equipped  with  them ! 


If  other  nations  would  employ  the  same  methods — make  the  same  use  of 
rubber-tired  tractors — the  world  could  have  a  far  larger  and  more 
varied  reserve  of  foods  to  draw  upon  when  famine  strikes  in  any  portion 
of  the  globe. 


Feeding  the  world  is  largely  a  matter  of  education.  Other  nations  must 
teach  their  farmers  to  abandon  primitive  methods  and  adopt  modern 
equipment  to  bring  forth  the  full  fruitage  of  the  soil. 


Yours  very  truly 


Chairman  of  the  Board, 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 


...but  Pop  buys  the  gas  I 


Frank  has  a  date  tonight. 

What  else  could  be  ailing  him.  Here  he  is  on  this 
nice,  sunny  Saturday  afternoon,  out  on  the  drive¬ 
way — shining  the  family  car. 

He  obviously  wants  to  borrow  it. 

Dating  your  best  girl  on  Saturday  night  is  an¬ 
other  of  the  nice,  normal  things  that  make  up 
life  here  in  "Our  Town."  Healthy  "family" 


“Our  Town,”  Pa. 

Pennsylvania's  82  cities  and  towns  under  100,000  City 
Zone  ...  a  market  of  a  million  newspaper  families. 

Ambridfe  Citizen  (B)  *  Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (B)  *  Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E)  *  Clearfield  Progress  (E)  Coatesville 
Record  (B)  *  Connellsville  Courier  (B)  *  Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E)  *  Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  (M)  *  Huntingdon  News  (B) 
Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (B)  *  Lansdale-North  Penn  Reporter  (B)  *  Meadville  Tribune-Republican  (MaE)  *  New  Castle  News 
(B)  *  New  Kensington  Dispatch  (B)  *  Towanda  Review  (M)  *  Warren  Times-Mirror  (B)  *  Washington  Observer  Reporter  (MaB) 
Waynesboro  Record-Herald  (B)  *  Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin  (M)  *  Williamsport  Sun  (B)  *  York  Dispatch  (B) 

IDITOR  a  PUILISHIR  for  Jen# 


doings  that  we  all  take  an  interest  in. 

In  "Our  Town"  we  look  on  certain  things  as  in¬ 
stitutions — from  Saturday  night  "date-night"  to 
the  local  newspap>er — where  we  find  all  the  news 
about  the  things  that  we  want  to  know  about. 

We  depend  on  it,  like  it,  believe  in  it  and  read  it 
religiously.  That’s  the  simple  reason  for  the 
great  strength  of  our  local  newspaper  as  your 
advertising  medium  to  sell  us. 
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It  i»  r«*»rettalile  that  a  reputable  newnpaper  of  the 
::*rripp»>tloward  chain  cannot  he  ^raiitml  |;rarefiilly  the 
rijtht  occaeionaily  to  go  dead  wrong  on  an  important 
issue  of  vital  interest  to  the  piihlic — without  being 
accused  of  prostituting  its  editorial  policy  to  its  own 
seltish  interests. 

Ue  have  st<HMi  too  long  in  admiration  of  the  fre> 
^iiently  demoiistratini  sincerity  and  |ierspi<;acity  of 
hcripps-lloward  editorial  policy  not  to  resent  the  whis* 
pering  campaign  now  in  progress  to  the  effect  that  a 
Scripps-lloward  iieHspaiN^r's  recent  attack  iifMin  the 
^altonstall  Fair  Trade  Hill  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
was  inspired  by  the  fact  that  it  and  other  Scripps- 
Howard  papers  receive  a  large  measure  of  their  adver¬ 
tising  snp|Mirt  from  retailer8onering|M>piilar  niercliandisi- 
at  cut  prices  as  a  means  of  diverting  trade  to  weaken 
straight-forward  competitors  and  to  enhance  the  ciil- 
priee  advertiser's  monojiolistic  position  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

-Mthoiigh  we  prefer  to  doubt  it,  it  may  lie  tnie  that 
the  failure  of  some  new  spapers  thmiighoiit  the  country 
to  give  to  Fair  'I'rade  the  siip|Hirt  it  receives  from 
national  magazines  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  adver¬ 
tising  income  of  such  newspajiers  is  largely  from  local 
retail  establishments,  whereas  the  advertising  income 
of  national  publications  comes  largelv  from  manufae- 
turers  and  pnaliicers  of  trade-marked  products. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  many  newspapers  who  do 
open  their  columns  equitably  to  the  Fair  'I  rade  story  — 
just  as  there  may  lie,  here  and  there,  a  national  piilili* 
cation  that  goes  against  the  interests  of  the  majority  of 
its  advertisers  and  the  public  by  denouncing  Fair  Trade. 

By  the  same  token,  we  lielieve  that  StTipps-Iloward 
editors  would  not  hesitate  to  turn  and  siip|Mirt  the  cause 
of  Fair  Trade  were  they  to  be  convinced  that  Fair 
Trade  does  de/rat  mono|ioly  and  that  predatory  price 
cutting  does  pmmote  monopoly. 

We  can  readily  iinderstaml  How  an^  newspaper  editor 
could  be  persuatleil  that  the  anti-Fair  Trade  fraternity 
has  a  most  righteous  cause.  Siiiierficially,  their  argu¬ 
ments  are  seductive.  One  has  only  to  picture  the  frugal 
housewife  saving  a  few  [lennies  |ier  week  on  her  pur¬ 
chases  of  |Mipiilar  products  at  her  favorite  cut-price 
store  to  hiihble  with  sympathy  for  the  rights  of  the 
common  peoiile  to  enjoy  such  presumed  advantages. 

The  fact  that  the  profits  thus  sanctimoniously  sacri¬ 
ficed  in  the  ciit-prici^  s|M>tligiit  are  recovereil,  and  more, 
in  excessive  charges  for  other  things  purchased  of  the 
store  by  that  housewife,  without  henent  of  trade-mark 
or  other  comparison,  of  course  can  lie  comfortably 
ignoreil — and  may  not  even  be  susiiecUeii  by  the  crusad¬ 
ing  new  spinier  eilitor  parading  his  championship  of  the 
interests  of  the  common  man. 

Vi  e  will  concede  that  it  is  human  nature  to  be  misled 
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more  readily  in  the  direction  of  one's  selfish  interests. 
Nevertheless,  we  insist  upon  our  right  to  doubt  that  any 
Scripps-lloward  editor  would  (lermit  himself  consciously 
to  he  influenced  against  the  interests  of  his  readers. 

So  let's  grant  ’I'lie  Vi  asbington  Daily  News  the  right 
to  he  wmii^ — without  accusing  it  of  had  faith.  And 
let's  grant  Scripps-lloward  the  right  to  gild  and-parade 
a  \^’ashington  Daily  News  editorial  sin  against  its 
public — bravely — and  without  dodging  the  danger  that 
such  action  might  be  construed  liy  inconsiilerate  people 
as  an  effort  to  inflate  advertising  income  from  price 
cutlers — and  to  increase  circulation  among  gullible 
citizens. 

It  is  reported  that  inevitably  unfavorable  reaction  to 
The  Vl'asiiington  Daily  News'  campaign,  which  unques¬ 
tionably  defeated  the  Saltonstali  Bill  and  thereby  pro¬ 
moted  the  processes  of  retail  monopoly  in  the  District 
of  (Columbia,  is  steadily  making  untimely  any  further 
claims  of  Scripps-Howard  to  lasting  laurels  for  out¬ 
standing  public  service  such  as  made  in  their  full-page 
capitalization  of  this  F'air  Trade  episode  on  the  hack 
cover  of  the  March  30,  1946  issue  of  EDITOR  & 
PLBLISHEK. 

Our  confidence  in  Scripps- Howard  editorial  integrity 
almost  prompts  us  to  oner  odds  that  The  Washington 
Daily  News,  when  given  ample  opportunity  to  explore 
the  true  significance  of  Fair  'Frode,  will  repudiate  its 
attack  upon  Fair  Trade — with  equal  space  and 
vehemence. 

Vi  e  need  more  newspapers  like  Scrip|>8-Howard — but 
Scripps-lloward  does  not  need  mure  mistakes  like  The 
W  ashingtun  Daily  News'  attack  u|iun  Fair  Trade — 
now  a  loiig-estahhshed  and  popular  defense,  under  the 
law  s  of  forty-five  states,  agaiust  conventional  extortions 
and  encroachments  of  retail  monopolists. 

A  purpose  of  the  underitigned  national  organization 
of  manufacturers  of  trade-marktMl  products  is  to  make 
available  to  interested  citizens  significant  truths  about 
the  important  contributions  of  Fair  Trade  to  vital  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  American  people. 


AMERICAN  FAIR  TRADE  COUNCIL.  Inc. 


President 


■BtTOn  ft  PUILISHIR  for  Jh«  22,  194ft 


PRACTICALLY  V 

AT  DAWN...” 


In  the  quiet,  early  morning:  when  footsteps 

echo  hollowly  in  the  streets,  an  Albany  stockbroker 

rises  to  prepare  for  another  day. 

Long:  before  breakfast,  he  hastens  to  the  corner 
newsdealer  to  buy  a  copy  of  The  New  York  Times. 

“Demand  for  The  Times  is  so  great,” 
he  explains,  “that  the  dealer  sells  it  'first  come, 
first  served.*  So  I  rise  practically  at  dawn, 
just  to  make  sure  I  get  The  Times  every  day.” 

An  inconvenience?  Yes. 

But  losing  a  comfortable  hour’s  sleep  is  a  trifle  to 
a  Times  reader  who  otherwise  might  miss  his 
favorite  newspaper. 

No  casual  reading  habit,  people  trust  The  Times, 
rely  on  it,  swear  by  it. 

Such  confidence  and  loyalty  create  the  atmosphere  in 
which  advertising  is  most  successful.  That’s  why 
The  New  York  Times  should  head  almost  every 
advertising  list. 


The  New  York  Times 

"ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT” 
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editor  &  PUBLISHER 


•  The  Okieet  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  Aiuerieu 


ISSUED  EVEBT  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  IBM 


Miami  Herald  ‘Air  Edition’ 
Delivered  Daily  to  S.  A. 


Principal  Latin  American  Cities 
Get  Paper  on  Day  of  Publication 
By  Les  Barnhill 


MIAMI,  Fla. — The  Miami  Herald 
has  launched  an  international 
edition  for  dally  delivery  to  the 
principal  cities  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica. 

The  new  Clipper  edition  is  a 
standard-size,  lightweight  ver- 
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sion  of  the  regular  Herald  that 
circulates  throughout  most  of 
Florida.  It  is  delivered  by  air 
on  the  day  of  publication  to 
such  distant  points  as  Trinidad 
—2,200  miles  from  Miami,  and 
Bogota,  Colombia — 1,500  miles 
from  Miami.  To  more  distant 
points  in  central  and  southern 
South  America  it  is  delivered  on 
the  second  day  after  publication. 

Aims  of  the  new  edition  were 
outUned  this  week  by  James  L. 
Knight,  business  manager,  and 
Lee  Hills,  managing  editor  of 
the  Herald. 

Its  Objsctives 

“^e  first  objective,”  Hills  ex¬ 
plained,  “is  to  provide  daily  up- 
to-the-minute  news  of  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  the  thousands  of  Americans 
representing  North  American 
comniercial  and  political  inter¬ 
ests  in  Latin  America.  The  news 
content  is  definitely  tailored  to¬ 
ward  this  end.  We  believe  this 
will  be  a  means  of  further  solid¬ 
ifying  the  strong  trade  and  cul¬ 
tural  ties  between  this  country 
and  Latin  America.” 

The  Herald  Clipper  is  the  first 
metropolitan  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  U.  S.  to  reach  this 
broad  Latin  area  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day. 

“To  our  knowledge,”  Knight 
explained,  “it  represents  the 
most  ambitious  project  yet 
launched  to  prove  the  feasibility 
of  wholesale  daily  deliveries  by 
air  overseas.” 

The  Clipper  is  the  only  source 


of  complete  daily  New  York 
stock  and  bond  quotations,  com¬ 
prehensive  national  and  inter¬ 
national  news  reports,  comments 
of  top-notch  national  columnists, 
and  first-rank  features  for  the 
English  speaking  residents  of 
this  Latin  area. 

The  first  50  copies  of  the  Clip¬ 
per  edition  were  delivered  by 
Pan  American  World  Airways  to 
Havana,  Cuba  on  Jan.  9  of  this 
year.  Since  that  time  the  cir¬ 
culation  has  grown  steadily  un¬ 
til  today  it  approaches  3,000. 
The  bulk  of  the  papers  are  still 
carried  by  PAA,  though  a  few 
bundles  are  now  being  delivered 
by  TACA  and  KLM  planes. 

Hills  originally  conceived  the 
idea  for  the  Herald’s  Clipper 
edition  from  Air  Transport  Com¬ 
mand  pilots,  who  during  the  war 
spread  copies  of  the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald  from  Bermuda  to  the  Burma 
road. 

Few  ATC  transport  planes  or 


bombers  left  the  three  great 
South  Florida  “hopping  olT’ 
bases  without  stowing  eiboard 
half  a  dozen  or  score  of  Heralds. 
Down  the  line,  in  bases  in  Bra¬ 
zil,  rocky  Ascension  island,  the 
African  Gold  Coast,  India  and 
China,  were  thousands  of  Amer¬ 
ican  soldiers  virtually  cut  off 
from  all  contact  with  the  United 
States.  Pilots  soon  learned  how 
much  a  copy  of  a  State-side  full 
size  newspaper  meant  to  them, 
and  so  they  usually  carted  some 
with  them  on  their  “Fireball” 
or  “Cannonball”  transport  runs, 
or  as  they  ferried  bombers  to 
the  world  battlefronts. 

Servicemen  weren’t  the  only 
ones  who  benefitted  from  the  in¬ 
formal  RFD  service.  Many  of 
the  ATC-flown  copies  eventually 
found  their  way  into  the  hands 
of  civilian  workers,  longtime 
American  residents  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  Latin  countries,  consular 
service  officials  and  others. 

As  the  ATC  service  was  mak¬ 
ing  itself  felt,  a  virtual  “black 
market”  was  discovered  in  Latin 
America  in  copies  of  the  Herald 
carried  aboard  Pan  American 
planes  before  they  took  off  from 
Miami.  Many  were  being  sold 
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Typical  front  pages  showing  page  one  play  of  Lotin  news. 


for  as  much  as  one  dollar  a  copy. 

Letters  from  GI’s  and  civilians 
told  gratefully  of  discovering 
copies  of  the  Herald  in  China, 
along  the  Ledo  road,  in  jungle 
camps  in  the  Guianas,  up  the 
far  reaches  of  the  Amazon.  Not 
one-tenth  of  those  who  wrote 
were  people  from  the  Miami 
area.  They  were  happy  to  have 
seen  a  newspaper  from  home 
“and  just  wanted  you  to  know.” 

One  revealing  picture  came  in 
a  letter  from  Charles  J.  Miller, 
former  city  editor  of  the  Akron 
Beacon- JournaL  Miller  made  a 
tour  with  a  party  of  writers  to 
the  West  Indies  and  up  the 
Amazon  river  in  Brazil  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  efforts  of  the  Rubber 
Development  Corporation  to 
find  new  sources  of  rubber  for 
the  American  war  effort. 

Widely  Quoted 

“It  is  amazing  to  sit  at  mess 
in  some  stinking,  hot  and  humid 
spot  and  hear  everybody  quot¬ 
ing  the  Miami  Herald,”  wrote 
Miller  from  far  up  the  Amazon, 
“it  is  almost  their  sole  source  of 
news.  I  don’t  know  how  many 
readers  every  copy  has  down 
here — but  I  don’t  think  30  to  50 
would  be  stretching  it  too  far. 
...  By  the  time  a  Herald  gets 
through  the  white  colonies  aF 
Belem  or  Manaos  or  Bdterra,  for 
example,  it’s  in  shreds.”  ^ 

At  that  time,  back  in  1943. 
surveys  were  begun  for  the  still- 
unnamed  Clipper  edition. 

“We  began  rounding  up 
ideas,”  Hilk  explained.  “We 
canvassed  the  continent  by  mail. 
We  talked  to  people  going  down, 
and  we  sounded  out  hundreds  of 
people  coming  back  through  Mi¬ 
ami  from  the  Latin  American 
area. 

“Plans  were  drawn,  discarded 
and  redrawn.  Some  ideas  were 
dropped  completely,  like  the 
one  to  print  part  of  the  air 
edition  in  Spanish.  We  found 
that  local  papers  in  the  field 
were  doing  a  good  job  of  cov¬ 
ering  the  Spanish-speaking  pop¬ 
ulations.  We  did  not  want  to 
enter  into  competition  with 
them.” 

The  planners  toyed  originally 
with  the  idea  of  dropping  out 
all  advertising  to  red\ice  weight 
and  air  express  costs.  A  check 
revealed  that  the  people  de¬ 
manded  the  ads,  so  the  Clipper 

(Continued  on  page  59) 


Newsmen  Mark  Time 
Waiting  Atom  Blow 


B«ii«wing  eld  acqucdatcmces  aboard  the  "Big  Apple"  ore,  left  b 
right:  Hebert  U.  Brown.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER:  Mark  Wotaon.  Bcdli- 
mere  Sun.  and  William  R.  Mothewa.  Tucaon  (Aria.)  Star. 


Captain  Fltahugh  Lee.  Public  Iniormation  Officer.  Joint  Toak  Foiet 
One,  explaina  laat  minute  detaila  to  Keith  Wheeler.  Chicago  Timaa 
center,  and  Bill  Tyree,  on  the  Appalachian  Juat  before  leoeiaf 
San  Fronciaco. 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

ABOARD  USS  APPALACHIAN 
IN  PACIFIC  .  .  .  After  six 
restful  sailing  days  from  San 
Francisco  and  two  days  of  en¬ 
tertainment  in  Honolulu,  the 
atomic  press  corps  departed 
from  Hawaii  June  20  for  10 
more  days  at  sea  to  Kwajalein 
and  Bikini  for  the  big  blow.  The 
voyage  from  the  states  was 
marked  by  general  relaxation. 
The  press  corps  of  125  is  now 
going  to  work. 

On  arrival  in  Honolulu  on  the 
afternoon  of  June  18  we  were 
welcomed  by  the  Governor  of 
the  island  at  the  old  Hawaiian 
Palace.  There  was  a  stag  supper 
that  night  at  the  Submariners 
Club  at  the  Royal  Hawaiian 
Hotel.  Local  ciaqdos  guides 
took  us  on  a  tour  of  the  island 
Wednesday  and  the  program 
wound  up  with  a  formal  dinner 
at  the  Navy  Officers  Club.  Many 
correspondents  familiar  with  the 
islands  preferred  to  spend  the 
day  seeing  old  friends. 

Riley  Allen.  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin  editor,  dropped  his  own 
A-bomb  at  Tuesday’s  cocktail 
party.  Newsboys  rushed  into 
the  room  yelling.  "Extra.”  the 
A-bomb  test  at  Bikini  had  been 
cancelled. 

Full-page  headlines  in  bold, 
black  type  read: 

“A-BOMB  TESTS  CALLED  OFF 
AS  WASHINGTON  GETS 
SECRET  REPORTS  OF  DAN¬ 
GER  LURKING  AT  BIKINI 
ATOLL.” 

Small  type  between  the  head¬ 
lines  explained  the  hoax.  Con¬ 
sternation  and  anger  reigned 
among  the  correspondents  as 
they  rushed  for  copies  of  the 
paper.  The  gag  was  terrific. 

Waotber  Rough 
There  was  rough  weather  for 
the  first  three  days  out  of  San 
Francisco  and  many  landlubbers 
were  seasick  including  some  of 
the  crew  never  before  at  sea. 
There  was  little  sun  and  it  was 
chilly  until  the  fourth  da.v  when 
sunbathing  in  shorts  began. 


DEPARTMENTS 


Advartiaing  .  14 

Books  in  Roviow  .  28 

Bright  Ideas .  42 

Cartoons  .  13 

Editorial  . 34 

New  Business  .  46 

Obituary  . 62 

Party  Line  .  II 

Personals  .  3S 

Photography  .  40 

Promotion  .  42 

Radio  .  44 

Shop  Talk .  64 

Short  Takes  .  24 

Syndicates  .  32 


.4Br  srtMe  aepcerlUK  la  tkU  pak- 
Ileatlaa  war  be  repraSuMd  prorMed 
arkaowMcaicnt  la  laadr  of  the  Rdltor 
A  Publleber  cepjTishl  and  the  date  at 
Uaur. 


Organization  of  the  press 
corps  got  underway  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  day,  following  a  meeting 
with  Army  and  Navy  informa¬ 
tion  officers  in  the  main  ward 
room.  Captain  Fitzhugh  Lee.  in 
charge  of  information  arrange¬ 
ments.  introduced  his  staff  of  26, 
excluding  the  ship’s  staff.  He 
suggested  that  correspondents 
form  a  committee  to  work  with 
officers  in  handling  filing  priori¬ 
ties  problems  with  suggestions 
from  the  reporters. 

That  was  accomplished  in  the 
afternoon  when  Mark  Watson, 
Baltimore  Sun,  who  had  been 
acting  as  temporary  chairman, 
was  elected  permanent  head  of  a 
committee  of  seven.  Newspaper 
specials,  magazines,  radio,  syndi¬ 
cates,  wire  services,  and  photo¬ 
representatives  named  one  man 
each  as  follows: 

William  Tyree,  United  Press: 
Fred  Palmer.  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance:  John  Mc¬ 
Cullough.  Philadelphia  Inquirer; 
Herman  Edwards.  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian;  and  Wayne  Guthrie, 
Indianapolis  Newt. 

The  next  day  a  telephone  di¬ 
rectory  was  issued  to  all 
aboard.  This  facilitated  the  ac¬ 
quaintanceship  among  corres¬ 
pondents  and  in  contacting  the 
proper  officers  for  stories.  A  12- 
page  daily  newspaper,  single¬ 
space  mimeographed  report  of 
world  news,  received  from  Press 
Wireless  and  RCA,  appeared 
June  13.  It  keeps  correspondents 
up-to-date  and  special  interest 
is  being  shown  the  Baruch  re¬ 
port  digest  which  was  received 
June  IS. 

The  ship  has  two  working 
press  rooms,  one  containing  11 
typewriters  and  supplies,  the 
other  with  a  library  of  atomic 
information,  both  adjacent  to 
the  wire  filing  room.  I^ess 
summaries  are  received  daily 
from  the  USS  Panamint  and  the 
USS  Blue  Ridge,  which  are  car¬ 
rying  military,  scientific  and 
government  observers  who  are 
keeping  correspondents  abreast 
of  developments  on  those  ships 
traveling  in  convoy  with  Ap¬ 
palachian. 

Assignment  of  ship's  quarters 
to  correspondents  has  been  by 
age.  the  older  men  getting  the 
best  topside,  younger  men  get¬ 
ting  the  poorest  on  the  lower 
decks,  irrespective  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  or  the  reputation  of  the 
correspondent. 

There  was  some  griping 
among  the  younger  correspon¬ 
dents  a.ssigned  nine  to  a  cabin 
below  decks  without  portholes 
(only  blower  ventilation)  when 
a  couple  of  correspondents  al¬ 
legedly  along  only  for  the 
junket  were  berthed  in  relative 
luxury  topside  with  information 
officers. 

This  writer  observed  that 
many  top-notch  reporters  rep¬ 
resenting  big  newspapers  were 
denied  &e  trip  while  unimi>or- 
tant  magazine  writers  were 
okayed,  some  of  the  latter 
acknowledging  no  plans  to  file 


copy«  However,  the  majority  of 
the  correspondents  are  satisfied 
with  accommodations,  realizing 
this  is  no  luxury  trip. 

Plans  for  priority  filing  after 
the  Bikini  explosion  is  creating 
a  problem.  Radio  and  the  wire 
services  already  have  the  Navy 
nod  but  many  of  the  specials 
wish  to  make  the  deadline  on 
test  day.  The  ship  can  handle 
nearly  10,000  words  but  the  ex¬ 
plosion  time  (early  morning  in 
Bikini,  evening  in  New  York) 
makes  the  problem  acute.  It  is 
expected  that  specials,  limited 
to  a  few  hundred  word  bulletin 
immediately  after  the  explosion, 
will  rush  circuits  and  create  a 
jam.  This  is  the  problem  for  the 
correspondents  committee  t  o 
work  out. 

One  place  remaining  in  the 
observer  airplane,  to  be  chosen 
in  a  drawing  among  magaziners 
and  newspapers'  representatives, 
is  creating  excitement.  Frank 
Bartholomew,  United  Press,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  wire  pool,  will 
have  a  tel^rinter  arrangement 
with  the  Appalachian.  Bill 
Downes,  National  Broadcasting 
Company,  radio  pooler  chief, 
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will  have  a  direct  voice  circuit 
The  third  man,  imnamed,  will 
get  a  teleprinter  if  and  when 
Bartholomew  releases  it.  Thii 
man  also  must  pool  his  material 
There  are  eight  foreign  na¬ 
tions  represented  among  the 
(Continued  on  page  60) 


CALENDAR 

June  24-27 — Association  of 
Newspaper  Classified  Adv. 
Mgrs.,  national  convention, 
Copley-Plaza  Hotel,  Boston. 

June  25-27 — Pacific  Adver¬ 
tising  Assn.,  postwar  conven¬ 
tion,  Davenport  Hotel,  Spo¬ 
kane. 

June  25  —  National  Pub¬ 
lishers  Assn.,  meeting,  Bal- 
tusrol  Country  Club,  Short 
Hills,  N.  J. 

June  26-29— Theta  Sigma 
Phi  convention.  Hotel  Con¬ 
tinental,  Chicago. 

June  28-29 — American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Journalism  School 
Administrators,  2nd  National 
Conference,  Statler  Hotel,  St 
Louis. 
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Scranton  Action  Places  Guild 
Solidly  Behind  the  CIO-PAC 


Full-Time  Job 

Scranton.  Pa. — Thoro'B  no 
fivo-doy,  40-hour  weak  ior 
delagotes  to  tho  Amarican 
Nawapopar  Guild  Conaantion. 

Saaaiona  of  tha  intamational 
exacutiaa  board,  caucuaaa. 
conunittaa  maatings.  ganaral 
buainaaa  maatings.  C30-PAC 
ponala  and  spadal  clinics  for 
Heorst  Gonnatt.  Scripps-How- 
ard  and  prass  association  units 
hova  fillad  a  six-doT  schadula 
from  9  ajn.  to  midnight  and 
lotar  aach  day. 


marily  with  the  plan  for  ex¬ 
panded  district  council  opera¬ 
tions,  a  flying  squadron  of  18 
full-time  organizers  and  a  model 
dues  system  of  $1  to  $3.50  a 
month,  designed  to  strengthen 
the  guild  financially. 

The  International  Executive 
Board’s  budget  called  for  $120.- 
000  for  organization  alone,  dou¬ 
ble  the  amount  spent  in  1945. 

To  make  it  more  difficult  for 
a  member  to  resign  or  withdraw 
from  the  guild,  the  convention 
amended  to  constitution  to  pro¬ 
vide  that  the  lEB  shall  have  the 
final  say,  rather  than  the  local 
unit. 

In  an  atmosphere  charged 
with  the  militant  unionism  of 
the  mine  workers,  the  ANG 
convention  set  in  motion  the 
most  vigorous  organizing  drive 
in  the  13-year  history  of  the 
guild. 

Hits  'Profit  Slogan' 

Executive  Vicepresident  Sam 
B.  Eubanks  described  it  as  “the 
first  all-out  effort  to  bring  guild 
membership  to  every  eligible 
worker  and  to  advance  wages.” 

“The  nation’s  1,750  daily 
newspapers,”  he  charged  “con¬ 
stitute  an  industry  cartel  whose 
slogan  is  profits.” 

The  Guild  now  aims,  he  said, 
to  get  better  wages  for  the 
newspaper  workers  and  better 
papers  for  readers.  “The  in¬ 
dustry  can  provide  both;  it 
must  provide  both,”  he  told  the 
cheering  2,775  delegates  from 
some  70  local  units. 

Among  other  bargaining  poli¬ 
cies  the  ANG  voted  to  include 
“strong  and  unequivocal  lan¬ 
guage”  in  negotiations  to  cause 
publishers  to  agree  in  bringing 
all  employes  who  were  in  war 
service  the  benefits  “which  Con¬ 
gress  intended  but  which  have 
not  thus  far  been  realized.” 

The  resolution  referred  spe¬ 
cifically  to  full  credit  for  vet¬ 
erans’  service  time  in  computing 
experience  rating,  severance 
pay  and  vacation  rights.  Pub¬ 
lishers  were  urged  to  follow  the 
examples  of  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Hearst  newspapers  in 
granting  these  contract  provi¬ 
sions. 

’The  guildsmen  took  time 
from  a  heavy  program  of  dis¬ 
cussions  on  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  techniques  and  organiza¬ 
tional  formulas  to  pay  tribute 
at  Scranton's  monument  to  John 
Mitchell,  famed  labor  leader. 

(Continued  on  page  56) 


/Annual  Convention  Lays  Ground 
For  All-Out  Unionization  Drive 

By  Jerry  Walker 


9CRANTON,  Pa.— A  teen-ager 

now,  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild  took  out  working  papers 
•t  its  13th  annual  convention 
here  this  week  and  set  forth 
from  this  cradle  of  labor  union- 
ian  to  organize  all  the  editorial, 
commercial,  circulation,  and 
maintenance  employes  of  U.  S. 
newspapers. 

•nje  convention  put  the  ANG 
into  national  politics  over  the 
recorded  objection  of  a  handful 
of  delegates  from  Seattle,  Wash., 
and  Worcester  and  Boston,  Mass. 

Out  of  the  week’s  toil  by  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  23.558  dues-pay- 
ing  guildsmen  came  a  program 
of  wage  demands  and  political 
acticn. 

A  minimum  salary  of  $100  a 
week  for  the  average  reporter 
and  copyreader  will  be  sought. 
Also  four  weeks’  paid  vacation 
for  all  covered  by  guild  con¬ 
tracts,  and  “adequate  hospitali- 
ation,  medical  care  and  retire¬ 
ment  plans.” 

Tie-in  with  QO-PAC 

The  convention  voted  to  put 
the  guild  solidly  on  the  CIO- 
PAC  political  line,  calling  on 
local  units  to  formally  join  PAC 
organizations  and  openly  en¬ 
dorse  and  ring  doorbells  for  cer¬ 
tain  candidates  for  public  office. 

The  triumvirate  of  U,  S.  labor, 
John  L.  Lewis,  Philip  Murray 
and  William  Green,  once  worked 
dioulder  to  shoulder  here  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  mine  workers,  and 
delegates  reflected  often  on  the 
split  among  the  big  three  as  they 
realized  their  own  top  officers — 
President  Milton  Murray,  Exec¬ 
utive  Vicepresident  Sam  B. 
banks  and  Secretary-Treasurer 
William  W.  Rodgers  —  were 
feuding. 

So  obvious  was  the  tension 
caused  by  internecine  warfare 
that  a  hurried  move  was  made 
to  ditch  President  Murray’s  per¬ 
sonal  campaign  for  a  presiden¬ 
tial  salary.  (’The  other  two  offi¬ 
cers  are  paid.) 

To  get  the  issue  off  the  agenda, 
a  compromise  was  worked  out 
under  which  the  question  of  pay 
for  the  ANG  president  and 
abolition  of  the  executive  vice¬ 
presidency  will  be  put  before 
the  membership  at  least  six 
months  before  the  next  meeting. 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  test 
of  strength  on  the  Murray  pay 
proposal  came  in  a  roll-call  vote 
on  whether  the  ANG  should  re¬ 
tain  a  full-time  director  of  politi¬ 
cal  action.  The  line-up  was  245 
to  63  in  favor  of  so  using  guild 
funds.  All  of  New  York’s  69 
votes  were  cast  in  support  of 
the  proposal. 


the  opposition  to  the  paid  presi¬ 
dency  plan. 

Although  the  surface  now  ap¬ 
peared  calm,  the  convention’s 
political  undercurrents  were 
strong  and  Murray  seldom 
passed  an  opportunity  to  jab 
verbally  those  who  thwarted  his 
program. 

When  an  Associated  Press  re¬ 
porter  asked  Wilbur  E.  Bade, 
editor  of  the  Guild  Reporter, 
who  handled  the  convention 
press  relations,  to  arrange  a 
press  conference  with  Murray, 
he  replied:  “I’ll  see  what  I  can 
do.  Murray  hasn’t  been  talking 
to  me  for  six  months.” 

By  special  invitation,  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  labor  unionism  sat 
through  the  meetings  to  gain 
material  for  a  book  on  democ¬ 
racy  in  action,  Murray  an¬ 
nounced.  At  the  outset,  delegates 
from  New  England  advocated 
guild  adherence  to  the  town 
meeting  idea  and  won  a  point 
in  the  enlargement  of  commit¬ 
tees  from  15  to  25  members. 

Later,  Murray  called  upon 
freshmen  delegates  to  get  on 
their  feet  at  any  time  and  have 
their  say.  Not  a  word  of  debate 
attended  the  adoption  of  a  series 
of  resolutions  condemning  the 
Wood  -  Rankin  Committee  and 
supporting  the  Wagner-Dingell- 
Murray  social  security  bill,  the 
Pepper  -  Hook  minimum  wage 
bill  and  the  McMahon  atomic 
energy  control  bill. 


Taking  the  position  that  trade 
union  newspapers  and  religious 
journals  were  being  depriv^  of 
newsprint  by  the  large  dailies, 
the  convention  called  for  res¬ 
toration  of  price  controls  on  ex¬ 
port  newsprint. 

TTie  delegates  also  voted  for  a 
proposal  to  consider  a  federa¬ 
tion  of  unions  in  the  printing 
crafts. 

On  Murray’s  urging,  the  con¬ 
vention  ratified  alliance  of  ANG 
with  the  International  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  Journalists,  formed  re¬ 
cently  at  Copenhagen.  The  ANG 
leader,  who  was  elected  a  vice- 
president  of  lOJ,  reported  that 
he  stressed  the  fact  that  the 
guild  is  a  trade  union  and 
pointed  out  that  the  guild 
“holds  a  deep  interest  in  pro¬ 
moting  worldwide  freedom  of 
the  press.” 

Under  a  financing  plan,  Russia 
and  the  U.  S.  will  be  the  only 
nations  paying  the  maximum 
dues  of  $2,500  a  year,  on  the 
basis  of  12V^  cents  per  capita 
contribution  by  affiliated  bodies. 

At  his  insistence,  Murray  said, 
the  lOJ  eliminated  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  opinion  that  penalties 
should  be  imposed  on  writers 
who  “poison  good  relations  be¬ 
tween  countries  and  peoples.” 

Little  attention  was  paid  to 
professional  standards  although 
one  sentence  in  the  officers’  re¬ 
port  stated:  “We  have  achieved 
resources  sufficient  to  protect 
and  advance  our  economic  in¬ 
terests  and  at  the  same  time 
actively  to  advance  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  professional  conduct  and 
fraternal  obligation  to  which  we 
subscribe.” 

Delegates  were  concerned  pri- 


Leaders  oi  the  Americon  Newspaper  Guild  place  a  wreath  at  a 
shrine  oi  U.  S.  labor  unionism — the  monument  to  John  Mitchell, 
miners'  champion,  at  Scranton.  Pa.  Left  to  right:  William  W.  Rodgers. 
ANG  secretary:  Milton  Murray,  ANG  president:  Som  Eubanks.  ANG 
Many  units  which  approved  executive  vicepresident;  Joseph  Collis.  Wilkes-Borre:  Gervase  N. 
the  expenditure  for  a  PAC  di-  Love,  Philadelphia-Camden;  and  representatives  oi  the  United  Mine 
rector  have  been  identified  with  Workers. 
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Printing  Authorities  Agree 
On  Need  for  Telling  Story 

Philadelphia  Meeting  Urged 
To  Advertise  Trade's  Role 
By  Charles  W.  Duke 

PHILADELPHIA  —  Suggestion 


that  the  $3  billion  U.  S.  print¬ 
ing  industry  ought  to  spend 
more  money  on  advertising  its 
own  business  and  its  immediate 
needs  stirred  rounds  of  applause 
at  the  2-day  meeting  of  the  21st 
Annual  Conference  on  Printii^ 
Education  held  here  at  Benjamin 
Franklin  Hotel  under  auspices  of 
the  National  Graphic  Arts 
Education  Association. 

Keynoting  the  theme  that 
greater  educational  facilities 
must  be  created  in  the  voca¬ 
tional  field  to  solve  the  problem 
of  acute  shortages  that  exist 
throughout  the  entire  printing 
industry,  delegates  acclaimed 
the  admonition  of  R.  V.  Mitchell 
that  there  is  imperative  need  to 
create  greater  public  reader  in¬ 
terest  in  the  graphic  arts  indus¬ 
try.  He  is  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Printing  Equipment  As¬ 
sociation  and  chairman  of  the 
board.  Harris-Seybold  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

**We  print  everybody  else’s 
story,  but  do  not  tell  our  own”, 
contended  Mitchell.  "Nothing  is 
done  to  dramatize  our  business, 
to  excite  popular  interest  in  the 
printing  bu^ess.  Today  we  of 
the  graphic  arts  spend  less  on 
advertising  than  any  other  big 
business  in  America.  And  ours 
is  certainly  big  business — destin¬ 
ed  to  grow  even  greater  in 
coming  days.*’ 

Education  Need  Soon 

Education,  more  of  it  directly 
in  the  printing  trades,  holds  the 
key  to  sohitlon  of  manpower 
problems  in  nuphic  arts,  dele¬ 
gates  were  told.  Greater  invest¬ 
ments  in  American  youth,  in¬ 
cluding  more  intensive  prepara¬ 
tion  of  youth  for  printing 
careers,  is  the  best  insurance  for 
economic  development  and 
world  peace,  said  Or.  Edwin  W. 
Adams,  associate  superintendent, 
department  of  instruction.  Phila¬ 
delphia  Board  of  Public  Educa¬ 
tion. 

**In  this  country."  he  related, 
"we  w>end  more  tlun  2-billions 
annually  for  tobacco,  more  than 
3-billlons  for  jewelry,  cosmetics 
and  luxuries,  and  nukre  than  5- 
blUions  for  alcoholic  beverages. 
Yet  for  all  educatonal  purposes, 
we  spend  only  $2,300,000,000. 
The  figures  speak  for  them¬ 
selves.’* 

Surveys  throughout  the  print¬ 
ing  industry  indicate  there  is 
severe  shortage  of  skilled  help, 
said  Harry  L.  Gage,  Mergen- 
tfaaler  Linotype  Company  and 
chairman  of  the  Association's 
committee  on  graphic  arts 
education,  “and  practically  noth¬ 
ing  being  done  about  it.” 

It  took  a  depression  and  a 
world  war  to  wake  up  America 
to  the  need  of  more  and  inten¬ 
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sified  vocational  education,  he 
said,  with  a  consequence  that 
our  public  school  system  now  is 
attempting  to  heed  the  call. 

General  consensus  of  opinion, 
expressed  by  various  speakers, 
was  that  printing  industry’s 
problems  in  manpower  will  not 
be  satisfactorily  solved  by  short¬ 
cuts  in  education.  Already  there 
is  manifest  too  much  tendency 
to  curtail  time  schedules  and 
turn  out  so-called  specialists, 
who  know  only  one  angle  of 
graphic  arts,  “and  too  insuf¬ 
ficiently.”  The  need  is  for  gen¬ 
eral  all-round  development  of 
skilled  craftsmen. 

Printing's  position  of  acknowl¬ 
edged  importance  in  the  post¬ 
war  era  was  emphasized  by 
Craig  R.  Spicher,  of  the  Miehle 
Printing  Press  and  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co..  Chicago,  who  said  print¬ 
ing  ranked  next  to  guns  in 
the  winning  of  the  war;  point¬ 
ing  out  how  functional  printing 
made  it  possible  for  Army  and 
Navy  to  operate  modern  wea¬ 
pons,  and  propaganda  printing 
was  a  vital  aid  in  overcoming 
the  enemy. 

Many  Jobs  in  Field 

“Printing  at  last  Is  coming  to 
be  recognized  at  the  high  level 
of  importance  it  deserves.”  said 
Spicher.  “And  we  are  just  at 
the  threshold  of  important  dev¬ 
elopments  affecting  all  the 
graphic  arts.  The  reading  public 
has  increased  beyond  all  previ¬ 
ous  figures,  as  evidenced  by  cur¬ 
rent  sales  of  books,  magazines 
and  newspapers.  We  have  in¬ 
formation  that  color  printing 
will  shortly  increase  by  45  per 
cent.  School  books  will  be 
printed  exclusively  in  color  up 
to  8th  grade.  Educational  enrol¬ 
ments  in  all  phases  pertaining 
to  the  printing  arts  are  going  up 
rapidly.” 

All  this,  insisted  Spicher,  ac¬ 
centuates  the  position  of  print¬ 
ing  teachers  in  the  years  just 
ahead.  Their  responsibilities 
are  greater,  not  alone  because 
of  more  students  to  teach,  but 
because  they  are  expected  to  be 
torch-bearers  in  stressing  to 
students  and  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  alike  the  commanding  im¬ 
portance  of  the  printing  trades 
and  skills.  What  the  public  gen¬ 
erally  does  not  know,  he  added, 
is  that  today  there  are  more 
than  150  different  kinds  of  jobs 
in  the  graphic  arts  field. 

Old-fashioned  teaching  meth¬ 
ods.  confined  too  much  to  strict¬ 
ly  the  lecture  method,  must  be 
discarded  by  printing  instruc¬ 
tors.  urged  G.  Edward  Clark, 
acting  chairman,  graphic  arts 
department.  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  Syracuse  University,  who 
brought  to  bear  his  own  ex¬ 
periences  as  i»'fo»‘**"»tion  and 


educational  officer  with  General 
Stilwell’s  forces  in  CBI  to  em¬ 
phasize  his  points. 

“Our  training  programs  must 
be  made  more  practical”,  he  con¬ 
tended.  “Our  returning  service¬ 
men,  as  a  result  of  experiences 
in  the  field,  want  fact  and  not 
theory.  We’ve  got  to  make  the 
graphic  arts  more  interesting  to 
beginners  if  we  want  to  hold 
recruits  for  the  printing  in¬ 
dustry.” 

More  field  trips  to  operatii^ 
plants  must  be  plann^,  said 
Clark.  Visual  proofs  must  be 
made  available  in  the  class¬ 
room  in  material  forms  that 
dramatize  printing  arts  and 
skills;  objects  that  can  be  seen. 
As  examples,  he  cited  films 
made  by  Eastman  Kodak  that 
tell  the  story  of  photo-engraving 
and  kodachrome  film  in  a  way 
no  teacher  could  in  a  lecture. 

Visual  Methods  Stressed 

Clark’s  points  were  clinched 
by  Major  Frank  DiGiacomo, 
military  personnel  officer  in  U.S. 
and  European  theaters,  and  civil 
affairs  officer  in  Italy  and  Aus¬ 
tria.  when  he  insist^  that  civ¬ 
ilian  training  must  follow 
Army’s  use  of  such  visual  aids 
as  ^arts.  models,  maps  and 
films,  if  peacetime  employes  are 
to  be  held  in  the  printing  field. 

Speaking  for  teachers  on-the- 
job,  Hertert  Warfel,  Joliet 
Township  High  School,  Joliet, 
ni.  held  that  printing  teachers 
can  advance  their  own  interests 
and  the  trade  in  general  in  two 
ways:  (1)  get  more  academic 
education  for  themselves,  and 
(2)  keep  closer  contact  with  the 
printing  industry  in  its  various 
fields  of  operation. 

Attitudes  toward  the  job  are 
more  important  than  aptitudes 
for  the  Job,  declared  Charles 
OToole,  acting  director  of  guid¬ 
ance.  New  York  Oty  public 
schools.  Guidance  of  pupils  and 
apprentices  should  take  in  social, 
intellectual  and  emotional  fac¬ 
tors — along  with  occupational — 
in  order  to  integrate  the  whole 
personality  of  the  prospective 
craftsman  to  the  printing  busi¬ 
ness. 

Insistence  that  more  women 
can  be  profitably  employed  in 
the  graphic  arts,  to  their  own  as 
well  as  the  industry’s  advantage, 
was  stressed  by  several  speakers. 
James  M.  Loop,  an  on-the-job 
teacher  in  Charleston  High 
School.  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  said 
a  lot  of  time  had  probably  been 
wasted  on  unwilling  subjects 
when  young  women  might  have 
been  attracted  to  interesting 
careers  in  printing  spheres. 

In  this  connection,  T.  G.  Mc- 
Grew,  New  York  Employing 
Printers  Association,  told  how 
women  are  being  drawn  into 
the  bindery  business  with  satis¬ 
factory  results,  and  how  New 
York  bindery  interests  now  have 
a  sizeable  committee  working 
on  employment  of  many  more 
women  in  relief  of  shortages. 

Women,  he  predicted,  will 

IDITOR  A 


Fathers  Get  Break 

Akron.  O.— To  give  Pathsf’i 
Day  a  different  twist,  the  Bmk 
con  Journal  lost  week  dov«|e4 
its  Sunday  women's  section  te 
the  men.  The  stories  and  pic¬ 
tures  were  about  Akron  mea 
and  the  writers  cmd  columnists 
were  men. 


play  an  important  part  in  tht 
future  of  graphic  arts  if  work¬ 
ing  conditons  are  made  mon 
inviting  and  the  inducmnenh 
are  equal  to  opportunities  ia 
other  spheres  of  work. 

That  plans  are  being  pursuad 
to  elevate  the  whole  structon 
of  the  graphic  arts  was  relstid 
by  James  F.  Newcomb,  pres¬ 
ident,  Printing  Industry  of 
America,  Inc.,  as  he  outlined 
their  comprehensive  progrin 
having  for  its  general  objective 
the  placement  of  skilled  and 
educated  men  in  every  plant  to 
America. 

“Our  postwar  n  ee  d  s  a« 
causing  us  to  turn  more  and 
more  to  the  great  school  system 
of  the  United  States,”  he  said. 
“Unless  we  have  the  cooperatioa 
everywhere  of  educators,  who 
themselves  must  be  concerned 
with  the  importance  of  the 
printing  industry,  we  alone  will 
not  be  able  to  train  future  gene¬ 
rations  of  printers  in  the  war 
they  must  be  taught.” 

Some  fine  examples  of  educr 
tional  programs  now  in  eflfeet 
were  offered  during  the  two 
days’  deliberations.  Hany  L 
Gage,  of  Mergenthaler,  went 
into  detail  in  explanation  of  the 
so-called  Los  Angeles  plan, 
which  centers  about  the  Frank 
Wiggens  School  in  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  city.  It  was  his  judgment 
that  they  have  a  well  thought- 
out  idan  with  results  reasonabh 
constructive. 

Describes  Courses 

Frank  L.  White,  coordinator 
of  graphic  arts,  Murrell  Dob¬ 
bins  Vocational  School,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  described  the  22  se^ 
rate  activities  pursued  in  this 
sediool,  which  operates  with  an 
advisory  committee  of  five  mem¬ 
bers  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  enlists  the  sup¬ 
port  of  every  public  school 
teacher  in  Philadelphia  in  get¬ 
ting  vocational  trainees. 

Allan  Robinson,  principal,  Ott- 
mar  Mergenthaler  Printing  High 
School,  Baltimore.  Md.,  argued 
that  a  general  foundation  of  all 
printshop  work  should  be  the 
basis  of  education  for  every 
trainee.  Vocational  school 
faculties,  he  thought,  operate  to 
greater  advantage  when  they 
submit  their  built  courses  of 
study  to  men  on  the  firing  line 
in  the  printing  industry  and  get 
their  approval. 

Laurance  B.  Siegfried,  profy 
sor  of  graphic  arts,  Carnap 
Institute  of  Technology,  Pittr 
burgh.  Pa.,  in  his  talk  on 
cation  for  Management”,  reflect¬ 
ed  the  progress  being  made  to 
Carnegie’s  widely  discussed  ^ 
partraent  of  ^intinE  The 
“Carnegie  Experiment’ ,  it  ^ 
revealeid,  is  succeeding  beyond 
all  expectations. 

“Enrollments  are  being  re- 
(Continued  on  page  57) 
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^  raen  carriers,  but  that  local  fac- 

ICMA  Endorses  Programs 

In  Behalf  of  Corner  Boys  -saSS-t 

cellent  condition. 

Studies  Ways  to  Fight  Juvenile  !5,K™»'5'rSuu5; 

Delinquency;  Dunsker  Elected  ?e«  a  S  vs;  ChiTprogn^  t"o  fe  c,?n- 

veotion,  urging  circulators  to 

By  George  A.  Brandenbxug  Department 

A  plea  for  Russia  to  lift  the  P  believe  carriers  will  be 
COLUMBUS,  O. — Advancing  on  Bertsch,  Baltimore  Sun;  Central  “Iron  Curtain”  of  censorship  i*  th«  iMm 

several  fronts  to  strengthen  States— Walter  Aronoff,  Detroit  and  permit  American  newspaper  .  „  .  ^  * 

circulation  activities  among  Times;  Southern  States — Arthur  correspondents  to  travel  as  free-  .w.  mihiir  r»i9finn<  value  of 

Vorth  Ameri-  ^  Daniels,  Atlanta  Journal;  Cali-  ly  in  Soviet  Russia  as  Red  su^h  a  nrotfram  under  the  joint 

fornia— Ray  Marks.  Los  Angeles  writers  do  in  this  country,  was  ® 

Times;  Canadian-H.  B.  Cowan,  voiced  by  E.  Palmer  Hoyt.  ^ 

Jr.,  Kingston  (Ont.)  Whig-Stand-  Denver  Post  publisher,  in  ad-  ^  Phiiadei- 


Studies  Ways  to  Fight  Juvenile 
Delinquency;  Dunsker  Elected 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


North  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers. 
matoers  of  the 
International 
Clrcul  a  t  ion 
Mtnagers  Asso- 
eiation  gave 
consideration  to 
four  major  proj- 
e^during  their 
47th  annual 
convention  here 
this  week. 

Iliese  projects 
included  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 


ard;  Texas — Mayo  Seamon,  El  dressing  the  International  Cir- 
Paso  Herald-Post  and  Times.  culation  Managers  Association  nr«- 


Howard  Stodgfaill.  Philadel- 


New  York  was  chosen  by  the  here  this  week. 


favor  of  the  new  thrift  pro¬ 


directors  as  the  1947  convention 
city. 


gram,  not  only  from  the  stand 
Speaking  on  the  implications  ^  kov«  thom«»lv«>s 


of  sharing  the  atomic  bomb  se- 


John  Black,  Oklahoma  City  cret  with  the  Russians,  Hoyt  de-  in 

Oklahoman  and  Times,  received  dared  that  peoples  of  the  world  ®  ** 

the  ICMA  award  for  the  best  must  “know  or  die.” 


point  of  the  boys  themselves, 
but  that  such  a  plan  serves  to 


all-around  newspaperboy  pro- 


usV^-know  or  diT”  the  mind  of  the  public. 

ust  know  or  die.  Treasury  Department  is 

“The  world  marched  supplying  ample  promotional 


*^ck  E,!S  D.lta,N«v..,ICMA  hS““T,2ay  V", 

legislative  committee  chalcman.  „„v,_tho  plS’ples  ot  the  earth—  'thel™^iS!m 

wa.c  nwflrHfakl  fhp  nInniKa  fur  hav-  . _  at.-  _ _ia _ a: _  proKrani  lor  lueir  taiiTiws 


1-Awarding  of  two  $750  was  awarded  the  plaque  for  hav-  face  the  grim  alternatives—  ^  for  JunriS  p  M) 

scholarships  for  graduate  study  mg  contribute  the  most  to  e*  know  or  die.  Our  responsibility  '  bSievrthe  Uirift  progri 


ia  journalism  schools  of  circula-  vancement  of  the  circulation  gs  U.  S.  citizens  and  as  news- 


tion  management. 

2— Renewed  activity  in  build-  ^..^xnu  veiik;utaLtLrii  ivaasiaKcxa,  Immi/  ”  -  -  a  .  at.  m  .a.,..*., 

ing  better  carrier  boy  organiza-  ^sociatmn  won  first  honors  in  Hoyt  suggested  that  U.  S.  Dra'^toS^^^id^Sto^uT 
tions  ae^.a  more  aggressive  the  ICMA  membership  car^  should  insist  on  reciprocal  jaS^tes  chair- 

pub^  relations  program  in  their  two^y®«  rights  for  correspondents  as  be-  n^n  of  Se  IC^A  SUte  ^d 

tSonsideration  of  ways  and  were  J^Sed  ®Tex®^  tZT^r^t  SnXuhTl!?[ter*ha?e‘i^r: 

means  of  ICMA.  through  ^s-  honors  for  the  regional,  having  feet  freldom  here,  but  American  ScidS^®1ii2i1igeT^tfJiS  ^ 
paper  earner  boys  as  goodwill  the  largest  percentage  of  its  oorresoondents  are  harassed  circulation  manner  acuvi^  m 
Xsadors.”  joining  in  a  na-  members  also  enrolled  with  ‘^^^Z'tTcer^ored''^"^’  CJr“‘‘fnfer«r!i^ 

StTuvInfle^^Xque^cy^  M.  G.  Sullivan.  Gannett  News-  “Such  reciprocal  rights  for  protected  in  l^^tive  letters. 


‘’'ohfo‘°  C?r3ion^  Kna^e^s 


“I  believe  the  thrift  program 
is  a  golden  opportunity  for 


ing  better  carrier  boy  organiza-  Association  won  first  honors  in  suggested  that  U.  S. 

tions  and  a  more  aggressive  the  ICJ^A  membership  cam-  should  insist  on  reciprocal 
public  relations  program  in  their  paign  cowering  a  two-year  period  rjghts  for  correspondents  as  be- 


meVeT^alsr  e3d  wiVh  l^^^Z^tTcenlored''*""^' 


ICMA. 

M.  G.  Sullivan,  Gannett  News- 


to  it  that  their  interest!  are 


“Such  reciprocal  rights  for  protected  in  legislative  matters. 


"l%proval  of  the'  u.  S.  paper^  discu;^' thru|ht  correspondents  should  be  a  Jam«  N  Shry^k.  Audit  Bu- 

Treasury  Department’s  new  print  situation  in  the  light  of  minimum  requirement  for  any  r^u  of  Circulations  ravaging 

newspaperbov  thrift  club  pro-  expected  increased  tonnage  from  bilateral  treaty  that  contem-  director,  address^  the. Conven- 

gram.  Canadian  mills  during  the  latter  Pl^  our  sharing  the  atomic  tion  on  the  growing  important 

Dunsker  Elected  half  of  1946,  pointing  out.  how-  s«cret  with  Russia  or  any  of  circulation  managers  as  rewe- 

ICMA  convention  delegates  ever,  there  was  no  absolute  other  country,  he  declared.  nue  produces  for  newspape^ 

numbering  aonroximatelv  ^600  assurance  that  the  expected  in-  Ed  Wick,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  ®'^nie  Walker.  Kw^tlle 

eav*  CTcase  would  all  go  to  U.  S.  presented  a  roundup  on  advan-  (Tenn.)  Spinel,  planted  a 


iDchidlng  guests,  also  gave  seri¬ 
ous  consideration  to  the  impor- 


dailies.  He  warned  that  an  in- 


tages  and  disadvantages  of  men  carrier^  training  film  entitled 
and  hoy  carriers.  After  balanc-  “Today’s  Mews  —  “Tomorrow  s 


M  VrVater  net  revenue  "ease  in  the  price  of  newsprint  and  hoy  carriers.  After  balanc-  —  lomorrows 

from  cimulation  and  of  expand-  ^‘thin  the  present  mg  off.  _Wick  conclud^  otSreXw- 


from  circulation  and  of  expand¬ 
ing  individual  responsibilities  of 
dilators  in  thei*-  respective 
newspapers. 

Shiel  Dunsker,  Cincinnati  Post, 
was  rievated  to  the  ICMA  presi¬ 
dency,  succeeding  James  F.  Jae, 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  who 
becomes  chairman  of  the  board. 
J.  B.  Casaday,  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  succeeded  Dunsker 
as  first  vicepresident,  and  Wal¬ 
ter  G.  Andrews,  Fort  Wayne 
(Ind.)  News-Sentinel,  was  elect¬ 
ed  second  vicepresident. 

Joe  Lee,  Jacksonville  (Fla.) 
rmes-Vnion,  was  elected  con¬ 
vention  secretary,  and  L.  W.  Mc- 
l^^ge.  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World- 
iTibune,  was  reelected  secre- 
ttry-treasurer. 

Jack  Cameron,  Winnipeg  Free 
"Mt,  was  elects  a  director-at- 
t*rge  for  a  three-year  term,  rep- 
rqented  Canadian  papers.  E.  H. 
Schroeder,  Milwaukee  Journal, 
^las  reelected  for  a  one-year 
term. 

Sectional  directors  elected 
were: 

New  England  —  Joe  Rowett, 
"“^bury  (Conn.)  Republican- 
american;  Interstate — George  T. 


lonth.  that  generally  speaking,  the  sur-  ^hnicolor  motirm  pirture  sl»w- 

Charles  W.  Staab,  Cincinnati  vey  showed  that  boy  carriers  mg  how  newsprint  is  manucac- 


Enquirer,  presented  a  survey  on  enjoy  more  advantages  over 


(Continued  on  page  52) 


Among  thoso  at  ICMA  meeting.  1  to  r:  h  C.  Healy,  Passaic  (N.  J.)  Hetald-Neses:  I.  H.  Galloway. 
Ohio  State  Joumab  H.  Bert  Cowan.  Jr^  Kingston  (OnL)  Whig-Standard;  Lou  Hoffman.  Si.  Louis  Star- 
Times.  past  president  of  ICMA:  Charles  Pulley.  Cambridge  0„  manufacturers’  representotiTe:  and 
J.  E.  Walker.  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-SentineL 


■BITOR  a  PUBLISHIR  for  Jim  St.  1«4« 


m  ■  own  retouching  colors  whereas 

Care  of  Equipment, 

NTPA  Mootina  Th^mp  ‘  H^sUerTphotout, . 

W  A  A*A%7VLXAA^J  a  XA^XXXw  timesaving  and  efficiency  device 

in  handling  a  large  number  of 
Rw  Tmrrv  WnllrAr  varied'size  line  illustrations.  The 

Dy  |•rry  woixar  bulletin  reduces  all  copies  to 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J.  —  Dele-  type  output  will  go  at  full  speed  fhem^’^K'toe  camera 

gates  to  the  6th  Annual  Mech-  once  the  striking  machinists  and  “J®  camera, 

anical  Conference  of  the  New  electrical  workers  return  to  the  Mr.  Myers  also  advocated  the 

Jersey  Press  AssociaUon  here  shop.  establishment  of  engraving 

June  14-16  heard  about  some  of  H.  R.  Freund,  chief  engineer  Pl®nts  with  GI  s  who  have  had 
the  improved  equipment  that  of  Intertype  Corporation,  de-  experience  in  offret.  ^st  of  a 
will  be  forthcoming  soon  and  scribed  several  improvements  in  complete  plant  with  g<^  (^uip- 
talked  about  maintaining  pro-  linecasting  machmes  which  $3,500  to 

duction  with  present  machinery,  have  come  out  of  war's  labora-  ne  saia. 

Representatives  of  equipment  tory.  In  the  realm  of  plastics.  Mr.  Hagan  advocated  that  the 
firms  offered  numerous  sugges-  the  company  has  tested  and  amount  of  color  In  printing  half- 
tions  for  getting  the  most  out  found  practical  a  matrice  maga-  tones  should  rest ‘with  the  en- 
of  war-strained  machines.  The  zlne  built  with  a  fully  trans-  graver,  not  the  pressman  be- 
general  theme  they  preach^  parent  plexiglass  top  and  alu-  cause  the  former  has  better 
was  cleanliness.  Keep  the  dirt  minum  channels.  To  the  machi-  means  of  controlling  it. 
out  of  working  parts  and  main-  nists  it  means,  as  one  advantage.  Pressroom 

tain  a  rigid  schedule  of  iMln-  toe  iming  of  ^  ^unds  instea^^  ^  j.  manager  of  the 

^  mechanical  department.  ANPA, 

John  T.  Arnold,  mechanical  magazine.  narticlnAtiKl  in  a  rlinir  on  aao- 

superintendent.  New  Brurutaick  New  penetrating  oils  on  oiissroom  nroblems  which 

Home  News,  offered  a  “chart  for  iholds,  such  as  the  Detroit  „ 

machinists’’  and  recommended  Timet  has  installed,  reduce  rust  Aeburv  Park  Press 
*****  ‘*:k  ^  cleaning,  Mr.  wilflam  B.  Pai>e.  assistant 

merated  the  chores  that  should  Freund  said.  publisher,  Waterbury  (Conn.) 

be  done  in  the  composing  room  E.  C.  Jorgensen,  service  engi-  American  and  Republican,  gave 

each  day.  once  a  we^.  every  neer  of  Mergenthaler,  empha-  taiij  color  printing, 
two  vieeks,  once  a  month  and  sized  the  need  for  keeping  ma-  Composing  room  practices 
every  six  months.  chiro  parts  clean.  were  discussed  by  Edward  O. 

Ideas  Exchanged  Several  com^sing  room  ex-  Davies,  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Pat- 

For  example.  Mr.  Arnold  fSrtL^he^we  m?kii2^“keOT 
listed  cleaning  of  aoacebands  as  .  ,  *"®^  .7*^®  maKing  to  Keep  speaker.  E.  A.  Damon,  Amer- 

aSly  item  Ti^  SS  foreign^tter  out  of  the  metal,  ican  'Type  Founders  Sales  Corp., 
auS^  tw  «  a  yw  atten^on^  5°™®  sweepings;  some  cau-  spoke  on  plant  layout.  At  the 
hilJ^sS^cfean  key“S  cams  e?te 

and  oil  with  clock  oil;  and  clean  Courx^-News, 

magazines  and  vats.  **  '^*i  .°'**  .***** 

(The  full  chart  xoill  be  pub-  1?*  trimming  paper  has  turned  to  using  paper 

lished  in  the  next  eauipment  re-  a  °!?®  ®“*®  *‘*''®*" 

Mle»n  •ectinn  of  PAP  1  Maurice  A.  Hagan,  engraving  vertiser  proofs. 

The  nroeram  for  the  mech-  superintendent.  Philadelphia  In-  Neil  Dyer,  Camden  Courier- 
anical  conference  arraneed  bv  ‘l“*’’er,  and  Stanley  W.  Meyers.  Post  mechanical  superintendent, 

George  W.  Holloway.  EliSieth  ®*“*r*  P^®®***®"*  J*® 

rviiiu  Tntir-njti  nrnvidwi  a  <u.riea  tendent,  Pniloaelphta  Bullettn,  mechanical  conference,  succeed- 

^Vr^cS^'^Z^sat  %®®i^°"  7-  HoHoway. 

ideas  for  imnmvinff  efflrienpv  similar  to  the  one  they  did  Elizabeth  Daily  Journal  mech- 
nf  newsnnner  meehanical  tiJ-  i**®  recent  PNPA  mechanical  anical  Superintendent.  Newvice- 
nartmente  were  exchantfed  conference.  In  reproducing  copy  president  is  Donald  F.  Shorten, 
**  Th/wnas  r  gnmmeriii  Aiih-  dipped  from  a  newspaper,  they  mechanical  superintendent,  As- 
liaher  of  Penns  Orowe  Ret^d  results  are  obtained  bury  Park  Press,  who  succeeds 

WM  in  JhMge  of^toe  Nw  Jef^  ‘lev  ”a!fviiSi  j?'®'"®® 

sev  Pre«i  Association  meetinff  ^"®y  advised  that  good  judg-  News.  William  C.  Rolle,  New- 
The  hShlight  was  a  dinner  ft  ™®"*  *'®  ®®®^  retouching  any  ark  Evening  l^ws,  succ^s 
the  Hotel  Travmore  attended  hv  Frank  J.  FriSCh,  Plainfield 

mare  toan^  representatif^  o^  po®''‘®*-News.  as  seer e tar  y- 

New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  ®^s®>-ted.  like  to  mix  their  treasurer, 
newspapers  and  their  wives  and 
friends. 

George  Dixon,  King  Features 
Syndicate  columnist,  was  toe 
principal  speaker,  toe  topic  of  a 
humorous  talk  being  "the 
mechanical  man.” 

Generally  both  publishers  and 
mechanical  department  execu¬ 
tives  at  the  meeting  were 
gloomy  over  toe  outlook  for 
a  continued  delay  in  the 
delivery  of  new  equipment 
which  they  have  had  on  order 
a  long  time. 

Shortages  in  castings,  labor 
disputes  and  other  problems  of 
postwar  reconversion  have  put 
equipment  deliveries  on  a  "we 
can’t  say  when’’  basis,  manufac¬ 
turers’*  representatives  said  in 
private  conversations. 

During  the  four-months  shut- 

tw^s  main^lant°to*BrooWyn  «“d  new  president  oi  New  lersey  Mechanical  Conierence 

eSp  was  tol^  the  foundry  has  »««*  WPA  meeting  at  Atlantic  City.  L.  to  r..  are  George  W. 
kept  up  its  normal  production  Hollowoy.  past  president,  Elisabeth  Daily  loumab  Thomos  C.  Sum- 
of  castings  and  the  purchasing  meriU,  NJPA  president  and  publisher  of  Penns  Grove  Record;  Neol 
department  has  built  up  a  stock-  E.  Dyer,  new  mechanical  conierence  president  and  mechanical 
pile  of  other  materials,  so  lino-  superintendent  Camden  Courier-Post 


By  J«ny  Walker 


Asbury  Park  Press. 

William  B.  Pape,  assistant 
publisher,  Waterbury  ( Conn. ) 


pile  of  other  materials,  so  lino- 
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Silver  Short  | 
N.  Y.  Engravers 
Face  Shutdown 

A  large  number  of  ph^^, 
engraving  concerns  will  ^ 
forced  to  close  In  a  few  fn 
because  of  lack  of  silver  nitrgt 
toe  sensitizing  element  used 
reprodueing  pictures  and  adW 
tisements  in  newspapers  ^ 
magazines.  W.  Arthur  Cg^ 
managing  director  of  the  Phs4 
Engravers  Board  of  Trade, 
dared  in  a  telegram  to 
dent  Truman  this  week. 

The  telegram  follows:  “l|gj 
photo-engravers,  memben  f 
this  Board  of  Trade,  are  • 
tlrely  without  nitrate  of  dht 
and  will  be  forced  to  close  dsn 
within  a  few  days.  We  cans 
operate  without  silver  and  Hi 
means  no  pictures.  Is  there  a 
emergency  action  that  cat  k 
taken  to  bring  relief  untM  ft 
Silver  Bloc  finally  succeedi  k 
bludgeoning  the  silver  users  f 
these  Unih^  States?’’ 

Silver  supply.  Cole  chaifs 
has  been  stopp^  by  obstnietin 
legislative  tactics  and  effortik 
boost  toe  price  72%  by  Senalcn 
of  six  western,  silver-prododii 
states. 

“There  are  110  photo-eomr 
ing  companies,  14  gravure  lai 
offset  concerns  and  15  coneenu 
which  do  work  strictly  (or 
newspapers  in  New  York  vhkli 
use  silver  in  their  procem,* 
Cole  explains.  "These  do  oar 
third  of  all  the  photo-engrarini 
work  done  in  the  United  State 
and  Canada,  including  art  to 
most  of  the  country’s  Umk 
advertisers. 

“Five  have  no  silver  todai 
A  large  number  have  one  ’batt 
left.  One  of  the  largest  coaecrv 
has  two  weeks’  supply.  Ta» 
fortunate  establishments  can  tan 
out  for  one  month.  Many  haft 
resorted  to  chemical  reelaatt' 
tion  methods  but  the  amoaii! 
regained  varies  from  2%  to  71 
We  face  a  general  shutdown  mr 
less  there  is  very  quick  aetioc 
releasing  some  of  toe  TreMUT'i 
idle  and  ui>needed  silver." 

Cole  stated  that  a  solution  ii 
provided  in  the  original  Marti 
amendment  to  HR  5452  nw 
awaiting  action  in  the  Semk 

Howard  J.  Voltz,  president  d 
the  International  Photo-Engrif' 
ers  Union  of  North  Amario 
also  wired  President  Tnunw 
and  other  Washington  ofiftciali 
■ 

Lawrence  Papers 
Honor  Veterans 

Lawrence.  Mass. — Three  huff 
dred  associates  and  guests  pa» 
tribute  at  a  “welcome  ho» 
dinner  party  June  15  to  39  w 
erans  who  have  returned  fw 
the  armed  forces  to  their  dutte 
with  the  Lawrence  Daily  Eaw 
and  the  Evening  Tribune  a* 
Radio  Station  WLAW. 

Irving  E.  Rogers,  publisher « 
the  newspapers,  and  8®®®* 
manager  of  the  radio 
presented  the  veterans,  ineiJr 
ing  a  WAVE,  with  a  $100  sav^ 
bond  each,  and  to  the  fafflu*’ 
of  three  employes  who  ^ 
killed  in  action,  he  gave  a  I*" 
savings  bond  each. 
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atom  bomb,  op  a.  supreme  court  vie  for  CARTOONISTS'  ATTENTION 


'OH,  THE  VEHEMENCE  OF  YOUTH!' 

Roy  Justus,  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star-Journal 


LIGHTNING 

Fred  O.  Seibel,  Richmond  (\’a.)  Times-Dispatch 


NOT  TOO  PROUD 

Franklin  Alexander,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin 


P.  L.  Graham  Publisher 
Of  Washington  Post 

WASHINGTON  —  A  31*year  old  Graham  entered  the  army  air 
former  GI  has  been  named  forces  as  a  private  in  1942.  He 
publisher  of  the  Washington  was  commissioned  a  lieutenant 
Pott,  succeeding  Eugene  Meyer,  in  1943  and  served  with  the  mili¬ 
tary  intelligence,  later  trans¬ 
ferred  to  headquarters  of  the 
Far  East  air  forces  in  the  South¬ 
west  Pacific.  He  was  discharged 
as  a  major.  He  became  associate 
publisher  of  the  Post  several 
months  ago. 

In  1940,  he  married  Katharine 
Meyer,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Eugene  Meyer,  at  Mount  Kisco, 
N.  Y.  They  have  two  children, 
Elizabeth,  3,  and  Donald,  1. 

Elliston  has  been  associate 
editor  of  the  Post  since  Oct.  17, 
Graham  Elliston  1940.  He  formerly  had  been  a 

columnist  on  world  affairs  and 
wbo  has  severed  all  publishing  financial  editor  of  the  Christian 
and  editing  connections  with  his  Science  Monitor.  He  has  had 
newspaper  to  devote  full  time  broad  experience  in  journalism 
to  his  new  duties  as  president  here  and  abroad.  His  associa- 
of  the  International  Bank  for  tion  with  the  Monitor  began  in 
Reconstruction  and  Develop-  1930,  first  as  an  editorial  writer, 
ment.  the  institution  which  is  to  then  as  financial  editor,  and 
eerry  out  the  objectives  of  the  later  he  added  the  duties  of  a 
Bretton  Woods  Agreements.  font-page  columnist,  his  writ- 


Bretton  Woods  Agreements.  font-page  columnist,  his  writ- 
The  new  publisher.  Philip  L.  ings  running  under  the  title. 
Graham,  took  over  June  18,  and  “This  Changing  World.” 
at  the  s^e  time,  Herbert  B.  Magaaine  Writer 

uuston  became  the  newspaper  s 

editor.  Mr.  Meyer  formerly  had  ^  J 

held  hnth  fiTioo  the  Monitor  sent  Elliston  on  a 


„  European  tour  of  investigation 

Horrord  Graduate  and  he  was  the  first  corres- 

Graham  was  bom  in  Terry,  pondent  of  an  American  news- 
S.  D.  He  attended  the  public  paper  to  arrive  on  the  .scene  of 
schools  of  Miami  and  the  Uni-  operations  when  war  broke  out 
versity  of  Florida  and  was  between  Finland  and  Russia.  He 
paduated  from  Harvard  Law  also  was  the  first  to  broadcast 
School  in  1939,  where  he  was  a  connected  account  of  the  Rus- 
sdltor  of  the  Harvard  Law  Re-  sian  onslaught.  He  was  author 
yicto.  He  served  as  secretary  of  “Finland  Fights,”  which  ap- 
jor  one  year  under  Justice  Stan-  peared  before  the  end  of  the 
jy  Reed  and  for  a  like  period  Finnish  war  and  it  was  the  first 
w  time  under  Justice  Felix  book  to  come  out  of  World 
[wukfurter,  of  the  United  War  2. 

States  Suprenve  Court.  In  1941,  His  articles  have  appeared  in 
he  joined  the  office  of  general  the  Satv  doy  Evening  Post,  the 
I  couwl  of  the  Lend-Lease  Ad-  Atlantic  Jonthly  and  other 
™nwation  and  the  Office  for  magazines.  At  the  time  of  his 
I  toepgency  Management.  appointment  to  the  Post  he  was 


Bureau's  Ads 

The  Bureau  oi  Advertising, 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association,  started  its 
new  trade  paper  advertising 
campaign  this  week  on  the 
theme  “All  Business  Is  LocaL" 
First  insertion  depicts  a  pupp'y 
happily  eyeing  a  hydrant. 
Some  of  the  succeeding  ads 
will  also  use  onimol  themes 
as  attention-catchers,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  said. 

There  will  be  at  least  12  ads 
in  the  present  series.  George 
Krikorian  is  the  designer. 


advisory  editor  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  for  which  magazine 
he  contributed  a  monthly  col¬ 
umn. 

He  was  born  in  Yorkshire, 
England,  in  1895,  and  served  in 
the  British  Army  in  France  in 
the  First  World  War.  He  en¬ 
tered  newspaper  work  as  an  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  New  York 
Herald  and  went  to  the  Far 
East  as  a  correspondent  in  1921. 
In  the  Orient  he  was  invited 
by  the  Chinese  Government  to 
become  chief  editor  of  its  of¬ 
ficial  publications.  Elliston  re¬ 
turned  to  the  United  States  in 
1927  and  was  appointed  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Survey  of 
American  Foreign  Relations,  an 
annual  volume  published  by  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations, 
New  York  City.  In  that  capacity 
he  traveled  widely  as  the  coun¬ 
cil’s  observer  at  many  post-war 
international  conferences,  re¬ 
turning  to  daily  journalism  in 
1930,  with  the  Monitor. 

The  masthead  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  now  includes,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  Graham  and  Elliston: 
Alexander  F.  “Casey”  Jones, 
managing  editor;  Charles  C. 
B  o  y  s  e  n ,  business  manager; 
Donald  M.  Bernard,  advertising 
director;  Wayne  Coy,  assistant 
to  the  publisher. 


14  West  Coast 
Papers  Share 
In  New  Mill 

Tacoma,  Wash. — Coincidental 
with  the  breaking  of  ground  for 
the  reconversion  and  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  former  Cascade 
Paper  Company  plant  near  here 
by  the  new  owners,  the  West 
Tacoma  Newsprint  Company, 
announcement  was  noade  June 
18  by  the  president  of  the  new 
concern,  Frank  S.  Baker,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Tacoma  News  Tribune, 
of  the  newspapers  who  are  par¬ 
ticipating. 

TTie  West  Coast  publishers 
who  purchased  the  mill  and  who 
will  share  in  its  newsprint  pro¬ 
duction  as  a  small  supply  sup¬ 
plemental  to  their  regular  news¬ 
print  sources,  he  said,  will  be 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  the 
Oakland  Tribune,  the  San  Diego 
Union-Tribune,  the  Sacramento, 
Fresno  and  Modesto  Bees,  the 
Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard, 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  the 
AbcrdecTi  (Wash.)  World,  the 
Yakima  (Wash.)  Herald-Repub¬ 
lic,  the  Tacoma  News  Tribune, 
the  Everett  (Wash.)  Herald,  the 
Bellingham  (Wash.)  Herald  and 
the  Olympia  (Wash.)  Daily 
Olympian. 

The  mill  is  being  recon¬ 
structed  to  produce  50  tons  of 
newsprint  a  day  with  a  long 
range  plan  in  mind  of  speeding 
up  the  machine,  when  parts  are 
available,  to  80  tons  per  day. 

Conrpany  officials  indicated 
that  they  do  not  expect  actual 
production  of  newsprint  will 
begin  much  before  Dec.  1  of  this 
year. 

■ 

Fairmont  Changes 

Fairmont,  Minn.  —  Claude  N. 
Swanson,  editor  of  the  Fairmont 
Daily  Sentinel,  and  a  group  of 
associates  have  purchased  the 
stock  in  the  paper  owned  by 
the  heirs  of  the  late  Henry  S. 
Fairley. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Research  Answers 
Published  by  NAEA 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

market  research  by  news¬ 
papers,  which  in  the  last  year 
has  probably  received  more  at¬ 
tention  from  more  people  than 
in  any  five  previous  years,  is 
rapidly  approaching  a  planned, 
workable  pattern. 

Latest  evidence  to  that  effect 
is  the  report  presented  last 
week  at  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Association 
convention  in  New  York  by  the 
group’s  research  committee. 

In  a  SO-page  pamphlet,  the 
committee  has  reproduce  in 
some  detail  the  replies  from 
newspapers,  agencies,  advertis¬ 
ers  and  retailers  to  a  question¬ 
naire  prepared  by  it  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  committees  from  the 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies  and  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  Advertisers. 

Bosic  Pattern  Sought 

From  the  mass  of  tabulated 
material,  NASA’s  committee  has 
drawn  some  tentative  conclu¬ 
sions  that  ought  to  result  in 
some  advances  in  research  by 
newspapers. 

The  one  outstanding  fact 
emerging  from  the  study  is  that 
a  “Stendard  Basic  Pattern”  of 
new^aper  research  will  be  a 
“must."  More  than  90%  of  the 
agencies,  advertisers  and  retail¬ 
ers  want  it 

As  the  NAEA  sees  it  that  pat¬ 
tern  need  not  be  rigid.  “There 
is  and  probably  there  always 
win  be  considerable  difference 
of  opiniton,”  the  report  states, 
“on  what  that  pattern  should 
be.”  The  only  restrictions  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  such  research 
usable  are;  1.  That  it  present 
certain  basic  data,  and  2.  That 
these  data  be  reliable  “and 
therefore  acceptable.” 

The  report  summarizes  its 
conclusions  as  to  the  pattern 
thus: 

1.  Tbchniques.  Personal  inter¬ 
views,  mail  questionnaires,  store 
inventories  and  consumer  panels 
are  all  acceptable.  Accuracy  of 
results  must  be  demonstrate. 

2.  Subjects.  Basic  market 
data — population,  homes,  appli- 


Tailor  Ad  Talk 

In  a  small  two-column  inser¬ 
tion  in  New  York  City  papers. 
Merrin  S.  Levine,  Fifth  Avenue 
tailor,  gave  this  answer  to  the 
$84  question: 

"You  want  to  know  why  I 
advertise?  . . .  when  I'm  having 
such  a  time  filling  orders?  I'll 
tell  you.  Before  long  I'm  go¬ 
ing  to  hove  all  the  tailors  and 
woolens  and  things  I  wont.  It's 
then  I'm  going  to  need  you  as 
a  customer.  So  follow  me.  poL 
keep  reading." 


ances,  etc. — are  the  only  indis- 
pensables.  In  general,  brand 
preferences  for  consumer  goods 
and  shopping  habits  are  the 
most  wanted  information  be¬ 
yond  the  basic  data. 

3.  Approval.  The  NAEA  rec¬ 
ommends  establishment  of  a 
“screening  committee”  to  com¬ 
ment  on  and  approve  research 
projects  submitt^  in  advance. 
Such  a  committee  would  be 
made  up  of  advertisers  and 
agency  men.  ' 

Standard  Map  Needed 

The  standard  pattern  can  be 
so  arranged  that  valuable  re¬ 
search  is  within  the  scope  of 
most  dailv  newspapers. 

For  the  smaller  ones,  a  con¬ 
sumer  questionnaire  is  recom¬ 
mended  because  of  its  low  cost 
and  comparative  lack  of  diffi¬ 
culties.  liiis  survey  would  cover 
at  least  a  3%  cross-section.  For 
cities  of  more  than  50,000  popu¬ 
lation,  the  NAEA  recommends 
a  breakdown  into  zones  with  an 
“A-B-C-D”  bracketing  of-  fam¬ 
ilies. 

According  to  the  answers  on 
the  questionnaires,  which  were 
tabulated  for  NAEA  by  R.  L. 
Polk  &  Co.,  Detroit,  three  news¬ 
paper  research  jobs  were  rated 
w^  ahead  of  all  others,  in  this 
order:  1.  Milwaukee  Journal 
Consumer  Sttidy;  2.  Scrlpps- 
Howard  pantry  shelf  studies;  3. 
New  York  World-Telegram  re¬ 
tail  store  inventory. 

It  was  found  also  that  news¬ 
papers  greatly  overestimate  the 
amount  of  research  information 
wanted  by  advertisers  and  agen¬ 
cies.  National  advertisers,  for 
example,  show  comparatively 
little  interest  in  details  on  hous¬ 
ing,  age  and  sex  factors,  etc. 

Demands  for  information  on 
ownership  of  utilities,  auto  serv¬ 
icing,  etc.,  were  generally  lim¬ 
ited  only  to  manufacturers  in 
those  specific  fields. 

Aware  that  much  remains  to 
be  done,  the  committee  is  still 
working  on  many  angles  of  the 
research  problem,  among  them: 

1.  Procedure  for  assuring  a 
representative  cross-section. 

2.  Perfection  of  mail  ques¬ 
tionnaires. 

3.  Possible  building  of  a 
manual  of  research  practice. 

Making  no  effort  to  disguise 
its  pleasure  at  the  progress  to 
date,  the  committee  says  it  is 
confident  it  can  make  consid¬ 
erably  more  headway  “on  a  job 
which  many  people  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  considered  to  be  a  dream 
impossible  of  achievement.” 

■ 

Barton  Aids  PAL  Drive 

Bruce  Barton  of  Batten,  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc., 
heads  a  committee  of  New  York 
City  advertising  men  in  the  an¬ 
nual  drive  for  $500,000  for  the 
Police  Athletic  League. 


GMA  Meeting 
Weighs  Brand 
Competition 

Shawnee-on-Delaware,  Pa.^ 
Manufacturers  of  national  ad¬ 
vertised  brands  of  grocery  store 
products  regard  the  “threat’'  of 
private  brands  as  nothing  mon 
than  good,  clean  competition,  K 
was  stated  this  week  at  the 
three-day  Mid-Year  Meeting  of 
the  Grocery  Manufacturers  of 
America. 

Urging  that  manufacturers  al¬ 
low  the  consumer  to  make  the 
choice,  William  F.  Redfleid. 
president  of  Hills  Brothers  Co, 
makers  of  the  widely-advertised 
Hills  Brothers  Coffee,  said:  “Be 
sure  at  all  times  that  your  brand 
offers  the  consumer  a  compaii- 
ble  value  with  the  private 
brand.” 

Walter  R.  Barry,  Geneni 
Mills,  Inc.,  also  urged  that  pri¬ 
mary  attention  be  given  to  sat¬ 
isfying  the  consumer.  “If  what 
we  do  is  not  sound  from  the 
long-pull  interests  of  millions  of 
consumers,”  he  declared,  “t^ 
the  of t*uif erred  ‘battle  of  'brands 
will  fade  into  the  mutual  ‘swan 
song’  of  both  of  us.” 

At  other  sessions,  speaker! 
predicted  that  U.S.  food  short¬ 
ages,  particularly  in  wheat' prod¬ 
ucts,  would  continue  for  another 
30  to  60  days. 

At  the  Monday  opening  sir 
sion,  Paul  S.  Willis,  GMA  presi¬ 
dent.  paid  tribute  to  the  Federal 
Food  and  Drug  Act  of  1906  as 
“a  landmark  in  the  social  aad 
economic  progress  of  our  conn- 
try.” 


RESEARCH  CHIEF 

Robert  N.  King,  director  oi  re¬ 
search  for  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
&  Osborn,  was  elected  president 
oi  the  Market  Research  Council 
this  week. 


New  AFA  Members 

The  Advertising  Federation  of 
America  announces  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  have  been  elected  to 
membership  in  the  Federation: 
Eureka  Williams  Corp.  Detroit; 
Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post; 
George  T.  Metcalf  Co.,  Provi¬ 
dence;  Dicklow  Advertising 
Agency.  Dallas;  Fran  Murray, 
Inc.,  Cleveland;  The  Maurice 
Lionel  Hirsch  Co.,  St.  Louis; 
and  Paxson  Advertising,  Benton 
Harbor,  Mich. 
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-By  Betty  Feezel- 


Brings  In  Inquiries 
THE  attributes  of  Florida’s  Gulf 
Coast  as  a  place  for  “bound¬ 
less  vacation  happiness”  were 
detailed  recently  in  a  full-page 
advertisement  in  the  Birming¬ 
ham  News-Age  Herald.  The 
placer  was  the  Florida  Play¬ 
ground  News,  new  weekly 
owned  by  John  H.  Perry.  Two 
coupons  were  attached  to  the 
ad — one  for  subscribers  to  the 
News,  the  other  “if  you  want 
to  plan  a  perfect  vacation  in 
Fort  Walton,  Fla.”  According 
to  DeWitt  Lamb,  editor  of  the 
paper,  more  than  500  inquiries 
were  received  within  a  week 
after  the  ad  was  published  and 
even  10  days  after  publication 
inquiries  were  arriving  at  the 
rate  of  60  a  day.  The  ad’s  cap¬ 
tion  read.  “You’re  only  a  day 
away  from  this  vacation  para¬ 
dise.” 

Travel  Idea 

’TO  STIMULATE  travel  interest 
in  the  Grand  Canyon,  Ttoe 
Water  Associated  Oil  Co.  has 
prepared  a  special  newspaper 
ad.  It  will  appear  in  over  200 
Western  and  Hawaiian  news¬ 
papers.  starting  the  week  of 
June  15.  Via  Buchanan  and 
Co.,  San  Francisco. 


Fight  Starvation 
MORE  than  100  of  New  York 
City’s  retail  stores  launched 
this  week  “the  most  extensive 
cooperative  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  since  the  critical  days  ci 
war  financing.”  The  subject: 
aid  to  the  famine  relief  pro¬ 
gram.  Two  ads,  full-page  she 
in  the  tabloids,  seven-columM 
otherwise,  will  be  placed  to 
each  of  nine  papers  in  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  area.  A  staggered 

schedule  will  be  followed.  Th« 
store’s  names  are  listed  in  the 
insertions.  The  New  York  Bt 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association  han¬ 
dles  the  cooperative  effort.  The 
stores  will  also  promote  the 
cause  in  window  and  feature 
displays  from  now  until  the  end 
of  the  month. 

For  Anecal 

LANNETT  CO.,  INC.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  plans  a  national  promo¬ 
tion  on  its  skin  cream  and  nev 
sun  tan  lotion,  both  known  as 
Anecal.  Small  ads  will  app^ 
in  metropolitan  and  comrmiiuty 
newspapers  throughout  the 
country,  and  radio  spots,  ctf 
cards  and  trade  journal  ads  wUl 
supplement.  As  production  e*' 
pands  the  company  will  increa* 
(Continued  on  page  51) 
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THE  CLEVELAND 
2-IN-l  MARKET 

Cleveland  Plus 

the  20  Adjoining  Counties  ^ 


'I'he  CLEVELAND  2-in-l  Market  consistently  hits  a 
hiji^h  note  in  the  retail  sales  symphony.  Its  diversified 
industrial  activity  creates  the  prosperity  that  assures  a 
lucrative  market  for  properly  advertised  and  merchan¬ 
dised  goods  and  service.  .\nd  ])erfectly  in  tune  with  the 
hopes,  desires  and  progress  of  this  responsive  area  is  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  This  newspaper  is  a  dominant 
factor  in  the  growth  of  northern  (^hio  for  well  over  a 
century.  It  is  the  one  single  medium  that  reaches  every 
one  of  the  *141  cities  and  towns  located  within  the  com¬ 
pact  Cleveland  2-in-l  Market. 

*  Akron,  Canton,  Youni/stovL'n  not  included. 


CLEVELAND 


PLAIN  DEALER 

iti 

John  B.  li'ooditvrd,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
A.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 
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Calif.  Admen 
See  Threat 
In  'Shoppers' 

Los  Angelks — An  increase  in 
free-dLstribution  “shoppers”  in 
the  immediate  future  was  the 
almost  unanimous  opinion  of 
participants  in  round-table  dis¬ 
cussion  at  the  21st  annual  con¬ 
vention,  California  Newspaper 
Advertising  Managers  Assn., 
here  June  14  to  16. 

Four  reasons  were  cited;  the 
conviction  by  many  laymen 
and  returning  servicemen  that 
they  can  succeed  in  the  adver¬ 
tising-publishing  field;  the  small 
amount  of  capital  required;  the 
temptation  of  large  commercial 
printers  to  branch  into  the  field; 
and  a  desire  by  merchants  in 
some  communities  to  unite  in 
such  a  project  in  protest  to  their 
newspapers’  rate  structure. 

Job  For  Promotion 

Ad  men  agreed  that  news¬ 
papers  should  forestall  the  threat 
with  an  intelligent  public  rela¬ 
tions  job  and  by  eliminating 
from  their  set-ups  those  factors 
which  are  encouraging  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  shoppers  wher¬ 
ever  newsprint  is  available  for 
such  projects. 

Bob  H  ITiurman.  Los  Angeles 
director  of  media.  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  criticized  much 
newspaper  promotion  as  narrow 
ar^  unimaginative.  He  main¬ 
tained  that  papers  are  too  fre¬ 
quently  sold  on  a  disconnected 
basis  instead  of  as  a  medium 
first  and  an  individual  paper 
second.  He  urged  emphasis  on 
selling  the  individual  market 
with  the  corollary  need  for 
more  basic  market  data — dollar 
income,  buying  habits,  relation 
of  circulation  to  these  habits, 
age  breakdown. 

Worth  Wright,  vicepresident. 
Pacific  Coast  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers  Assn.,  advised 
publishers  to  hold  on  to  their 
classified  gains  by  securing  good 
perrannel  and  good  physical 
equipment,  and  by  keeping  the 
staff  constantly  properly  trained. 

An  innovation  was  a  special 
mat  service  forum  dedicated  to 
more  effective  use  of  such  serv¬ 
ices.  Suggestions  that  came  out 
of  the  discussions  include:  1, 
become  thoroughly  familiar  with 
what's  in  the  service  you  buy; 
2.  encourage  imagination  by 
staff  in  adapting  it  to  local  prob¬ 
lems;  3,  study  new  issues  at  staff 
meetings,  discussing  local  appli¬ 
cation  and  making  assignments; 
4,  remember  that  the  mats  can 
adapted  to  other  classifica¬ 
tions  than  those  indicated;  5, 
help  the  mat  services  by  letting 
them  know  of  local  problems. 

In  round  table  meetings,  the 
ad  men  viewed  with  favor  the 
idea  of  frequency-of-insertion 
policies  patterned  after  radio's 
IS-time  minimum;  voiced  dis¬ 
approval  of  “New  Today”  classi¬ 
fication  in  classified  sections  as 
penalizing  consistent  advertis¬ 
ers;  decided  to  continue  to  de¬ 
mand  cash  in  advance  on  polit¬ 
ical  ads  but  were  not  unanimous 
in  favoring  higher  political 
rates;  heaM  “split-run  copy” 
service  lauded  both  as  a  service 
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to  agencies  and  as  a  means  of 
getting  many  “test  campaigns” 
and  thus  increase  advertising 
volume;  considered  the  question 
of  adopting  uniform  agency  rec¬ 
ognition  policies  with  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Assn., 
publishers  representatives  asso¬ 
ciation,  and  radio  stations. 

Awards  for  advertising  excel¬ 
lence  were  as  follows: 

Best  ready-to-wear  series: 
dailies  over  7,000,  first,  Glendale 
News-Press,  second.  Alhambra 
Post  -  Advocate;  dailies  under 
7,000,  first.  Redwood  City  Trib¬ 
une;  second.  Contra  Costa  Ga¬ 
zette;  weeklies.  Upland  News. 

Best  retail  food  series:  dailies 
over  7,000,  first,  Pasadena  Star- 
News;  second,  Alhannbra  Post- 
Advocate;  dailies  under  7,000, 
Corona  Daily  Independent; 
wedclies,  San  Carlos  Empire. 

National  merchandising  serv¬ 
ice:  dailies  over  7,000,  first, 
Santa  Monica  Evening  Outlook; 
second,  Glendale  News  -  Press; 
dailies  under  7,000,  first,  Mon¬ 
rovia  News-Post;  second.  Red 


Bluff  Daily  News;  weeklies, 
South  Pasadena  Review. 

Best  local  retail  series:  dailies 
over  '7,000,  Pasadena  Star-News; 
second.  Riverside  Press-Enter¬ 
prise;  dailies  under  7,000,  Mon¬ 
rovia  News-Post;  second.  Contra 
Costa  Gazette:  weeklies,  Tor¬ 
rance  Herald.  El  Monte  Herald. 

Best  1,000-line  series  for  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Week;  first, 
Monrovia  News  -  Post;  second, 
Ventura  Star-Free  Press. 

Best  small-ad  series  for  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Week:  first, 
Alhambra  Post-Advocate;  sec¬ 
ond,  Bakersfield  Californian. 

■ 

Aids  Fire  Safety 

San  Francisco — First  suggest¬ 
ed  by  the  Son  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer,  the  city  will  purchase 
a  mobile  loudspeaker  system  for 
its  fire  department  as  a  safe¬ 
guard  against  fire-borne  panic. 
'The  Examiner  was  publicly 
commended  by  Fire  Commis¬ 
sion  President  James  J.  Sulli¬ 
van. 


Safety  Council 
Offeis  Awards 

Chicago — The  National  Safety 
Council  is  conducting  a  nation¬ 
wide  campaign  to  cut  down  the 
huge  annual  Fourth  of  July  acci¬ 
dent  toll  and  is  offering  awards 
to  newspapers  and  editorial 
writers  for  the  best  editorial 
aimed  at  reducing  accidents. 

Daily  and  weekly  newspapen 
are  invited  to  take  part  in  t^ 
contest,  with  the  Council  sug¬ 
gesting  that  such  editorials  be 
published  on  Friday,  June  28. 
Papers  are  to  submit  editorials 
to  the  Council  here  at  20  North 
Wacker  Drive. 

To  the  daily  and  weekly  new^ 
paper  which  produce  the 
original  editorials  in  their  field 
will  go  the  National  Safety 
Council’s  award  for  “Distin¬ 
guished  Service  to  Safety.”  To 
the  editorial  writer  will  go  the 
Award  of  Merit  and  $200  in  Vic¬ 
tory  Bonds. 


W+^0•S  BOSS 


EOF  CHEVROLET'S  ADVERTISING  PLANS 
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OM  KEATING ,  Chevrolet  sales  chief  has  decided  .  .  .”  are  words  that  usually 
precede  any  story  about  where  the  Chevrolet  advertising  dollar  is  going  to  be  spent.  On 
our  subscription  list  it  reads:  “Thomas  H.  Keating,  General  Sales  Manager,  Chevrolet 
Motors  Division."  This  name  is  typical  of  the  thousands  of  top  sales  executives  who  read 
Sales  Management  and  use  its  exclusive  marketing  information  in  their  selling  and  adver¬ 
tising  plans. 


For  an  idea  of  what  the  General  Sales 
Manager  of  Chevrolet  has  been  doing 
about  advertising,  let's  look  at  some  re¬ 
cent  clippings  from  C,  M.  Sievert's 
advertising  column  in  the  New  York 
World-Telegram. 


ToTft 


let’s 
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T,  H.  (Tom)  Keating,  Chevvie’s 
sales  chief,  gathered  the  press  about 
him  at  the  Waldorf  and  .said  un- 
mincingly  that  in  the  most  com¬ 
petitive  market  that  faces  the  auto 
industry  in  the  not  too  distant  fu¬ 
ture,  Chevrolet,  which  in  its  pre-war 
I  heyday  shelled  out  1 1  million  dollars 
la  year  in  promotion,  would  be  an  ag- 
•gressive  advertiser  again. 


At 


the 


Remember:  Your  one  sure  path  to  the  sales 
manager's  desk  Is  a  consistent  advertising 
campaign  In  Sales  Management,  the  only 
publication  specifically  edited  for  the 
sales  executives  of  national  advertisers  .  .  . 
the  magazine  with  more  sales  managers 
among  its  subscribers  than  all  other  pub¬ 
lications  In  the  sales-advertising  field 
combined. 
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"IT'S  4  to  V 

Say  the  Nation’s  Leading  Media  Buyers 


MANAGEMENT  386  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

333  North  Michigan  Avo.,  Chicago  I,  III.  •  IS  East  da  la  Guerra,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 
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"t  like  the  Sun  because  of  its 
complete  news  coverage . .  /' 

BREWERY  EXECUTIVES.  as  well  as  other  business  leaders,  must  formulate  the 
long-range  management  policies  of  their  companies.  They  read  The  Sun  because 
it  helps  them  keep  abreast  of  national  trends  and  because  of  its  fine  news 
coverage  of  general  and  social  interest.  Their  preference  gives  emphasis  to  the 
L  M.  Clark  organixation's  independent  research  which  rates  The  Sun  "one  of 
America's  best  read  metropolitan  dailies." 


EDWARD  B.  HITTLEMAN 
President 

Edelbrew  Brewery,  Inc. 

“Carlton  Shively's  financial 
news,  ‘Hi'  Phillips  column,  the 
‘Where  to  Dine’  section  and  the 
golf  write-ups  are  my  favorite 
features  in  The  Sun.  I  like  its 
conservative  attitude  in  present¬ 
ing  the  news.” 


GEORGE  E.  RUPPERT 

President 

Jacob  Ruppert  Brewery 

“I  have  been  a  daily  reader  of 
The  Sun  for  fifty  years — I  can 
remember  when  it  was  a  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper,  in  my  boyhood. 
I  like  to  look  at  the  masthead, 
which  has  not  changed  in  all  these 
years.  Your  general  news,  finan¬ 
cial  section  and  sports  features 
are  particularly  outstanding.” 


CARL  W.  BADENHAUSEN 
President 

P.  Ballantin*  &  Sons 

“I  have  been  reading  The  Sun 
for  the  past  thirty  years.  I  like 
The  Sun  because  of  its  complete 
news  coverage  and  its  editorials. 
In  recent  years  I  have  been  es¬ 
pecially  interested  in  the  articles 
by  George  E.  Sokolsky.” 


SOME  OF 
THE  SUN’S 
FAMOUS 
FEATURE 
WRITERS 

★ 

GRANTLANO  RICE 

Tha  most  respected  name 
among  the  nation's 
sports  writers.  His  col¬ 
umn  "Setting  the  Pace'* 
is  a  shining  eiample  of 
virile,  informed  sports 
reporting. 

★ 

GAULT  MacGOWAN 

War  veteran,  Sun  war 
correspondent,  author, 
esplorer,  world  traveller 
now  reports  the  Euro¬ 
pean  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  scene. 

★ 

VIRGINIA  FORBES 

Restaurant-wise  column¬ 
ist  of  "Cafe  Life  in  New 
York,"  also  directs  The 
Sun's  famed  "Where  to 
Dine  Bureou." 

★ 

GEORGE  TREVOR 

Magazine  writer,  author¬ 
ity  on  intercollegiate 
football  and  other  ama¬ 
teur  sports,  George 
Trevor  is  a  feature  that 
makes  The  Sun's  sports 
pages  outstanding. 

★ 

WARD  MOREHOUSE 

Accomplished  author, 
playwright,  scenarist, 
and  drama  critic,  re¬ 
ports  and  reviews  the 
New  York  Theatre  with 
"Broadway  After  Dork." 


NEW  YORK 

Represented  In  Chicago,  Detroit,  Son  Francisco  and  Los 
Angelos  by  Williams,  Lawrence  h  Cresmer  Company;  In 
Boston,  Tilton  S.  Bell. 


THE  SUN  COUNTS  WHERE,  OPINION  COWWJS' 
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WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Oeohoe  F.  Booth  Pujiri!ishf^- 
PAUL  BLOCKa>u>  ASSOC  I  ATtb.  NATIONAL  REPH  ESE  NTATIVES 


seems  about  time  not  only  for  for  bankers  to  explain,  csn 
simpler  charges,  more  uniform  more  so  for  the  public  to 
charges  .  .  .  but  for  the  banka  to  atand  .  .  .  that  relationship  d 
tell  their  customers  what  it's  alt  charges  to  costs  of  operation, 
about!  In  the  article  being  doubtful!  A  large  part  of  lU 
quoted  an  example  was  given  in  banks’  relations  to  the  public  ii 
a  story  of  a  man  who,  asking  with  these  service  charges,  sad 
for  his  statement,  found  a  serv-  says  Mr.  Bell  .  .  .  more  peopk 
ice  charge  attached  of  seventy-  are  today  paying  service  charg«t 
two  cents.  He  asked  the  cashier  to  banka  than  are  actually  bo^ 
about  it  .  .  .  merely  wishing  an  rowing  money  from  theae  aamt 
explanation  as  to  how  it  was  banka!" 
figured.  His  answer  .  .  .  the  •  •  • 

cashier  took  seventy-two  cents  .  .  .  AND  HAVING  WRIT  .  . 
out  of  the  till,  handed  it  to  there  is  the  picture  ...  a  pie 
him  with  the  statement:  “Here.'  ture  from  only  one  source  p<mm- 
Jt’s  easier  to  yive  it  back  than  ing  to  what  may  become  i 
to  explain  it!"  Why  not  explain  “buyer’s  strike’’  if  it  is  not  ai- 
these  charges  ...  if  they  can  ready  one!  Discuss  the  question 
be  explained  ...  in  the  columns  along  these  lines  with  your 
of  the  newspapers?  bank  officials.  They  may  hart 

some  ideas!  You  may  have  aooe 
yourself!  The  public  already 
SO  WHAT?  .  .  .  Fairly  obvious  it  has  some.'  It  may  be  that  you 
is.  that  service  charges  have  can  get  together  with  an  id 
grown  up  like  Topsy  .  .  .  meth-  campaign  that  will  help  lU 
ods  of  charges  near  impossible  three! 


THE  PARTY  LINE 


Bank  Copy  Important 
In  New  Market  Idea 


Market  Selected  As 
One  of  Two  in  U.S.  For  REGENT 
Cigarette  Test  Campaign  •  • . 


Looking  for  the  two  most  favorable  markets  in  the 
nation  to  launch  a  test  newspaper  campaign,  it  is  only 
natural  that  Regent  Cigarettes  should  select  the  responsive 
Worcester  area  as  one  of  them. 

Worcester,  a  City  of  200,000  with  over  300,000 
more  in  the  immediate,  compact  trading  area,  produces 
retail  soles  of  $300,000,000  with  per  family  sales  25% 
above  the  national  overage. 

These  families  are  ready  and  able  to  buy,  and 
easy  to  reach. 

You,  too,  con  capitalize  on  a  ready  sales  response 
in  this  great  market,  just  as  Regent  Cigarettes  and  inany 
others  ore  doing  with  marked  success  in  the  pages  of  the 
Worcester  Telegram-Gazette.  Daily  circulation  is  in  excess 
of  135,000,  and  Sunday  circulation  in  excess  of  95,000. 


HERE  IS  THE  PICTURE  .  .  .  U 
you  want  to  spent  a  few  min¬ 
utes  talking  his  business  with 
him  rather  than  your  business! 
Elliott  V.  Bell.  Superintendent 
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^ ES,  PAY  CHECKS  of  Federal  workers  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
alone  will  be  increased  fifty  million  dollars  a  year,  effective 
July  1,  1946.  As  a  result  of  the  Federal  Pay  Act  of  1946,  the 
classified*  Government  portion  of  D.  C.  payrolls  will  be  $450,- 
000,000.00  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  according  to  estimates  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  And  it  is  good  to  remember  that  this 
husky  jump  in  buying  income  came  about — as  most  of  them  do 
in  Washington — entirely  unaccompanied  by  local  industrial 
strife.  No  strike,  no  lay-off,  no  missed  payday  marred  the  Wash¬ 
ington  business  scene  while  the  raise  was  “negotiated.” 

Wliich  points  up- -quite  impressively,  we  think — another  rea¬ 
son  why  Washington  is  the  nation's  most  inviting  market  for 
national  advertisers:  D.  C.  payrolU  and  income  of  Washington 
people  are  not  subject  to  the  sudden  drops  ( with  consequent 
sags  in  consumer  purchasing)  of  more-industrial  areas.  And 
when  they  change  they  usually  go  up — with  no  disruption  of 
business  to  accompany  the  process. 

*Employeei  claaaiBeil  iin<ler  Civil  Servire.  l)o«i>  not  inrla<le  non-rlaatified  or  per  ilieaa 
workera  or  military  peraonnel. 
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C.  B.  Short  Succumbs; 
Roanoke  Executive 


CARLTON  B.  SHORT,  57.  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Roanoke  (Va. ) 
Titnes-World,  for  the  last  10 
years,  and  pres¬ 
ident,  Southern 
Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  died  June 
14  in  his  room 
in  a  Washing¬ 
ton  hotel. 

Mr,  Short 
chairmaned  the 
S  N  P  A  news¬ 
print  mills  com¬ 
mittee  last  year 
and  he  made  his 
recent  visit  to  Short 
Washington  to 

attend  a  conference  on  the 
newsprint  situation  with  W,  G, 
Chandler,  president,  American 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Asaocia- 
tlon,  and  other  publishers  and 
Paul'  Porter,  OPA  administra¬ 
tor.  I 

A^ier  the  conference  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  hotel  about  noon 
and  went  to  his  room.  A  ^ort 
time  later  he  telephoned  the 
manager  and  complained  of  not 
feeling  well. 

“I  spent  six  months  learning 
to  walk  slowly,  and  then  I 
walked  too  fast  today,”  Mr. 
9iort  was  quoted  as  saying  in 
the  telephone  conversation. 

A  housekeeper  discovered  him 
dead  later  that  afternoon.  Death 
was  attributed  to  a  heart  at¬ 
tack. 

Bom  on  December  28,  1888  at 
Vinton,  Va.,  Mr.  Short  attended 
the  National  Business  College  in 
Roanoke  and  later  took  gradu¬ 
ate  work  at  the  Harvard  School 
of  Business  Administration. 

*  private  secretary 

to  J.  W.  Hancock,  then  manger 
of  the  Roanoke  Railway  and 
Electric  Company  in  1910.  Af¬ 
ter  a  short  period  he  resigned 
and  went  to  Cincinnati  as 
private  secretary  to  the  pres- 
ment  of  the  Houston  Coal  and 
Coke  Company. 

He  remained  in  this  position 
only  a  short  time  and  later  be¬ 
came  a  court  reporter  at  Blue- 
flel<L  W.  Va.,  before  returning 
to  the  power  comoany  again  as 
secretary  to  Mr.  Hancock. 

Mr.  Short  was  named  manager 
of  the  properties  in  Roanoke  and 
Lynchburg,  and  then  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Portland.  Ore.,  as 
manager  of  properties  there  of 
the  Central  Public  Service  Cor¬ 
poration  which  had  acquired  the 
street  railway  in  Roanoke.  He 
resigned  this  post  after  two 
years. 

Returning  to  Roanoke.  Mr. 
Short  was  named  business 
manager  of  the  Jefferson  Hos¬ 
pital  on  Apr.  15,  1934  and  relin¬ 
quished  this  position  to  take  a 
similar  post  with  the  Times- 
World  on  Jan.  1,  1936.  He  was 
named  general  manager  in  S^- 
tember  of  the  same  year. 

Mr.  Short  was  a  past  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Virginia  Press  As¬ 
sociation  and  was  a  member  of 
its  board  this  year.  He  also 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  SNPA  and  the 
ANPA. 
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As  chairman  of  the  SNPA 
newsprint  mills  committee  last 
year,  he  was  instrumental  in 
setting  up  southern  newsprint 
manufacturing  mills. 

Mr.  Short  with  A.  Robbins, 
Jr.,  publisher,  Hopewell  (Va.) 
News,  received  the  distinguished 
service  award  of  .  the  Virginia 
Press  Association  for  the  great¬ 
est  contribution  to  journalism 
in  Virginia  in  1945.  He  was 
given  the  honor  for  his  efforts 
during  the  war  to  bring  in¬ 
creased  production  of  newsprint. 

During  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  ANPA  in  New  York  this 
year,  Mr.  Short  led  the  sessions 
of  the  smaller  newspaper  group. 

Mr.  Short  was  prominently 
identified  with  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce  work.  He  served  a  two- 
year  period  as  director  of  the 
Roanoke  chamber  and  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Virginia  State  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  for  three 
years. 

For  several  years  he  had  been 
president  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway  committee,  compost 
of  representatives  from  the  sev¬ 
eral  counties  in  the  Roanoke 
area  affected  by  this  develop¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Short  was  active  in  the 
local  Community  Fund,  serving 
one  year  as  campaign  chairman 
and  later  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  a  director  of 
the  Stone  Printing  and  Manufac¬ 
turing  company,  a  member  of 
the  Rotary  Club  and  the  Roan¬ 
oke  Country  Club.  . 

During  the  war  he  served  as 
a  member  of  the  regional  selec¬ 
tive  service  board  of  appeals. 

Surviving  are  his  widow,  Mrs. 
Minnie  Watkins  Short,  two 
daughters  and  a  son:  Mrs. 
Robert  Nininger  and  Mrs.  New¬ 
ell  Key,  Roanoke;  and  C.  Mau¬ 
rice  Short.  Colfax,  Wash. 

The  body  was  taken  from 
Washington  to  Roanoke  for 
burial. 

■ 

J.  P.  Considine  Dies; 
Ex-Philadelphia  Chief 

Philadelphia — James  P.  Con¬ 
sidine,  83,  who  for  25  years  was 
associated  in  executive  capac¬ 
ities  with  the  old  North  Amer¬ 
ican  until  it  was  purchased  by 
the  late  Cyrus  H.  fc.  Curtis  and 
merged  with  the  Public  Ledger, 
died  June  14  at  his  home  here 
after  prolonged  illness. 

Employed  first  on  the  “N.A.” 
as  mechanical  superintendent, 
he  later  became  general  man¬ 
ager  and  finally  vicepresident. 
In  the  last  year  of  the  news¬ 
paper's  existence,  he  was  in 
complete  charge. 

While  with  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican,  Mr.  Considine  became  a 
director  oi  the  Philadelphia  Rec¬ 
ord,  and  was  also  at  one  time  a 
director  of  the  defunct  Phila¬ 
delphia  Press.  After  his  first 
wife  died,  Mr.  Considine  mar¬ 
ried  Miss  Mary  Harding  who 
conducted  a  market  column  on 
the  Record. 


America  s  Funniest  Family 
Makes  Its  Bow  July  7  in 


_ 


NEA's  New  Sunday  Comic 


Here  is  a  page  of  healthy,  hearty  laughs.  COMIC  is  the 
right  word  for  PRISCILLA’S  POP.  It  sparkles  with 
humor.  Readers  will  enjoy  the  modern  slant,  the  original 
treatment  author-artist  A1  Vermeer  gives  It — and  they’ll 
howl  at  two  of  the  peppiest  kids  who  ever  stepped  into 
the  funnies. 

Join  America’s  leading  Sunday  papers  that  already  have 
signed  up.  among  them  the  Atlanta  Journal,  St.  Louis 
Post- Dispatch,  Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel.  Newark  Star- 
Ledger.  Knoxville  News-Sentinel. 

PRISCILLA'S  POP  is  available  as  a  standard  half-page 
or  third-page  and  tabloid  full-page. 


Write  or  Wire 
for  Rates 
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■  DITOR  ft  PUftLISHIR  fM>  Jhm  2t  1*** 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 


When  you  stop  to  think  that  every  twelfth  person 
in  the  billion-and-a-quarter-dollar  Central  Indiana  mar¬ 
ket  is  a  World  War  II  veteran  .  .  .  that  most  of  them 
are  or  soon  will  be  heads  of  families,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  this  vast  contingent  of  ex-fighting  men  is  well  worth 
the  cultivating  and  the  courting  of  those  who  expect 
to  sell  in  Hoosierland. 

And  when  you  examine  the  pre-eminent  {)osition  held 
in  this  market  place  by  "The  Great  Hoosier  Daily,” 
with  its  clear-cut  leadership  in  advertising,  circulation 
and  prestige,  it’s  easy  to  see  that  the  liest  place  to  do 
your  "courting”  is  in  The  Indianapolis  News. 


A  "ruptured  duck”  on  a  sharp  set  of  threads  won’t  nec¬ 
essarily  readjust  Joe  to  living — civilian  style.  But  the 
veteran  returning  to  his  home  in  Central  Indiana  will 
tell  you  there  are  some  things  he  doesn’t  need  readjust¬ 
ing  to  .  .  .  and  one  of  them  is  his  favorite  newspaper. 
The  Indianapolis  News. 

The  News  is  a  solid  institution  in  his  life.  He  "grew 
up”  on  its  sports  pages  and  comics  .  .  .  depended  on  it 
for  news  of  hometown  doings  while  in  service.  And  now, 
a  civilian  again,  he  finds  The  News  habit  more  deeply 
ingrained  than  ever  ...  an  important  influence  on  his 
thinking  and,  yes,  his  buying,  too. 


FIRST  in  daily  circulation 

FIRST  in  daily  advertising 

FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 


Owning  and  Operating 
Radio  Station  WIBC 


C.  WALTER  McCarty.  Proldcnt  and  Gnnnral  Managi 


J.  E.  LUTZ,  Trtbun*  Towor,  Chieogo  1 1 


DAN  A.  CARROLL,  MO  E.  42nd  Strnnt,  N«w  York  17 


Mcnitner  Named 
I  Editor  of  INP; 
Levy  Is  M.E. 

Announc«(nent  was  made  re¬ 
cently  by  the  man^ement  of  In¬ 
ternational  News  Photos  of  the 


Lery  Moutner 

appointment  of  Sid  Mautner, 
former  picture  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Sun  and  a  veteran  of 
the  news-picture  field,  as  editor 
of  INP. 

Simultaneously,  the  INP  man¬ 
agement  announced  that  Arthur 
Levy  has  been  promoted  to  the 
position  of  managing  editor  of 
the  photo  service. 

Mr.  Mautner  has  been  in  the 
news-picture  field  for  more  than 
30  years.  As  the  first  picture 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Examiner 
he  evolved  the  idea  of  sequence 
pictures,  an  innovation  which 
was  quickly  copied  by  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

The  new  editor  joined  INP  in 
1914  and  his  first  major  assign¬ 
ment  was  the  steamer  “East- 
land”  disaster  in  the  Chicago 
River  in  which  812  persons  lost 
their  lives. 

During  the  first  World  War, 
he  was  assigned  to  the  photo 
section  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Signal 
Corps  and  was  one  of  the  corps 
of  cameramen  who  covered  the 
peace  conferences  at  Versailles. 
After  aiding  in  the  first  aerial 
mapping  of  great  uncharted 
areas  in  Canada  in  1919,  and  or¬ 
ganizing  a  staff  for  a  new  pic¬ 
ture  daily  in  Los  Angeles,  Mr. 
Mautner  returned  to  Chicago  in 
1922  and  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Chicago  Herald-Examiner.  In 
1923,  he  was  named  picture  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Herald-Examiner,  one 
of  the  first  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Mautner  joined  the  Mar¬ 
shall  Field  organization  in  1941 
to  supervise  the  construction  of 
the  Chicago  Sun’s  picture  plant 
and  to  hire  and  organize  a  com¬ 
plete  staff  of  cameramen  and 
editors. 

Mr.  Levy,  the  new  managing 
editor,  has  been  with  the  organ¬ 
ization  since  1923  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  one  year — 1927 — when 
he  was  night  picture  editor  of 
the  New  York  Daily  Mirror. 

Mr.  Levy  began  his  newspaper 
career  as  a  district  reporter  for 
the  New  York  Sun  in  1921,  but 
after  a  short  time  went  to  the 
New  York  Times  Wide  World 
Photos  as  a  caption  writer  and 
later  as  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor. 

Throughout  the  second  World 
War,  Mr.  Levy  was  INP’s  rep¬ 
resentative  in  the  still  photos 
pool.  He  is  now  civilian  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  still  photo  pool 
for  “Operations  Crossroads.” 
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Chicago  Tribune 
Begins  100th  Year 

Chicago  —  The  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  entered  its  100th  year  on 
June  10.  The  big  celebra¬ 
tion  will  come  a  year  hence,  but 
in  an  editorial  marking  its  99th 
birthday,  the  Tribune  looked  to 
the  future  and  pledged  its  con¬ 
tinued  fearlessness  in  “plain 
talking.” 

“We  know  that  even  in  the 
next  few  years  there  may  be 
profound  changes  in  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  producing  newspapers 
and  we  shall  adopt  them  with¬ 
out  regret  as  they  are  devel¬ 
oped,”  said  the  Tribune,  “but  we 
aren’t  going  to  change  the  fun¬ 
damental  moral  attitude  of  this 
newspaper.  That  stands.” 


E.  W.  Dean  Buys 
The  Inglewood 
News  in  Calif. 

Edwin  W.  Dean,  former  editor 
and  publisher,  of  Marengo  (III.) 
Republican-News,  became  editor 
and  Dublisher  of  the  Inglewood 
(Calif.)  Daily  News,  June  17, 
according  to  the  announcement 
of  the  sale  of  the  property  by 
the  former  owners,  A. 

and  Hubert  H.  Shaw. 

In  the  sale  of  the  Daily  News, 
the  Shaw  family  concludes  two 
generations  of  service  to  Ingle¬ 
wood.  Originally  going  to  Ingle¬ 
wood  to  purchase  a  weekly 
paper,  the  Shaws  have  seen  the 
community  develop  into  a 
major  city  of  about  35,000 
population.  Since  the  death  of 
the  father,  mother  and  son  have 
operated  the  business  with  the 
son  in  active  charge.  Both  Mrs. 
Shaw  and  her  son  plan  to  rest. 

Mr.  Dean  has  been  in  the  pub¬ 
lishing  business  since  1932  when 
he  purchased  the  Seymour 
(Iowa)  Herald,  after  graduating 
from  Iowa  State  College  at 
Ames  where  he  majored  in 
journalism  and  economics  and 
worked  in  various  capacities  on 
the  Ames  (Iowa)  Daily  Tribune. 

Since  1934,  Mr.  Dean  has 
been  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Marengo  Republican-News  sell¬ 
ing  out  there  in  April  to  move 
with  his  family  to  Inglewood. 
Mr.  Dean  also  has  publishing  in¬ 
terests  in  Chicago  where  he  is 
part-owner  of  a  weekly  and  two 
monthly  magazines. 

’The  Inglewood  sale  was  ar¬ 
ranged  by  W.  H.  Glover. 

■ 

M.  C.  SpeideL  Jr.,  Home 

Corporal  Merritt  C.  Speidel, 
Jr.,  son  of  the  president  of 
Speidel  Newspapers.  Inc.,  has 
completed  Army  duty  which  in¬ 
cluded  10  months’  duty  in  the 
European  ’Theater.  He  was 
wounded  while  fighting  with 
the  309th  Infant,  78th  Di¬ 
vision,  a  few  days  after  crossing 
the  Remagen  Bridge  over  the 
Rhine  with  the  first  troops  of 
(3en.  Courtney  Hodges’  First 
Army  to  enter  Germany.  Re¬ 
covering  after  extensive  hos¬ 
pitalization,  Corporal  Speidel 
served  in  Germany  and  re¬ 
turned  to  this  country  last  De¬ 
cember. 


New  Officers 
Appointed  by 
Altoona  Mirror 

Altoona,  Pa.  —  Announce¬ 
ment  was  made  here  on  June  13, 
the  72nd  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the 
Altoona  Mirror, 
that  stockhold¬ 
ers  of  the  Mir¬ 
ror  Printing  Co., 
publisher  of  the 
Mirror,  had  ef¬ 
fected  a  reor- 
ganization 
which  however 
does  not  in- 
V  o 1 V  e  any 
change  in  the 
ownership  o  r 
general  policy  of  „  • 

the  newspaper.  noltxmger 

Under  the  terms  of  the  re¬ 
organization  the  directors  were 
authorized  to  make  certain 
changes  and  this  directive  was 
carried  out  and  these  officers 
were  chosen:  President,  D.  N. 
Slep;  first  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  J.  E.  Holtzinger; 
second  vicepresident,  Frank  C. 
Slep:  third  vicepresident,  James 
G.  Slep;  secretary,  Mrs.  Sarah 
Frances  Kievan,  and  treasurer. 
Miss  Ada  E.  Reynolds. 

The  three  vicepresidents  and 
the  newly-elected  secretary  are 
the  grandchildren  of  the  late 
Harry  Slep,  founder  and  direct¬ 
ing  genius  of  the  Altoona  Mirror 
from  its  establishment  on  June 
13,  1874,  to  his  death  in  June. 
1922. 

D.  N.  Slep,  who  has  served 
as  president  of  the  company 
since  the  death  of  the  founder, 
his  father,  is  relieved  of  the 
duties  as  general  manager  under 
the  reorganization,  now  assumed 
by  Mr.  Holtzinger. 

Mr.  Holtzinger,  a  grandson  of 
the  founder,  is  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Holtzinger.  His 
father  has  been  the  circulation 
manager  of  the  Mirror  for  many 
years,  while  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Cordelia  C.  (Slep)  Holtzinger, 
was  vicepresident  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  resigning  to  make  possible 
the  changes  here  outlined. 

A  graduate  of  Pennsylvania 
State  College  in  1925,  Mr.  Holt¬ 
zinger  entered  the  service  of  the 
Union  Bank  of  Altoona,  where 
he  remained  for  five  years, 
rising  to  the  position  of  as¬ 
sistant  cashier. 


Home  and 
Garden.. 

One  of  the  most  popular 
features  of  the  NEW 
BEDFORD 

Sunday 

Standard  -  Times 

You  sell  the  4th  Largest 
Market  in  Massachusetts  with 
the 

NEW  BEDFORD 
STANDARD-TIMES 


If  you  have 
something 
to  say  to  the 
people  of 
\^hington. 

More 

people  will 
see  it  in 
the  Times- 
Herald. 
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as  of  September  30,  1945 
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Your  taste  for  choice,  nutritious  Oregon  pears,  apples,  peaches,  prunes  and 
cherries  makes  fruit  crops  an  important  part  of  Oregon’s  annual  $280,000,000 
agricultural  income.  Season  after  season,  millions  of  bushels  are  harvested 
and  sent  as  fresh,  canned,  fiozen  or  dried  delicacies  into  the  nation’s  markets. 

Deep  fertile  soil  and  exceptionally  favorable  climatic  conditions  let  Oregon 
growers  consistently  produce  a  fruit  yield  much  higher  per  tree — both  in 
quality  and  quantity— than  the  national  average. 

We  are  proud  of  the  thousands  of  acres  of  well-kept  orchards  which  are  an 
integral  part  of  Oregon’s  diversified  farming.  They  help  to  make  agriculture 
one  of  Oregon’s  great  wealth-producing  activities — and  assure  an  abundant 
supply  of  select  fruits  for  your  thorough  enjoyment. 


Profitable  orchards  help  make  the  Oregon  market*  of  lyi 
million  persons,  with  two  billion  dollars  in  expendable 
income.  Oregon's  per  capita  earnings,  12.5%above  the  national 
average,  add  increased  buying  power  to  a  large  savings  back¬ 
log.  It  is  a  big  market  you  will  want  to  reach,  if  you  have  a 
product  or  service  to  sell.  To  obtain  coverage  thruughout  this 
important  market  with  a  single  newspaper,  use  The  Oregon¬ 
ian,  with  the  largest  circulation  .  .  .  daily  and  Sunday. 

*Ortgon  and  «etwi»  Scuthwauam  Washington  coanties. 
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L  H.  Brownholtz 
Elected  Head 
Of  O'Mora  Firm 


EDWARD  T.  AUSTIN,  editor-in-  TnH 

chief  of  the  Copley  news-  All  mUnCie#  UlU. 
papers,  received  from  a  well-  Muncie,  Ind.  —  Charles  L. 
known  astrologer  a  “business  Nicholson  was  named  general 
horoscope"  of  the  San  Diego  manager  of  the  Muncie^Star  and 
(Calif.)  Tribune  -  Sun,  which 
pointed  out  that  “after  August  2, 

_  _ _  as  Saturn  moves  into  the  Ninth 

the  stock  of  the  House  of  publicity,  advertising, 
in  etc.,  the  paper  should  branch 
the  hands  of  five  out.” 

. Saturn's  mov- 

House  of 


'  Muncie  Print- 

^  ing  Company, 

owners  of  these 
^  newspapers,  this 

week. 

Nicholson,  49, 
was  born  in 
A  Newton,  Kansas, 

and  educated  in 
the  public 
,  ,  schools  there 

Nicholson  and  at  Knox 

College  in  Galesburg,  Ill.  While 
in  school  and  college,  he  served 
his  newspaper  apprenticeship  as 
a  reporter  and  desk  man.  At  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  I  he  en¬ 
listed  in  the  Illinois  National 
Guard  and  went  overseas  in 
1917  as  a  non-commissioned  of¬ 
ficer  in  the  149th  Field  Artillery 
_  brigaded  with  In¬ 
diana’s  150th  Field  Artillery  in 
General  Douglas  MacArthur’s 
famous  42nd  Rainbow  D  i  - 


■  corporation 

key  executives.  Austin  replied 

Newly  -  elect-  iog  into  the  Ninth 

ed  president  of  pubiicity  might  heip,  but  I  am 

the  firm  is  Les-  inclined  toward  the  notion  that 
lie  H.  Brown-  more  newsprint  and  stabilized 
holtz.  He  sue-  business  conditions  would  turn 
reeds  E .  C .  the  trick.” 

Trowbridge,  ■ 

Brownholtz  who  has  retired  JIMMY  MURPHY  of  the  Paw- 
from  the  office  tucket  ( R.  I. )  Times  copy 

he  held  the  last  10  years  and  desk  submitted  the  headline-of- 
has  sold  all  stock  holdings  in  the  the-week  that  wasn't  published: 
company.  Labor  Strikes  Harry  Tramae 

Other  new  officers  and  share-  ■ 

holders  are  J.  Rufus  Doig,  Pres-  RAPID  redeployment,  as  re¬ 
ton  Roberts  and  Kenneth  Den-  ported  by  the  Associated 

nett,  vicepresidents,  and  Edwin  Press  wire  in  Winston-Salem, 

D.  Duryea,  secretary-treasurer,  N.  C.  recently: 

Before  the  reorganization,  the  Russia  —  Allied  military  au- 
five  men  were  junior  partners  thorities  estimated  that  the  which  was 
In  the  firm,  which  was  founded  U.S.S.R.  had  released  more  than 
in  1905  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  10,000,000  men  from  military 
in  the  field.  service  in  the  last  10  minutes. 

Some  of  the  stock  interest  will  etc. 
be  distributed  among  the  cor-  ■ 

poration’s  35  employes,  under  a  THE  Houston  (Tex.)  Post  had 
plan  now  being  formulated.  a  typographical  misfire  the 

Mr.  Brownholtz  joined  other  day  in  this  item : 

O’Mara  &  Ormsbee  in  1921  after  Washington  —  President  Tru- 
worklng  in  the  advertising  de-  man  was  presented  with  an  oil 
partment  of  the  old  Chicago  portrait  of  himself  and  his  93- 
Record-Herald.  He  started  in  year-old  motor. 
the  firm's  Chicago  office,  served 
as  manager  there  for  seven 
xears,  and  became  manager  of 
the  New  York  office  in  1940.  A 
year  later  he  was  made  a  vice- 
president. 

Last  year,  during  development 
of  the  firm’s  expansion  plan,  Mr. 

Brownholtz  was  elected  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident.  He  has  also 
been,  for  the  oast  year,  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  the  New  York  chapter, 

American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives. 

Mr.  Dnig,  with  the  company 
since  1928,  became  manager  of 
the  Los  Angeles  office  in  1936. 

Pacific  Coast  manager  in  1944 
in  the  San  Francisco  office.  In 
1945  he  moved  to  New  York 
as  sales  manager. 

Mr.  Roberts  ioined  O’Mara  & 

Ormsbee  in  1920  in  the  Chicago 
office.  He  opened  the  Detroit 
office  in  1924.  and  has  been  man¬ 
ager  there  since  then. 

Formerly  with  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  Mr.  Dennett  went  to 
the  representative  firm  in  1929. 

Since  1940  he  has  been  manager 
of  the  Chicago  office. 

Mr.  Duryea  has  been  with  the 
company  since  1915.  He  has 
held  the  position  of  secretary 
since  1917.  Five  years  ago  he 
added  the  duties  ai  treasurer. 


this  headline  in  the  Racine  advertising  director  of  the  Wash 
(Wis.)  Journal-Times  performed  ington,  (D.  C.)  News  and  busi- 
a  neat  trick:  ness  r— 

Celeaei,  Wife  Arrested  "ews 
In  Crewe  Jewel  Cate  ne  be 

B  the  i 

STORY  in  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 

Sun  -  Telegraph  about  a  19- 
year-old  housemaid  suffering  ™‘sss. 
from  malnutrition  wound  up:  .^9 

“Munching  crackers  in  the 
hospital  between  meals,  the  girl 

“I  can’  sm  o  g  nough  o  a.”  ^ 

(In  other  words,  “I  can’t  seem  y 
to  get  enough  to  eat.”)  sigim 

THE  OBITUARY  column  in  the  |n*  ^ 

Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald-  P 

Journal  recently  reported  the 
death  of  John  Obit,  4. 

■ 

DURING  the  recent  U.  S.  rail¬ 
road  strike,  the  Quebec  ( Can. ) 

Chronicle-Telegraph  bulletined : 

"No  fright  trains  today.” 


Howard  W.  Blakesln 
is  at  Bikini  Atoll  to  report 
the  atom  bomb  tests.  Re¬ 
peatedly  honored  for  his 
science  reporting,  Pulitier 
Prize  winner  Blakeslee 
assures  AP  newspapers  of 
fast,  brilliant,  interest- 
packed  copy.  Blakeslee  is 
supported  by  an  expert 
staff  -  all  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Don  Whitehead, 
Honolulu  chief  of  bureau. 


Excess  Insurance 
Covering 


LIBEL 


Sun  Club  Gets  Photo 

The  Sun  Club,  composed  of 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  was  presented  re¬ 
cently  with  a  photograph  of  the 
late  publisher,  William  T.  Dew¬ 
art  Jr.,  and  a  Jo  Davidson  bust 
Dks  Moines,  la. — For  the  12th  of  the  late  William  T.  Dewart 
year,  the  Des  Moines  Register  Sr.  Thomas  W.  Dewart,  pub- 
and  Tribune  have  awarded  Usher,  made  the  presentation, 
scholarships  of  $150  each  to  12  The  photograph,  the  work  of 
carrier  boys  on  the  basis  of  de-  Sun  photographer  A  n  t  h  o  n  y 
livery  service,  efficiency  in  han-  Lanza,  completes  a  series  of  pi(^ 
dling  money,  citizenship,  sales  tures  of  former  publishers  on 
record,  and  scholastic  ability.  the  walls  of  club  headquarters. 


We  pioneered  thii  6eld  and  now  serve 
Newspapers  and  Broadcasters  nation¬ 
wide.  Have  your  Insurance  Broker 
write  us  for  full  details  and  quotations. 


Empioyars  Rainsuranc* 
Corporation 

lataraaca  Exchaaga  Bldg., 
Kaasai  City,  MitsoHri 


McCarthy  Tells  Views 
On  G1  Press  Freedom 


ANY  CONCEPT  of  GI  press 

freedom  should  be  built 
•round  the  right  of  its  editors 
to  refuse  to  publish  material 
they  find  objectionable  rather 
than  the  freedom  to  print  what 
they  please,  according  to  Joe 
McCarthy,  former  editor  of 
Yanle,  and  now  in  charge  of  the 
non-fiction  department,  Cos¬ 
mopolitan. 

McCarthy,  who  was  released 
from  the  Army  shortly  before 
the  final  issue  of  Yank  came 
out  in  December,  was  critical 
of  some  of  the  peacetime  GI  edi¬ 
tors  and  of  the  attitude  of  some 
officials  which,  he  believes, 
have  caused  recent  disputes 
over  freedom  of  the  GI  press. 

“A  good  GI  press  can  only 
come  from  a  high  caliber  of 
Journalistic  responsibility  and 
competence,”  McCarthy  told 
Eorroa  &  Publisher,  “and  they 
must  be  exercised  by  both  the 
GI  editors  and  the  Command." 

McCarthy  pointed  out  cases  in 
which  high  officers  with  insuf¬ 
ficient  Journalistic  ability  had 
tried  to  dictate  policies  of  the 
GI  press.  He  said  he  thought 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  post¬ 
war  difficulties  was  the  lack  of 
such  professional  knowledge  on 
their  part. 

But  the  ex-Yank  editor  did 
not  restrict  his  criticism  to  of¬ 
ficers.  “The  final  authority  over 
what  goes  into  an  Army  news¬ 
paper  should  be  with  men  who 
have  a  little  bit  of  balance,”  he 
said.  “And  I  don't  think  some 
of  the  editors  in  recent  months 
have  had  it. 

"Yank,  the  wartime  Start  and 
Stripes,  and  the  CBI  Roundup 
gained  the  respect  of  both  of¬ 
ficers  and  enlisted  men  partly 
because  the  enlisted  ^itors 
were  responsible  people,  who 
understood,  for  example,  which 
gripe  letters  not  to  publish.”  he 
explained. 

“I  don't  believe  you  can  have 
an  absolutely  free  press  in  the 
Army,”  McCarthy  went  on. 
“Since  GI  editors  are  first  sol¬ 
diers,  rather  than  journalists, 
they  must  be  bound  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  by  military  restrictions. 

“By  the  same  token,  you  can't 
be  realistic  and  say  that  GI  edi¬ 
tors  have  the  same  relationship 
to  the  War  Department  as  civ¬ 
ilian  editors  have  to  their  pub¬ 
lishers.  The  GI  press  is  a  wel¬ 
fare  agency,  published  for  the 
bmefit  of  the  soldiers. 

“If  an  Army  newspaper  loses 
faith  with  its  readers,  by  for 
•sample,  publishing  orientation 
material  which  is  ordinarily 
presented  in  sessions  the  sol¬ 
dier  is  compelled  to  attend,  then 
it  no  longer  fulfills  its  function. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  don't  think 
the  GI  press  should  publish  any¬ 
thing  that  destroys  the  prestige 
of  the  Army  or  gives  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy.” 

McCarthy  divides  his  ideas  on 
freedom  of  the  GI  press  into 
what  he  terms  “negative”  and 
“positive”  limitations.  On  the 
positive  side,  he  maintains  that 
the  editors  should  never  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  publish  anything  they 


believe  would  cause  the  papers 
to  “lose  faith”  with  the  readers. 
This  might  include  “orientation” 
material,  such  as  articles  on  the 
“use  and  care  of  wet-cold  water 
equipment”  or  “when  and  how 
to  salute  an  officer.” 

On  the  negative  side,  Mc¬ 
Carthy  declar^  that  there  were 
certain  “obvious  restrictions” 
which  GI  editors  should  be 
forced  to  recouiize.  Unfair  or 
unrealistic  “gripe”  letters  might 
be  included  in  this  category. 

“But  you  can't  state  a  gen¬ 
eral  policy  on  negative  restric¬ 
tions,”  McCarthy  asserted. 
“These  restrictions  must  be  in¬ 
terpreted  in  relation  to  specific 
instances.” 

McCarthy  suggests  that  final 
authority  should  rest  with  a 
board  (rf  officers,  all  of  whom 
have  a  high  level  of  Journalistic 
ability.  The  decisions  of  this 
board  should  not  be  over-ruled 
by  a  theater  or  area  commander, 
who,  by  necessity,  is  a  military 
man,  and  seldom  has  the  profes¬ 
sional  knowledge  to  deal  with 
such  matters. 

McCarthy's  remarks  came  on 
the  heels  of  a  United  Press  dis¬ 
patch  from  Manila  which  re¬ 
ported  that  the  entire  staff  of 
the  Army  newspaper.  Daily 
Pacifican,  except  for  three 
technicians,  was  transferred  to 
other  duties  as  a  result  of  its 
protest  against  what  the  staff 
characterized  as  an  Army  policy 
of  “censorship,  misinformation 
and  half-truths.” 

This  was  the  latest  of  a  series 
of  squabbles  over  GI  press  free¬ 
dom  which  began  when  two 
members  of  the  Tokyo  edition. 
Stars  and  Stripes,  were  removed 
by  the  Area  Command  some 
months  ago.  Since  then  the 
Honolulu,  European  and  Medi¬ 
terranean  editions  of  the  same 
newspaper  have  been  involved 
in  similar  disputes. 

■ 

Ed  Johnson  Returns 

Chicago  —  Ed  Johnson,  artist 
and  promotion  director  of  the 
Branham  Company,  publishers' 
representatives,  has  returned  to 
his  former  duties  at  the  Bran¬ 
ham  headquarters  in  Chicago. 

P  Add  a 

j  home  delivered 
to  your 


Ensign's  Footwork 
Fathoms  John  L. 

Washington — There's  a  young 
ensign  assigned  to  the  press  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Navy  Department 
who  doesn't  like  newspapermen’s 
sense  of  humor. 

Given  a  batch  of  releases  to 
take  to  the  press  room  he 
marched  into  the  nest  of  re¬ 
porters  and  distributed  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  nomination 
of  John  L.  Sullivan  as  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  complete 
with  biographies.  A  poker-faced 
scribe  told  the  ensign,  “There’s 
no  mention  of  the  time  Jim  Cor¬ 
bett  knocked  him  out!” 

liie  ensign  gathered  the  ma¬ 
terial,  took  it  back  to  the  main 
office.  He  returned  a  few  min¬ 
utes  later  and  went  through  the 
distributive  process,  this  time 
glowering  at  the  newsmen. 


Getlixi  Honored 

Natt  S.  Getlin,  former  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Newark 
Star-Ledger,  and  earlier  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  New  York 
Post,  has  been  awarded  the 
Medal  of  Freedom.  During  the 
war  he  was  in  charge  of  the 
Printing  and  Paper  Division, 
Psychological  Warfare  Branch, 
Office  of  War  Information,  in 
the  Mediterranean  Area  and  last 
fall  was  sent  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment  to  establish  and  op¬ 
erate  newspapers  in  Germany 
from  Frankfurt  headquarters. 
Getlin  was  at  one  time  with  the 
Philadelphia  Record, 


Jk\  S.C.J, 


Evans  Heads 
U.  S.  Newsmen 
In  London 

London,  England  —  Joseph  S. 
Evans,  Jr.,  chief  European  cor- 
re^toiifient  of  Newsweek  mag¬ 
azine,  was  unanimously  elecM 
president  of  the  Association  of 
American  Correspondents  in 
London  for  1946-47  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  group  in 
the  Hotel  Savoy. 

Evans  succeeds  Charles  A. 
Smith,  chief  of  the  London  bu¬ 
reau  of  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice. 

Merrill  Mueller,  NBC  corre¬ 
spondent,  was  elected  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  Seville  Davis,  Christim 
Science  Monitor,  was  named  sec¬ 
retary,  and  Ned  Russell,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  treasurer. 

The  following  were  elected  to 
the  executive  committee: 

Smith,  retiring  president; 
Herbert  Matthews,  N^ew  York 
Times;  Robert  W.  Bunnelle,  As¬ 
sociated  Press:  W.  R.  Higgin¬ 
botham,  United  Press;  Arthur 
Mann,  MBS;  John  Wilhelm,  Chi- 
cago  Sun;  William  Fulton,  CW- 
cago  Tribune;  Howard  K.  Smith, 
CBS. 

■ 

Newsprint  Ship 

The  newsprint  ship,  Basker 
ville,  was  christened  recently  by 
Lady  Rothermere,  wife  of  the 

K'  'isher  of  the  London  Daily 
.  The  ship,  built  to  cany 
newsprint  between  Newfound¬ 
land  and  Britain. 
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Here's  the  ideal  spot  for  your  next  sales  test. 
A  progressive  city,  industrious  people,  alert  re¬ 
tailers  and  prosperous  farmers  ...  all  centrally 
located  in  the  profitable  South  Carolina  market. 
And  consider  this!  THE  COLUMBIA  STATE 
and  THE  RECORD  offer  you  the  largest  circula¬ 
tion  coverage  of  this  rich  market .  . .  and  an  alert 
advertising  staff  geared  to  go  aU-out  to  put  your 
product  over.  Let  us  furnish  you  with  details. 
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Atlanta  department  store  whose  Ktusa 


volume  in  1945  exceeded  $33,000,000 


and  whose  plans  for  the  future  in¬ 


clude  an  expansion  program  costing 


mure  than  $5,000,000. 


IT  IS  NOTHING  LESS  THAN  AN 
ENTIRELY  NEW  MERCHANDISING  MEDIUM 


SDurmil 

Covers  Dixie  Like  the  Dew 


"Three  days  after  the  first  issue  in  January,  1945,  we  agreed 
that  the  Sunday  Magazine  of  The  Atlanta  journal  was  far  more 
than  merely  another  outlet  for  advertising.  We  greeted  it  as  an 
entirely  new  merchandising  medium.  Experience  has  borne  out 
our  judgment.  That's  why  we  used  more  than  a  hundred  pages 
of  space  last  year  and  are  using  this  magazine  at  an  even  greater 
rate  this  year.” 

Walter  H.  Rich, 

President,  Pick’s,  Inc. 

The  Sunday  Magazine  of  The  Atlanta  Journal  is  edited  on  the  premise  that 
the  local  angle  and  the  sales  angle  are  the  same.  As  a  result,  it  does  provide 
new  intensification  for  promotion  ...  is  singularly  productive  for  the  mer¬ 
chants  and  manufacturers  who  crowd  its  pages  week  after  week. 

In  one  short  year,  it  has  achieved  second  place  in  Sunday  supplement  linage. 
Future  plans — ours  and  our  advertisers’ — promise  even  greater  success  ahead. 
So,  we  suggest  that  now  is  not  a  moment  too  soon  to  make  space  reservations 
for  the  remainder  of  1946. 
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By  Rosco«  EUard.  Anodote  Dean 

Graducrt*  School  of  JourBaliam.  Columbia  Univoraitr*  N.  Y. 


TTttrVk  MrrHliAmra'  the  over-simpllfled  liberal  the-  The  criticism  is  documented 

neso  X  in  America,  and  deserved.  But  like  many 

Newspaper  Odyssey  And  finally  there  were  post-  o^ply  felt  arraignments  it  can’t 

THF  Fniir  ATTOV  OF  A  FouFTON  graduate  revelations  about  Italy,  dwell  long  enough  upon  the  vlr- 
CORRESTOND*ENT  Th®  title  is  neat  and  meaning-  tures  of  the  accused  to  be  fair. 

Matthews.  New  Y<^:  Harcourt!  ful.  And  Mr.  Matthews  follows  Also  Mr.  Siepmann  was  in  a 
Brace  and  Company.  5S0  i>p.  $4.  the  implied  thesis  Carefully,  position  to  clarify  fully  for  the 
AT  ONE  of  those  two-speakers-  But  the  reader  finds  that  he  is  public  the  relationship  of  the 
and-a-forum  dinners  in  a  uni-  being  educated  along  with  the  FCC  and  radio.  He  doesn’t  do  it. 
versity  town,  newspapers  were  author.  Autobiography  is  a  But  the  book  is  not  so  much 
getting  the  customary  lambast-  pleasant  condiment,  not  an  in-  the  hurling  of  a  lance  at  radio 


experience,  three  years  as  ad¬ 
viser  to  owl’s  oriental  broad¬ 
casting  section,  and  he  aided  in 
writing  the  report  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  which  called  for  program 
reform  and  put  static  into  the 
entire  industry  from  its  dynamos 
to  the  tips  of  its  antennae. 

’The  criticism  is  documented 
attd  deserved.  But  like  many 
(l^ply  felt  arraignments  it  can’t 
dwell  long  enough  upon  the  vir- 


CORRESPONDENT  by  Herbert  L. 


ing  from  the  customarily  unin*  truslon,  in  this  book  of  clarified  as  the  deft  stroke  of  a  lancet 


formed  intellectual.  As  Wilbur  recent  history.  _ 

Forrest  of  the  New  York  Herald  ’The  style  is  mellow,  lean,  and  mgs  and  sutures  may  well  re- 

Tribune  laments  in  the  June  8  observant.  ’There  is  much  of  suit. 

EAP,  no  newspaperman  both-  this  sort  of  writing: 

ered  to  reply.  But  a  distin-  "Romance  there  is  in  plenty  ^  Useful  Book 
guished  economist  did.  He  was  in  tropical  lands,  but  it  is  subtle.  _  _  ,  ..  . 

Dr.  Karl  Bopp.  It  penetrates  the  senses  in  odd  Un  AuVOItlSUl^^ 

"I  disagree  with  that  esti-  ways;  it  is  a  delicate,  musky  advertising  layout  by  Ri.i.arii 

ho  .niH  “AnH  ie  perfume.  a  palm  tree  against  Cbenault.  Nrw  York:  Heck- 


into  radio’s  ailing  parts.  Cleans- 


ered  to  reply.  But  a  distin¬ 
guished  economist  did.  He  was 
Dr.  Karl  Bopp. 


mate”  he  said  “And  here  is  Perfm"®.  a  Palm  tree  against  ‘  ,s.  ci.enault.  Nrw  York:  Heck- 

on.  if  m.n,  from  my  SSSntoriS  'the'ta^of"^  “ 

rt“d"y  <llo^V.5  tSlunSio?  ™  ™.E  '•rg.  format  nmtasmry 
ffilne  and  fo^  f Hme  n'j  breeze  on  warm  to  display  layouts,  an  experi- 

late  i  wet  hnid  the  near  brilliance  of  the  enced  and  highly  successful  ad- 

late  I  tried  to  get  hold  of  cer-  *  sandv  wastes  ”  vertising  and  magazine  art  di- 

S  them  Thev  e“h.d^‘*mr®ein"  «  delightful  reading,  and  rector  gives  66  excellent  adver- 
of  them.  They  eluded  me  con-  rneatv  hnnk  tisements,  seven  of  them  in 

sistently.  ’Then  one  morning.  ^  color.  His  text  discusses  the 

over  coffee,  I  stumbled  on  to  a  „  ,  —  .  .  el«*hents  of  layout, 

clear,  compact  digest  of  all  my  naalO  S  rOSltlOn  An  excellent  bibliography  on 

facts — and  the  explanation.  AnrrltrvArl  layout,  composition,  and  color 

“•TKa  satAA  ^  miTihmAH  th^  nrirnit 


over  coffee,  I  stumbled  on  to  a 
clear,  compact  digest  of  all  my 
facts — and  the  explanation. 

“The  story  was  tucked  away 
on  an  inside  page  of  the  New 
York  Tlme$.  It  was  datelined 


RADIO’S  SECOND  CHANCE  by 
Charles  A.  Siepmann.  Ronton:  Little. 
Drown  .ind  Company.  282  pp.  $2.50 


color.  His  text  discusses  the 
eUfhents  of  layout. 

An  excellent  bibliography  on 
layout,  composition,  and  color 
combined  with  the  adroit  selec- 
I*)'  tion  of  advertisements  to  make 
Vn  a  useful  book 


Paris  and  signed  by  Herbert  L.  A  MUST  on  the  reading  list  of 


Matthews.  I  wrote  Mr.  Mat-  those  interested  in  mass  com- 
thews.  How  did  he  get  access  munication.  ^lUCaCfO  OGVGrailCS 

to  the  information?  How  about  ’The  book  argues  that  radio  Chicago  —  ’The  Chicago  Daily 
this  and  that?  allows  commercialism  to  rule.  Newt  contract  with  the  Guild 

“He  was  off  covering  a  war.  that  it  hasn’t  measured  up  to  provides  severance  of  one 
but  my  query  followed  and  his  its  opportunities  and  responsi-  week’s  pay  for  each  full  six 
answer  was  prompt  and  reveal-  bilities  for  enlightenment  of  a  months  of  continuous  employ¬ 
ing.  The  subject  had  interested  tremendous  audience.  ’The  dis-  ment,  up  to  28  weeks.  In  E  &  P 
Mr.  Matthews,  too.  He  knew  cussion  is  thoroughly  well-in-  for  May  25  it  was  stated  errone- 
which  top  bankers  in  Europe  formed.  Its  author  spent  12  ously  as  one  month’s  pay  for 
would  know;  and  they  knew  years  in  practical  broadcasting  each  six  months. 


I  wrote  Mr.  Mat 


those  interested  in  mass  com-  /"iu:-, — .  c 
munication.  Clucago  Severance 

’The  book  argues  that  radio  Chicago  — ’The  Chicago  Daily 
allows  commercialism  to  rule.  Newt  contract  with  the  Guild 
that  it  hasn’t  measured  up  to  provides  severance  of  one 


him.  ’They  knew  he  would  un¬ 
derstand  the  information,  so 
they  told  him.” 

As  Bob  Casey  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  Newt  puts  it.  “Know  what 
to  ask  and  go  to  the  top  to  ask 
it.  Usually  it  gets  you  the  facts 
a  long  way  ahead  of  compet¬ 
itors.” 

Mr.  Matthews  doesn’t  mention 
the  Bopp  incident  in  his  “Eidu- 
cation  of  a  Foreign  Correspond¬ 
ent.”  But  he  tells  of  a  career 
of  experiences,  physical  and  in¬ 
tellectual,  in  the  post-graduate 
growth  of  a  newspaperman. 
Major  reporting  is  indeed  a  con¬ 
tinuous  education.  Henry  Jus¬ 
tin  Smith  used  to  say  that  those 
who  work  in  the  profession 
know  that  what  they  are  ex¬ 
periencing  is  life.  Not  bizarre 
and  selected  moments  but  basic 
universals.  And  Mr.  Matthews' 
autobiography  of  a  newspaper 
odyssey  is  fascinating  and  pro¬ 
fessionally  revealing. 

He  admits  condoning  the  Ethi¬ 
opian  conquest.  But  thereafter 
he  was  smelted  in  the  Spanish 
Civil  War — his  Spanish  Course, 
he  calls  it — and  he  came  out 
wiser  and  with  a  passionate 
hatred  for  Fascism  ana  appease¬ 
ment. 

Then  he  discovered  India — by 
the  field  trip  and  laboratory 
method.  Some  of  the  facts 
didn't  fit,  for  Mr.  Matthews,  into 


PRESS 


FOR 

SALE 


Four-multi-unit,  mezzanine  type  High-Speed 
Scott  press,  equipped  with  roller  bearings, 
pair  of  folders,  aerial  former.  Capacity  64 
pages  collect  or  32  pages  associate.  Flexible 
color  arrangement.  Completely  equipped 
with  Jones  tension  devices,  roll  shafts.  Two 
80-horse  D.C.  drives.  One  small  motor  gen¬ 
erator  set,  one  large  motor  generator  set,  and 
one  large  auxiliary  motor  generator  set,  250 
volts,  complete  with  all  control  boards  and 
push-button  station  controls. 

Wire  or  write 

B.  H.  Bidder,  Jr.,  Gen.  Mgr. 

DULUTH  HERALD 
Huluti)  .^etDiS-tirnbune 

DULUTH,  MINNESOTA 

IDITOR  ft 


-BUT  WE  KNOW 
BARRON’S  REAOERS! 


Now  that  BARRON’S  hu 
identified  its  subscriben 
and  additional  readers  by 
business,  position  and 
function  we  can  truthfully 
say  that  we  know  our 
readers.  We  know  beyond 
a  doubt  that  these  44,644 
successful  and  influential 
people  are  more  respon¬ 
sive  than  a  market  is  gen¬ 
erally  expected  to  be. 

When  BARRON’S  r^ 
cently  determined  to  iden¬ 
tify  25%  of  its  readership, 
research  directors  advisM 
us  to  send  questionnaire 
letters  to  every  subscriber 
in  order  to  receive  the  re¬ 
quired  response.  BUT 
COCKY  AS  IT  MAY 
SEEM,  WE  SENT  QUES¬ 
TIONNAIRE  LETTERS 
TO  ONLY  EVERY  THIRD 
NAME  ON  BARRON’S 
CIRCULATION  LIST. 
And  BARRON ’Ssubscrily 
ers  came  through!  6,77) 
out  of  8,946  replied,  a 
robust  75.7%. 

Here  are  proved  respon¬ 
siveness  and  reader  con¬ 
fidence —  the  guide-posts 
to  your  advertising  results 
— by  a  well-funded  mar¬ 
ket  of  key  executives  who 
read  BARRON’S  for 
profit  only. 

You  are  invited  to  write 
for  a  copy  of  the  results  of 
the  Fact  Finders  Survey. 


^ -  ^  ooj  ' 

BARRON’S 

4NAT10NAft  ■uunni  AMD  nNANClAl 


^40N«wStr*«t,N*wr*rti4,N.T.^ 

PUILISHERfer  Jnnn  22.  iNt 


Ilur  storj^  call  bi‘  told  in 
vcrj, few/  words:- 

dumber  One  in  rirculatiiin 

dumber  One  in  adi/ertising 

•<> 

-  < 

[dumber  One  in  serwiee  to 

tbe  eommunit^ 

•  ( 

■  I  . 


KEY  to  the  popularity  of  The  Sunday  Oklahoman's  music  column  can 
be  found  in  a  score  of  major  and  minor  musical  notes  that  range  from  news 
of  Oklahoma  City’s  own  Symphony  Orchestra  to  announcements  of  its  stu 
dent  recitals.  Music  appreciation  becomes  reader  appreciation  with  this 
kind  of  service  *which  is  typical  of  reader  services  found  throughout  The 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  Times. 


THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN  *  OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 


-fc  REPRESENTED  BY  THE  KATZ  AGENC 


rrea  suwuower  oi  liS|| 
Fisher  and  Stashower,  Ine., 
agency  for  the  campaign.  ^ 


observed  by  Set  lOf  EveiV  first  In  seatUnd 

len  and  was  *  metropolitan  dailies,  cost  mm 

ad  among  '^rf  Plfir'  P-000-  How  much  more  will 

■read  among  wliy  be  spent  and  the  extent  of  thi 

ad  CLEVEI.AND  -  The  Brother-  S®  i^®^hi®sa?d“ 

at,  attracted  hood  of  Railroad  '^ainmen  be-  Ony  on 

,  5%  of  the  ad-  I*®*  *"®1*  ^ 

fourth  most  weex  a  nauonwiae  aa  y^^  been  finished  far 

loiig^oTen  vertismg  campaign  in  metro-  j^^her  ads.  " 

long  women  pohUn  dailiw  ( E&P.  June  15,  ^r.  Whitney  said  the  undwh- 

'apture  of  a  Si  0^^  ***at  will  develop  into  the  j  g  purpose  is  to  sell  the  ida 

«  te’utarSSrto  adl^rtlS  to‘tSr^»bllc  «.«  strlk«1; 

%  men  70^  ij  *  *  •  aaverxising  necessary,  and  to  gain  goof 

stoSr  on  Um  to  bring  its  side  of  issues  to  the  j^e  Brotherhood  3 

seed  second  ^  .  labor  generally. 

% )  and  only  ^he  ads  last  week  were  six  “Strikes  Can  be  Prevented' 
lace  on  the  tull  columns  for  all  papers  on  vvas  the  title  of  the  first  inar 
the  first  schedule.  Newspapers  tion.  Mr.  Whitney’s  plcturt  s 
at  picture  in  unable  to  handle  that  size  were  the  top  gave  the  layout  its  ooh 
mt  Truman  given  the  option  of  carrying  1000  illustration  and  made  the  cigr 
,th  crippled  lines.  a  message  from  him.  Copy  we 

M^ite  House  A.  F.  Whitney,  president  of  broken  up  by  sketches  of  ntt- 
90%  of  the  the  Brotherhood,  announced  that  road  semaphores, 
lercentage  of  the  campaign  would  continue  Emphasized  were  the  poiai 
until  the  fall.  He  said  it  would  that  workers  don’t  like  strike 
ill  soon  pub-  be  carried  on  "in  every  big  city  and  that  the  government  csi 
tudy  of  the  newspaper  in  the  country’’  for  prevent  strikes  by  ranosiai 
Daily  Intel-  some  insertions  and  in  some  of  their  causes  and  not  by  weskei- 
them  for  the  entire  campaign,  ing  labor  unlona. 


SUNDAY,  MAY  19,  1946. 


Recihk 

Symphony  Signs  Francescatti, 
Traubel,  Whittemore,  Lowe 


M  A  rnmber  of  the  muuc  suff  At 
•outhMstern  Siam  coUec*.  Outaoi. 

TtM  procrAm  it  under  the  dtrecUoa 
of  OAktey  PtUmAn.  Arthur  Johntoo 
And  me  PerhAm,  Aod  it  At  foUowt: 


The  woman’s  top  favorite  na¬ 
tional  ad  wm  t^  668  line  dis¬ 
play  for  Marathon  Crasoline 
and  OiL  The  ad’s  illustratiop 
showing  a  youngster  waking 
from  a  nap,  aras  notad  by  24% 
the  woman. 

Locally,  woman  gave  top  at¬ 
tention  to  an  8S2-llne  ad  of  L.  S. 
Ayres  A  Co.  on  women’s  blouses. 
Second  place  favorite  among 
women  was  a  2,170  line  dinlay 
of  dresses  placed  by  H.  P.  Was¬ 
son  A  Co. 

Topping  the  men’s  list  of  best- 
read  ads  in  the  report  was  a 
2,26S  line  display  of  Block’s 
aimed  primarily  at  “ham’’  radio 
operators.  It  drew  attention  of 
48%  of  man  and  women  alike. 

Two  color  ads  appeared  in  the 
survey  issue,  one  a  1,008  line  dis- 

8 lay  for  Corby’s  Whiskey  and 
w  other 'a  1,025  line  ad  for 


Candidate  of  the  Free  People  erty-loving  electorate  of  Ten¬ 
nessee  will  waver  in  their 

H  resolution  or  their  undertak¬ 
ing:  a  dictatorial  regime  that 
has,  by  use  of  perennial  elec’- 
tion  frauds  usurped  the  place 
of  popular  government,  which 
mocks  at  democracy,  and, 
through  its  minions  in  high 
representative  o£Bce,  distorts 
the  voice  and  disgraces  the 
name  of  a  naturally  alert  and 
progressive  people,  must  and 
will  be  terminated.  It  is  the 
Arm  conviction  of  this  news¬ 
paper  ^at,  given  a  full  and 
fair  enforcement  of  the  elec^ 
tion  laws,  Mr.  Carmack  will 
deal  that  regime  a  shattering 

_ _ _  __  _  blow  In  August  by  defeating 

the  elder  machine  senator. 

The  Nashville  Tennessean 
knows  and  respects  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  public  it  serves, 
and  the  merit  of  its  services 
has  assured  the  mutuality  of 
this  regard.  Proud  of  this 


There  comes  a  time  to  Candidate  of  “Boss”  Crump 


a  canard  ai 


The  South  is  NOT  "the 


home  of  reaction. 


The  South  does  not  smoke 
magnolia  mast  in  opium  pipes, 
gazing  backward  and  holding 
back.  It  is  not  “the  land  of 
the  Bourbons,”  “the  drag  on 
the  American  social  and 
political  order.”  It  is  no  such 
thing.  And  that  large  section 
of  the  hsrperborean  press 
that  indulges  a  loose  habit  of 
judging  a  great  and  living 
section  of  our  country  by  its 
lesser  lights  and  cruder  voices 
needs  to  civilize  its  tongue. 

This  is  the  press  in  which 
by  dreary  usage  “South”  and 
"reactionary”  have  become 
synonymous  terms.  The  pre¬ 
sumption  is  false  and  the 
language  libelous. 

Who  says  so? 

Who  has  the  right?  The 
South  has  the  right.  The 
Nashville  Tennessean,  at  the 
capital  of  the  natal  state  of 
atomic  energy  and  the  TVA, 
is  of  the  South,  southerly. 

The  Nashville  Tennessean 
says  so  and  knows  whereof 
it  speaks. 

TTie  demagogic  chant  so 
often  heard  In  the  legislative 
halls  is  not  the  true  voice  of 
the  South.  The  South  is  its 
people,  and  the  people  of  the 
South  look  and  strive  for¬ 
ward  as  earnestly  and  as 
courageously  as  any  of  the 
nation.  The  South  and  The 
Nashville  Tennessean  unAag- 
gingly  supported  Franklin  D. 

Roosevelt  in  his  four  niem- 
orable  campaigns,  not  as 
some  seem  to  suppose,  blind¬ 
ly,  because  he  was  a  Demo¬ 
crat,  but  because  he  was  a 
Democrat  who  believed  In 
democracy;  because  he 
brought  the  AAA,  the  PSA, 

and  TVA;  because  he  de-  maneuvers  of  men  in  high 
nounoed  limitation  of  the  office,  including  the  senior 
suffrage,  and  championed  senator  from  Tennessee,  who 
the  right  of  free  men  to  work  would  have  betrayed  the  pub- 
together  toward  bettering  the  lie  interest  and  will  by  bring- 
common  lot:  because  he  ing  upon  this  jiistly  renowned 
sounded  t^  rallying  cry  achievement  of  the  nation 
against  the  dark  forces  of  the  sure  blight  of  political 
world  oppression.  spoils. 

The  voice  of  the  people  of  And  as  this  newspaper  has 
the  South,  if  it  could  ^  cherished  the  TVA  for  its 
sounded  in  open  chorus,  good  works  and  its  exemplary 
would  bid  America  onward  conduct  as  a  public  agency, 
in  clearest  accent.  so  has  it  marked  and  bol- 

Who  says  so?  stered  every  enterprise,  pub- 

The  Nashville  Tennessean  lie  or  private,  whldi,  in  reln- 
which,  year  in  and  year  out,  forcing  the  culture  and  the 
has  prompted  the  Aght  for  economy  of  the  South, 


AP  Photo 

KENNETH  D.  McKELLAR 
Candidate  for  re-election  to 
the  United  States  Senate 
from  Tennessee 
The  Nashville  Tennessean 
Opposes  This  Man 


EDWARD  W.  CARMACK 

Candidate  for  the  Unit^ 
States  Senate  from  the 
State  of  Tennessee 

The  Nashville  Tennessean 
Supports  This  Man 


The  Nashville  Tennessean 
is  ONE  OF  THE  SOUTH’S 
GREAT  ADVERTISING 
MEDIUMS! 

For  the  first  quarter  of 
1946  The  Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean  ranks: 

1st  in  Department  Store 
advertising  among 
Southern  Sunday 
newspapers. 

3rd  in  Department  Store 
advertising  among 
Southern  Week¬ 
day  Morning  news¬ 
papers. 

3rd  in  Retail  Advertising 
among  Southern 
Sunday  news¬ 
papers. 

4th  in  Retail  Advertising 
among  Southern 
Weekday  Morning 
newspapers. 
Source: 

Media  Records,  Inc. 


strengthens  the  national 
fabric. 

The  people  of  the  South 
want  a  new  day  in  politics  at 
home,  governments  that  will 
be  elected  by  and  responsive 
to  the  majority  wilL  And  in 
no  Southern  state  is  this  pop¬ 
ular  dissatisfaction  with  mir 
representation  more  acute 
than  in  Tennessee.  Here 
Bossism  —  as  personiAed  in 
Boss  Crump  and  the  notori¬ 
ous  Shelby  Coimty  machine 
. . .  which  never  won,  honest¬ 
ly,  an  election  in  Tennessee 
.  .  .  proAted  by  poll-tax  dis¬ 
franchisement  of  the  many 
and  villainously  has  laid  its 
hands  upon  the  political  life. 

This  year,  as  in  previous 
election  years.  The  Nashville 
Tennessean  has  Axed  As 
shoulder  to  the  task  of  reno¬ 
vation  the  people  have  as¬ 
sumed  and  prosecute  with 
ever-Armer  determination  and 
brightening  prospects.  The 
task  is  by  no  means  light. 
The  grip  of  Bossism  upon 
the  public  offices  is  hardened 
by  the  desperation  of  ma¬ 
chines  Aghting  with  their 
back  to  the  wall.  But  neither 
this  newspaper  nor  the  11b- 


conAdence,  it  thereby  com¬ 
mends  its  pages  as  the  me^' 
dium  of  highest  trust  to  all 
who  have  messages  for  the 
eyes  and  appreciation  of  the 
modern,  forward-looking 
South. 


THE  NASHVILLE  TENNESSEAN 

•  Morning  •  Sunday 


SYNDICATES 


Ed  Sullivan 
With  Youth 

^  By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

FOR  a  Broadway  columnist  Ed 

Sullivan  gets  around  fast  and 
far.  When  the  Philadelphia  In- 
Quirer  used  his  “Listen.  Kids” 
feature  recently  as  a  split  page 
item  in  its  campaign  against 
juvenile  delinquency,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate  columnist  was  repeat¬ 
edly  unavailable  for  an  Editor 
&  Publisher  interview  —  being 
instead  on  trains  and  planes  for 
Washington,  Boston  and  the 
Kentucky  Derby. 

We  finally  caught  up  with  him 
in  his  New  York  hotel  office, 
comfortable  quarters  dominated 
by  an  oil  painting  of  Mrs.  Sulli- 
yan  and  two  bookcases  chicly 
full  of  biography  and  war  books. 

“I  frankly  don’t  like  gossip¬ 
ing,"  he  said.  “My  whole  back¬ 
ground  is  as  a  ^orts  writer. 
But  from  the  springboard  of  a 
Broadway  column  you  can  say  a 
lot  of  things  to  the  kids  you 
couldn’t  say  otherwise.” 

“What  goes  with  you  kids?” 
Sullivan  had  asked  in  his  Apr. 

18  syndicated  column.  And 
speaking  their  own  language,  he 
had  continued;  “During  the  war 
you  youngsters  sold  war  bonds, 
you  collected  old  scrap  and 
newspapers.  .  .  .  Now  the  war’s 
over,  and  there’s  a  juvenile 
crime  wave  sweeping  the  coun¬ 
try.  .  .  .  Did  you  all  give  up  be¬ 
ing  good  for  Lent?  ...  As  a 
Broadway  columnist.  I  «in  tell 
you  youngsters  that  there  is 
very  little  glamor  in  jail.  I’ve 
visited  a  lot  of  them  and  they 
are  not  much  fun.  .  .  .  Next  time 
one  of  you  kids  is  asked  to  take 
part  in  a  stickup  .  .  .  remember 
that  the  gang  has  picked  you 
out  as  a  sap.  .  .  .” 

When  the  Inquirer  came  out 
with  this  column  displayed  be¬ 
tween  two  news  stories  of 
crimes  by  young  people,  juvenile 
court  officers  gave  it  to  a  group 
of  newly  arrested  offenders  to 
read  and  several  boys  swore 
they’d  “go  straight.”  ’Then  two 
leading  crime  prevention  agen¬ 
das  and  numerous  schools, 
dnirches,  boys’  clubs  and  law 
agencies  asked  for  reprints  total- 
In  the  thousands, 
ullivan’s  “Listen,  Kids”  chap¬ 
ter  in  April  was  his  first  since 
the  young  men  went  to  war,  but 
only  one  in  a  long  series  whose 
etart  in  the  middle  thirties  he 
himself  cannot  remember. 

“Juvenile  delinquency  became 
60  pronounced  that  I  thought 
something  ought  to  be  done 
about  it,”  he  explained,  but  he 
was  staggered  by  the  response. 

Sullivan  was  impressed  by 
Bill  Robinson,  a  Ne^o,  who 
came  from  a  poor  family  to  win 
top  billing  in  his  tap-dancing 
profession  and  respect  from 
everyone.  If  he  could  do  it  with 
his  handicaps,  the  columnist  told 
the  kids,  why  are  you  worrying 
about  your  handicaps? 
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“The  Broadway  crowd  used  to 
kid  the  life  out  of  me,”  tiie  black¬ 
haired  columnist  admitted. 
Where  he  sat  with  his  narrow 
face,  oil  center  part,  generous 
nose  and  head  set  close  to  his 
shoulders  he  looked  like  a  medi¬ 
um  sized  halfback  “in  the  pink.” 
“And  the  people  on  the  paper — 
the  so-called  sophisticates — used 
to  call  me  Father  Sullivan.” 

But  he  didn’t  sound  greatly 
disturbed  by  the  ribbing.  “It 
has  always  seemed  to  me  that 
if  you  just  talk  to  kids — not 
down  to  them — they’ll  respond. 
I’ve  always  found  them  very 
good  sports.  I’ve  never  seen  a 
kid  you  couldn’t  persuade  to 
turn  over  a  new  leaf — if  you 
could  persuade  him  you’re  on 
the  level.” 

Sports  Writer  at  Heart 

It  was  as  a  sports  writer  that 
he  joined  the  New  York 
Graphic.  Then  a  change  in  staff 
began  to  put  pressure  on  the 
Graphic’s  sports  editor  to  vacate 
that  job  to  a  new  executive,  and 
the  Irish  stubbornness  of  Sulli¬ 
van  kept  him  defending  his  con¬ 
tract  even  to  the  extent  of  get¬ 
ting  receipts  for  his  columns 
from  the  composing  room. 

Finally  the  paper’s  manage¬ 
ment  asked  him  to  move  into 
the  Broadway  spot  which  Win- 
chell  and  Sobol  successively  had 
left  to  join  King  Features.  He 
did  and  moved  over  in  the  same 
capacity  to  the  Daily  News  on 
invitation  of  the  late  Capt.  J.  M. 
Patterson,  publisher. 

But  he  still  feels  a  yen  to  be 
writing  sports  again  —  if  it 
weren’t  that  the  golden  age  of 
Tilden,  Little  Bill  Johnson, 
Dempsey,  Greb,  Mickey  Walker, 
Bobby  Jones,  Earl  Sande  and  Ty 
Cobb  had  passed — and  he  puts  a 
good  deal  of  sports  in  his  col¬ 
umn.  "But  I  defy  anyone  to 
make  any  good  writing  out  of 
the  thre^dot  stuff.” 

Readers’  reactions  on  the  col¬ 
umn  are  far  stronger  and  more 
enthwiastic  for  the  “Listen, 
Kids*pieces  than  anything  else, 
but  Sullivan  supposes  a  diet  of 
them  wouldn’t  do.  So  he  con¬ 
tinues  to  write  the  divorce  and 
triangle  items  he  calls  “distaste¬ 
ful  to  a  grown  man”  and  to  re¬ 
cord  the  babies — “You  got  to 
run  them  or  be  scooped.” 

Sports  Lore  Strip 
GEORGE  SIXTA  is  drawii^  a 

sport  story  strip  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Times  Syndicate,  “One  for 
the  Book.”  In  six  daily  episodes 
the  strip  will  retell  little  known 
episodes  involving  noted  sports 
personalities— each  story  told  in 
balloons  and  brief  summaries 
within  the  frames. 

Notes  and  Personals 
LA’TIN  AMERICAN  infiuence  is 

strong  in  a  two-column  panel 
being  released  weekly  by  the 


Reporter  Keeps 
25-Year  Promise 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  How¬ 
ard  J.  Pray,  news  editor  of  the 
Windsor  (Ont. )  Star,  then  a  re¬ 
porter,  covered  the  wedding  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Shelton 
at  Boh-Lo  Island,  Detroit  River 
pleasure  spot. 

He  wrote  the  story  of  their 
marriage  25  years  ago  and 
promised  to  be  with  them  on 
their  sliver  jubilee.  As  they 
prepared  to  celebrate  their  25th 
anniversary,  they  recalled  the  i 
promise  and  wrote  the  Windsor 
Star  to  see  if  the  reporter  was 
still  there.  He  was  and  at  their 
invitation,  be  kept  his  promise. 


new  Midwest  Syndicate.  Don 
Moore  who  does  the  laugh  panel, 
is  also  managing  editor  of  the 
Wheaton,  Ill.,  syndicate.  The 
panel  features  fat,  Mexican 
Roundo  and  his  donkey. 

The  Register  &  ’Tribune  Syn¬ 
dicate  has  a  new  once-a-week 
illustrated  feature,  showing  and 
describing  in  four  or  five  col¬ 
umns  “What’s  New  for  the 
Home.”  from  metal  awnings  to 
miniature  kitchens.  Frances 
Troy  Schwab  is  the  author.  ’The 
accompanying  photographs  are 
available  in  mat  or  print. 

Jane  Eads,  who  has  been  writ¬ 
ing  a  weekly  “Washington  Let¬ 
ter”  for  AP  Newsfeatures.  is 
broadening  the  content  of  her 
column  from  society  activities  to 
side  stories  also  and  will  write  | 
it  daily  for  AP  afternoon  papers. 

■ 

H.  W.  Jackson  Buys 
Caliiomia  Papers 

San  Francisco  —  Henry  W. 
Jackson,  son  of  J.  D.  Jackson, 
publisher.  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Register  and  Journal  -  Courier, 
has  purchased  the  Butler  Asso¬ 
ciated  Newspapers  in  Marin 
County,  Calif.  Transfer  will  be 
effected  Aug.  1,  Arthur  W. 
Stypes,  newspaper  broker,  said. 

llie  purchaser  has  been  with 
the  New  Haven  Register  11 
years,  five  as  Sunday  ^itor  and 
the  past  two  as  news  editor. 
The  papers  are  the  San  Anselmo 
Herald,  Larkspur-Corte  Madera 
News,  Fairfax  Gazette  and  West 
Marin  Star.  Harry  Butler  an¬ 
nounced  no  future  plans  other 
than  service  in  an  advisory  ca¬ 
pacity  to  Mr.  Jackson. 


It's  People! 

Looking  for  the  reason  why  the 
new  magazine  supplement  in  the 
Baltimore  Sunday  Sim  is  such  a 
success?  It’s  bemuse  it’s  edited 
for  people  around  this  way,  by 
people  who  know  their  way 
around.  Look  into  the  adver¬ 
tising  possibilities  of  “Magazine”. 
It’ll  pay  you. 

In  Baltimon  everything 
revolves  around 

THE  SUN 

MerNiBg — EveBiae— Saaday 


To  he 
Released 
July  1: 


UncleBudSays 

By  Bill  Baldwin 


The  rich  Livemores  driv  up 
today  in  their  new  Packard, 
dropped  a  dollar  in  th’  Red 
Cross  fund,  then  lit  out  for 
Fluridy. 


McClure,  famous  for  its 
feature  fincds,  has  an¬ 
other!  Uncle  Bud  Says 
offers  a  doily  bit  of  wit 
and  philosophy  — 
neither  Hollywood- 
brittle  nor  radio-corny, 
but  in  the  down-to- 
earth,  homespun 
humor  of  real  America. 

Write  or  Wire  for 
Rate  in  Your  Territory 

McCLURE 

NEWSPAPER 
SYNDICATE 
1  75  West  St..  New  York  City 
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You  may  think  of  yourself  as  a  “national”  advertiser. 

But  doesn’t  every  sale  you  make  boil  down  to  a  personal  transaction 

between  a  local  consumer  and  a  local  dealer?  Multiply  it 

many  times  in  many  markets  . . .  and  you  have  national  business. 

But  markets  differ  as  people  differ.  ISo  two  are 

alike.  In  one  “national”  business  studied  recently  by  our 

sales  analysis  ^roup,  the  manufacturer  who  was  advertising  “nationally” 

turned  out  to  have  over  two-thirds  of  his  business  in  the 

local  communities  of  8  states.  We  helped  him  dig  up  these  facts. 

Advertising  is  efficient  when  it  fits  your  particular 

pattern  of  sales  opportunities.  Newspaper  advertising  does 

that.  With  an  all-time  high  circulation  of  !S1,000,000  copies  daily, 

newspapers  are  the  biggest  mass  medium.  Yet  they  offer 

precision  control . .  .  build  sales  where  you  want  them 

when  you  want  them.  May  we  help  you  get 

more  loc-al  facts  about  your  business? 


the  bureau  of  advertising 

AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  ASSCCIATICN 
370  lEXIVGTON  AVENUE  ’ C  '  CTK  '7 


I  prepored  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  and  published  by  The  Harrisburg  Patriot  and  Evening  Newt  in  the  *nteretf  of  more  effective  odvertising 
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"RANDOM  THOUGHTS" 

Roy  A.  Roberts,  managing  editor,  Kan¬ 
sas  City  (Mo.)  Star,  is  Guest  Editor  on 
this  page  for  this  issue. 

FOR  this  ed  page  piece  I  am  going  to  ap- 
appropriate  the  title,  "Random 
Thoughts,"  which  Henry  J.  Haskell,  our 
editor,  has  used  over  a  delightful,  intelli* 
gent  and  often  whimsical  column  on  Sun¬ 
days  for  many  years  in  the  Kansas  City 
Star.  So  here  it  is,  just  random  thoughts 
on  the  newspaper  picture  of  today  as  we 
go  from  war  to  doubtful  peace,  looking 
ahead  as  well  as  behind. 

Many  of  us  are  thinking  and  writing 
of  the  newspaper  of  the  future — in  terms 
of  color  printing,  better  photography, 
better  presses,  speedier  delivery  and 
other  aspects.  It  amazes  me  that  no  one 
speaks  forth  on  a  matter  we  all  need,  we 
all  can  attain.  We  don’t  need  to  wait  for 
presses  to  be  built  or  new  inventions  to  be 
worked  out.  That  is:  Better  writing  and 
better  written  newspapers. 

Newspaper  owners  will  spend  millions 
for  new  buildings,  new  presses  and  new 
trucks,  employ  experts  to  study  problems 
for  them  and  yet  pay  not  the  slightest  at¬ 
tention  to  how  news,  the  basic  product  of 
the  newspaper,  is  written. 

0  0  0 

STYLE,  charming  writing,  clever  head¬ 
lines  (not  just  labels)  are  not  a  matter 
of  expense  or  investment.  They  are  not 
dependent  on  the  size  of  the  newspaper  or 
the  community  in  which  it  is  published, 
but  upon  individual  emphasis.  And  by 
and  large,  I  believe  the  best  writing  being 
done  in  newspaperdom  today  is  not  in  the 
big  cities,  but  in  the  smaller  ones.  We  all 
slipped  badly  in  style  of  writing  during 
the  war.  I  don’t  mean  that  there  weren’t 
brilliantly  written  pieces  sent  from  the  bat- 
tlefront.  But  when  copy  desks  were  shot 
to  pieces  and  reportorial  staffs  had 
dwindled  almost  to  the  vanishing  point 
through  the  necessary  and  proper  drains 
of  war  demands,  it  was  natural  that  this 
should  be  the  case.  Most  of  us,  I  think, 
rather  got  the  attitude  of  “anything  to  get 
the  paper  out  under  the  circumstances" 
and  felt  rather  proud  that  we  did  as  good 
a  job  as  we  did  under  all  those  trials. 
There  was  no  time  for  the  little  niceties  of 
style  or  headlining. 

As  our  key  men  and  staff  r^>orters  be¬ 
gan  to  drift  back  after  V-J  Day,  the  imme¬ 
diate  task  for  most  managing  editors  was 
to  get  the  desks  rebuilt  and  the  local  staffs 
strengthened.  Through  the  war  the  tele¬ 
graph  desk,  not  the  city  desk,  of  necessity 
was  the  backbone  of  news  production. 
Scanning  dozens  of  newspapers  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  another,  I  am  sur¬ 
prised  how  many  papers  are  still  going 
along  in  the  war  tempo,  with  the  telegraph 
desk  still  majoring  over  the  city  desk  in 
importance  of  display  and  in  amount  of 
space  allotted. 

Of  course,  all  newspapers  that  make 
any  pretense  of  fulfilling  their  req>onsi- 
bility  are  going  to  use  far  more  national 
and  international  news  than  ever  before. 
We  should.  But  I  am  just  old-fashioned 
enough  to  cling  to  the  premise  that  a  news¬ 
paper’s  first  obligation  is  to  its  home  com¬ 
munity.  That  obligation  naturally  entails 
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He  that  it  glow  to  wrath  is  of  great  under* 
standing ;  but  ho  that  it  hasty  of  spirit 
exaltetli  folly. — Proverbs,  XIV;  29. 


keeping  the  home  conununity  intelligently 
informed  on  world  affairs.  But  above  all, 
it  also  means  it  must  accurately  mirror 
the  story  of  the  civic  needs  and  problems 
and  the  human  interest  of  the  hometown. 
This  can  be  done  in  a  slovenly  fashion.  It 
can  be  done  just  factually,  with  an  unin¬ 
spired  touch.  It  can  be  done  with  de¬ 
lightful  writing  that  will  give  the  news¬ 
paper  a  character  and  personality.  So  the 
theme  song  of  this  contributed  “Random 
’Thoughts”  is:  more  emphasis  on  style  and 
writing. 


thing  that  causes  you  to  wince  when  rtig. 
ing  the  paper  in  bed  before  getting  down 
to  the  oflBce.  Finally,  we  used  to  haw 
and  we  are  going  to  resume  staff  confer 
ences  when  desk  men  and  reporter!  are 
called  in  for  a  roimd-table  discussion  o( 
style  in  writing.  I  don't  know  just  ho» 
much  good  these  conferences  did,  but  the; 
did  get  the  office  thinking  in  terms  of  bet¬ 
ter  writing.  We  would  find  reporters  and 
desk  men  discussing  various  stories  and 
their  merit  instead  of  the  shortage  of  tiii! 
beer  or  the  temperature. 

Will  these  things  of  themselves  bring  i 
well-written  paper?  Emphatically  not 
They  help,  that’s  all.  Your  good  wrltR 
has  that  spark  in  him  which  may  neid 
guiding  but  which  will  come  out  in  orig¬ 
inality  of  approach  or  handling  of  hit 
story.  It’s  just  the  difference  between  i 
clever  job,  a  workmanlike  job  or  a  slovia- 
ly  one. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  two  or  three  d 
our  returned  servic^en  who  were  rathe 
ordinary  before  have  blossomed  forth  likt 
the  Kansas  wheat  crop  in  clevernesi  ol 
style.  I  don’t  know  what  the  war  did  to 
them.  Maybe  they  are  just  more  matoit. 
But  they  are  writing  as  never  befott, 
glory  be. 


THERE  is  no  one  rule,  no  one  thing  you 
can  do  to  achieve  this  end.  I  wish  it 
were  that  easy.  It’s  a  matter  of  doing  a 
lot  of  things,  and  above  all,  of  keeping 
the  office  emphasis  upon  writing.  During 
the  war  we  had  to  drop  almost  everything 
along  these  lines  but  I  can  assure  you 
stimulating  methods  are  going  to  be  put 
back  into  operation  on  the  Star. 

I  know  in  many  offices,  it  is  considered 
old-fashioned  to  have  a  style  book;  any¬ 
thing  goes.  Frankly,  I  have  been  in  some 
offices  where  they  have  never  heard  of 
one.  Yet  I  am  one  who  believes  that  if 
you  are  going  to  have  any  imiformity  In 
usage — proper  usage,  that  is — the  style 
book  may  not  be  an  essential  but  it  cer¬ 
tainly  helps  make  the  writers  and  the  desk 
think  in  terms  of  style.  (Don’t  write  in 
for  a  Star  style  book  now.  It’s  out  of 
date  and  we  have  run  out  of  extra  copies 
anyhow.  But  it  will  be  brought  out  with 
all  the  new  words  and  meanings  flowing 
out  of  the  war  as  soon  as  we  can  get 
around  to  it.) 

For  years  on  the  Star  we  have  used  the 
builetin  board  as  a  medium  of  getting  mat¬ 
ters  of  style  and  usage  and  encouragement 
in  better  writing  over  to  the  staff  and 
desks.  First  Mr.  Haskell  and  later  C.  G. 
Wellington,  my  associate,  took  over  the 
responsibility  of  these  bulletins.  Every¬ 
one  in  the  office  chipped  in,  particularly  Ae 
proof  room.  When  any  question  of  proper 
usage,  such  as  capitalization,  came  up  in 
the  daiiy  printing  of  the  paper,  a  bulletin 
went  up  on  the  board  explaining  the  cor¬ 
rect  or  the  wrong  usage  involved.  These 
bulletins  were  numbered  so  reporters  and 
desks  could  keep  them.  I  remember  that 
one  year  shortly  before  the  war  approx¬ 
imately  one  hundred  were  posted.  Excep¬ 
tional  stories  or  especially  vivid  expres¬ 
sive  headlines  received  bulletin  board 
notice.  Likewise,  general  attention  would 
be  called  to  atrocious  usage,  the  sort  of 


YOU  need  all  sorts  of  men  on  a  stii 

Sometimes  the  best  newsgetter  cut 
write  at  all.  That’s  where  the  clever  ir 
write  post  pays  dividends.  We  have  oo 
the  Star  a  man  who  for  many  yean  hu 
covered  a  run.  He  knows  stories  ud 
human  interest  as  does  no  one  else.  Ht 
will  call  the  desk  and  if  he  gets  his  favor 
ite  rewrite  man,  well  and  good.  If  he 
doesn’t,  he  generally  has  “another  phoae 
call"  and  has  to  break  off.  Then  be  viil 
call  the  girl  on  the  editorial  switchboaid 
to  find  out  if  the  rewrite  man  he  wants  It 
free;  if  so,  he  will  hit  the  city  desk  spin. 
We  aii  know  his  tricks  of  the  trade  ud 
chuckle  about  it,  but  he  is  too  old  a  hand 
ever  to  fight  the  desk  on  this  question  « 
that.  He  is  more  interested  than  anyou 
else  in  seeing  that  his  pieces  are  well  writ¬ 
ten  when  they  hit  the  paper,  even  thoufk 
he  doesn’t  write  a  line.  'Ihat  spirit  inakM 
for  a  better  written  paper.  When  you  cu 
find  a  reporter  who  can  both  get  tbe  MM 
and  then  write  it  briiliantly — well,  he  is  i 
God-sent  gift. 

It  has  become  the  custom  for  Amerieu 
papers  almost  the  country  over  to  fivi 
more  liberty  in  style  and  usage  to  tbs 
sports  writer  than  anyone  else.  I  don't 
know  why.  The  same  freedom  can  extend 
over  the  entire  paper.  By  ;bhis,  I  am  not 
thinking  of  the  ridiculous  extremu  to 
which  many  sports  writers  go  in  order  to 
work  in  slang  in  an  attempt  to  make  thsit 
stories  colorful.  Sports  pages  have  ooao 
of  the  best  and  some  of  the  most  atroeiooi 
writing  in  American  newspapers.  Frti 
writing  has  to  be  well  done  or  it  drops  to 
absurdity.  More  sports  desks  need  a  good 
city  editor  or  a  good  copy  reader  to  ksop 
the  stories  in  bounds  than  any  other  dr 
partment.  Too  often,  the  oniy  thing  O' 
hibited  is  a  lack  of  a  real  vocabulary. 

Rambling  on,  that  word  “vocabulary" 
brings  up  the  next  topic.  You  have  to 
read,  read,  read  and  read  good  books  » 
you  are  going  to  broaden  your  vocabulary. 

(Continued  on  page  58) 
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(Ore.)  Bulletin,  and  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  National  Reclamation  As¬ 
sociation,  became  president  after 
the  recent  death  of  Ora  Bundy, 

Ralph  M.  Ingeksoll,  editor, 
PM,  and  Mas.  Ingebsoll  an¬ 
nounced  the  birth  of  a  son, 
Ralph  McAllister  Ingersoll,  Jr. 

CouRTLAND  HANCOCK,  president 
and  co-publisher,  Clinton  (la.) 
Herald,  was  seriously  injured 
recently  when  a  horse  he  was 
riding  fell. 


nrocriNAT  National  R 

I  ptHDUn/ii*  sociatlon,  became 

mention _  the  recent  death 

—  — - “  Ralph  M.  Ing 

jESSE  JONES,  publisher,  Hous-  PM,  and  Mrs. 

ton  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  recently  nounced  the  bii 
announced  the  fourth  in  a  ser-  Ralph  McAlliste 
{es  of  financial  contributions  Courtland  Han 
to  educational  institutions  with  and  co-publisher 
the  donation  of  $50,000  to  the  Herald,  was  sei 
Texas  Agricultural  and  Mining  recently  when  a 
School  for  the  purpose  at  pro-  riding  fell, 
viding  agricultural  scholarships. 

A.  Warren  Norton,  president,  . 

Press  Wireless,  Inc.,  has  been  In  The  BuSUieSS  Omce 

elected  a  member  of  the  cor-  - - 

poratlon  of  Massachusetts  Insti-  ^  p  dyER,  former  circulation 
tute  of  Technology.  manager,  Honolulu  (T.  H.) 

Clarence  R.  Lindner,  publish-  Star  Bulletin,  and  during  the 
er.  Son  Francisco  Examiner,  has  war,  with  the  circulation  de- 
been  named  honorary  colonel,  partment.  Son  Francisco  Exam- 
144th  Field  Artillery  Asso-  iner,  became  circulation  man- 
ciation.  California’s  Grizzlies,  in  ager,  Honolulu  Advertiser,  suc- 
rccognition  of  his  “unselfish  and  ceeding  R.  M.  Conklin,  resigned, 
anonymous  service  to  GIs  every-  Dar.  M.  Sims,  country  circula- 
where.”  tlon  manager,  Portland  (Ore.) 

Oscar  S.  Stauffer,  publisher,  Oregonian,  has  resigned  to  join 
Topeka  (Kan.)  Capital,  and  Al-  the  Denver  Post. 
niED  G.  Hill,  publi^er,  Chester  Jack  Mossman,  advertising 
(Pa.)  Times,  gently  revived  manager,  Lebanon  (Ind.)  Daily 
citations  for  distinguished  ser-  Reporter,  has  been  named  busl- 
vice’’  from  the  Alumni  ^socia-  jjgss  manager.  James  C.  Quayle 
tion  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  been  named  advertising 

Arthur  C.  Johnson,  editor,  manager. 

Columbus  Dispatch,  will  receive  Captain  Herbert  E.  Hetu, 

(  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  USNR.  who  will  become  comp- 
laws  at  the  Bowling  Green,  O.,  troller,  Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald  in 
State  University  Commence-  July,  recently  received  the 

Legion  of  Merit  for  meritorious 
Sterling  E.  Graham,  general  service  as  cost  inspector.  Fourth 
manager,  Cleveland  (O.)  Plain-  U.  S.  Naval  District. 

Dealer,  has  purchased  the  Pep-  qol.  Jeff  E.  Barnette,  former 
per  Pike  country  estate  of  Wil-  advertising  manager,  Houston 
Ham  H.  Gerhau^r,  president,  (Tex.)  Press,  has  been  awarded 
American  Shipbuilding  Co.  the  Air  Medal.  He  already 

George  W.  Hawkes,  former  holds  the  Legion  of  Merit, 
editor  -  manager,  Nacogdoches  Charles  E.  Sweet,  advertising 
(Tex.)  Daily  Sentinel  and  Red*  manager  of  Capper  Publications, 
land  Herald,  purchased  the  Arl-  jnc.,  publishers  of  the  Topeka 
iagton  (Tex.)  Citizm  and  the  (Kan.)  Capital  and  State  Jour- 
Tarrant  County  Citizen  from  recently  received  the  Trea- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Wheeler,  gury  Silver  Medal  for  “dlstln- 
founders  of  the  newspapers.  guished  service”  in  connection 
Francis  S.  Murphy,  publisher,  with  his  work  in  organizing  two 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  was  national  advertising  campaigns 
recently  elected  chairman  of  a  in  farm  publications  for  the 
new  five-man  state  aviation  Treasury  Department, 
commission.  John  A.  Shearer,  advertising 

Fred  M.  Hopkins,  president  manager,  Harrisburg  ( Pa. )  Tele- 

and  publisher,  Fostoria  (O.)  Re-  - 

vieto-Times,  has  been  named  to  ^ 

the  Metropolitan  Housing  Board  \^V  m 

to  administer  emergency  hous-  \ 

ing  projects  for  returned  vet- 
erans  in  Fostoria.  ^ 

T.  Barney  Thompson,  editor  I  ^ 

and  publisher,  Rockford  (Ill.) 

Morning  Star  and  Register-Re- 
public,  recently  began  his  17th 
consecutive  year  of  broadcast- 
ing  each  week-day  over  station  _ 

WROK.  JSbMM 

R.  Kenneth  Kerr,  publisher, 

Lancaster  (O).  Eagle-Gazette, 
has  resigned  as  chairman  of  the 
Fairfield  County  Ration  and  ^ 

Price  Control  Brard.  \ 

Ed  Kilman,  editor,  Houston  V 

(Tex.)  Post,  will  be  one  of  the 
party  of  American  newspaper 
editors  and  publishers  leaving  ^ 

this  month  for  a  JO-day  tour  of  * 

the  European  Theater. 

Garland  Smith,  former  editor. 

Garland  (Tex.)  News  is  man-  na 

aging  the  campaign  of  State  ‘'I 

Senator  Allan  Shivers  for  lieu-  « 

tenant-governor  of  Texas. 

Robert  W.  (Judge)  Sawyer,  i 

editor  and  publisher.  Bend 

IDITOR  ft  PUIIISHIR  for  Jne  22.  1*4* 


He  Saw  Service, 

But  Not  Selective 

Memphis — Don  Hewitt,  night 
editor  of  the  Memphis  bureau 
of  Associated  Press,  is  inclined 
to  think  he  was  “in  action”  in 
the  recent  war. 

As  a  Merchant  Marine  war 
correspondent,  he  landed  on 
Utah  Beach  on  D-Day;  was  in 
an  RAF  plane  hit  by  German 
naval  gunfire  off  Ireland;  was 
aboard  a  Royal  Navy  ship  in 
an  all-night  battle  off  the  Dutch 
coast;  and  went  through  the 
V-1  bombing  of  London.  Be¬ 
fore  becoming  a  correspondent, 
his  assignments  include  being 
torpedoed  off  Iceland  and  duty 
in  the  Marshall  Islands  and  the 
Marianas. 

But  War  Shipping  Adminis¬ 
tration  officials  have  ruled  that 
his  assignment  was  not  “active 
duty”  and  he  has  been  reclassi¬ 
fied  1-A,  subject  to  immediate 
draft. 

Hewitt  hopes  to  get  a  clearer 
interpretation  of  “active  duty” 
at  Selective  Service  headquar¬ 
ters. 

graph,  recently  received  a  Silver 
Medal  and  citation  from  the 
Treasury  Department  for  his 
work  in  the  Seventh  War  Loan 
Campaign. 

John  Coughlin  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  acting  advertising 
manager,  Hartford  ( Conn. ) 
Courant,  succeeding  Charles  I. 
CONLAND. 

David  Daniels,  business 
manager,  Hartford  ( Conn. ) 
Times,  celebrated  his  30th  an¬ 
niversary  with  the  Times  last 
week. 

Lt.  Col.  Cyril  Wightman,  E. 
D.,  has  been  named  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Victoria, 
(B.  C.)  Daily  Colonist. 

Hugh  D.  Smith,  former  re¬ 
search  worker,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  has  joined  the  Petri 
Wine  Company,  San  Francisco, 
as  assistant  to  the  advertising 
manager. 

David  H.  Smith,  secretary- 
( Continued  on  poye  36) 


W  Hysteria  is  a  slaphappy 

steno  whose  office  gang  gags  will  be  up 
on  the  best  bulletin  boards  in  town! . . . 

She’s  in  Jo  Fischer’s  new  two  column 
pin-up  panel . .  ."From  Nine  to  Five’’. . . 
just  released  and  too  funny  to  let  readers 
miss.  Write  or  wire  for  fast  proofs! 


Harry  Baker,  Mgr.  44)0  West  Madison,  Chicago,  IIL 


Spearheading  news 
trends ! 


WASHINGTON 

CALLING 

by 

MARQUIS 

CHILDS 


On  JUNE  4  Marquis  Quids 
wrote ; 

"...  President  Truman  has 
decided  to  VETO  the  con¬ 
troversial  Qise  Bill” 

NEWS,  (JUNE  11) 

Headlines  for  June  11th 
read;  "PRESIDENT 
VETOS  CASE  BILL” 


On  MAY  2  Childs  wrote, 
"...  the  Chief  Justice 
should  be  selected  from  out¬ 
side  the  ranks  of  the  court.” 

NEWS,  (JUNE  6) 

Headlines  for  June  6th  con¬ 
firmed  what  Childs  saw  in 
May  as  n^essary:  "VIN¬ 
SON  NAMED  CHIEF, 
JUSTICE.” 


Compressing  the  daily  highlights 
of  ..Washington  into  digestible 
fundamental '  facts — spotlighsing 
the  trend  of  important  news  for 
readers — Marquis  Chil^ 
column  one  your  readers  will 
appreciate.  Write  us  for  rates 
and  territory  today! 


\J  II 

FEQTURE  SVnDICRTE 

330  lait  «3n«  Itrttt  niw  Varh  |7  n  V 


..WaTTW 


Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News 


Sew  York  Sun,  has  joined  the 
copy  desk,  5an  Antonio  (Tex.) 
Light.  P.  M.  PANnrLD,  formerly 
copyreader,  Light,  has 
moved  to  rewrite.  Joseprimi 
^.w  Ramsdell  has  left  the  Ll^t  to 

degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  join  the  magazine,  Sunup. 

. .  Robert  B.  Yunger,  copy  serv¬ 
ice  manager,  Wisconsin  Stats 
Journal,  has  been  named  head 
of  the  copy  service  department 

_  been  appointed  assistant  Washington  Post. 

managing  editor.  Robert  Bruskin,  reporter, 

John  Thomason,  has  rejoined  Woshington  Stor,  on  leave  of  ab- 
news  staff,  Spartanburg  sence  to  serve  as  chief  informt- 
(S.  C.)  Herald-Journal  after  tion  oflftcer,  UNRRA,  in  the  dis- 
military  discharge.  Bob  Swish*  placed  persons  operation  zone, 
ER  has  been  transferred  from  Germany,  has  been  awarded  the 
general  assignments  to  the  tele-  “Medal  de  la  Reconnaissance 
graph  desk.  Ben  T.  Griftin  has  Francais  for  his  aid  to  the 
rejoined  the  newspapers  as  French  resistance  movement 
photographer-reporter  a  H  e  r  George  E.  Reedy,  Jr.,  has  re- 
military  discharge.  Mrs.  Grif-  joined  the  Washington  bureau, 
FIN  has  been  named  secretary  to  U.P.,  after  military  discharge. 
Publisher  William  A.  Townes,  Worth  Larkin,  formerly  of 
succeeding  Dorothy  Brown,  re-  u.P.,  has  been  named  publicity 
signed.  director,  Los  Angeles  Chamber 

Jouette  Davenport  has  been  of  Commerce, 
named  business  news  editor.  At-  James  F.  Kirk,  school  prin- 
lantti  (Ga. )  Journal,  succeeding  cipal  who  served  as  contributiiu 
John  Mebane  who  has  editor,  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Ad- 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


continued  from  page  3S 


( Tex. ) 

VIRGIL  PINKLEY,  European  leader 
general  manager  and  vicepres-  Southv 
ident.  United  Press,  recently  re-  orary  < 

ceived  the  1948  Asa  V.  Call  from  T _ - _ 

trophy  of  the  University  of  port  Worth,  June  24. 

Southern  California  awarded  to  q 
the  outstanding  alumnus  of  the  , 
year.  Hugh  Baillie,  president  l  ’ 
of  U.P.,  received  the  award  in 
1935. 

Franklin  F.  Page,  reporter,  .. 

St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch,  has 
b^n  appointed  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  r  e  1  a  tions, 

National  Aero- 
nautic  As- 
s  o  c  i  a  t  i  o  n  . 

Charles  E. 

French,  for- 
merly  of  the  To- 
ledo  (O.)  Blade, 
has  been  named 
editor, 

Lima 

Sews,  succeed- 
ing  Ambrose  H. 

Falk,  deceased. 

Herbert  El-  d 

WELL,  music  ^ 

critic.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  ^ 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  „  Chiles  Btone,  p 
doctor  of  music  during  the  Diego  (Calif.) 
recent  commencement  exercises  been  apjminted  direc 
at  Western  Reserve  University,  uc  relations,  San  I 
Cleveland.  College. 

Olin  P.  Hinkle,  formerly  Scott  M. 

managing  editor,  Lexington  newspaperman  in  H 

( Ky. )  Herald,  and  now  publicity  boon  name 

director.  West  Texas  State  adviser  for 

Teachers’ College,  Canyon,  Tex.,  olina.  -  wu  u  *  -r-  w  u 

will  become  associate  profes-  John  Herndon,  formerly  of  the  publisher  of  Texas  *Veetc,  s 
sor  of  journalism  at  the  Univer-  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Sews,  has  news  magazine  scheduled  for 
sity  of  Texas,  Austin.  joined  the  news  staff,  Winston-  publication  in  August. 

Dr.  Norval  Neil  Luxon,  pro-  (N.  C.)  Journal.  Albert  L.  Harting,  former 

fessor  of  journalism  and  director  Albert  L.  Nibling  has  resigned  aviation  editor,  DoIIm  (Tex.) 
of  the  Twilight  School,  Ohio  from  the  Austin  bureau,  Hous-  Times-HeraM,  has  been  ap- 
State  University,  has  been  ap-  ton  Chronicle,  to  rejoin  the  pointed  iniblic  relatiras  diw 

_ _  pointed  assistant  to  the  univer-  Frank  W.  Mayborn  newspaper  tor.  Southwest  Airmotive  Co., 

BRyiat  »-S05a.  soSs,  JOSS.  3055  *  3056  sity  President.  Dr.  Howard  L.  organization  in  Texas.  Dallas. 

A  vBwarArxa  voa  maum  o»  NtwtrArsAi  Bevis.  Dr.  Luxon  was  a  former  Henry  E.  Davis,  formerly  of  Lou  Gladwell,  reporter,  Og- 

- ; - ;r  city  editor.  Canton  (O.)  Daily  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle,  has  den  (Utah)  Standard-Examiner, 

I  iwSir-  s!SomA  joined  the  San  Antonio  Evening  is  undergoing  Imspital  treatmmt 

Bditer;  ^rarmnu  J.  Marshall  N.  Dana,  editor  of  Sews  after  military  discharge,  i®*"  injuries  suffered  during  tbe 

BJM*  editorial  page,  Portland  Paul  Trench,  formerly  of  the 

».  T  8  liiviH  w’  i  Journal  was  recently  London  Evening  Standard  and  (Continued  on  page  38) 

^  fxamx  e.  ^kmL  awarded  an  honorary  degree  of 
Editors;  Jamet  Doctor  of  Literature  by  the  Ore- 

_  gon  College  of  Education,  Mon- 

nvM  Jb..  PuStishsr;  mouth. 

Boyce  House,  syndicated  col- 
umnist  for  200  Texas  news- 

_ _ Stbaiw  OrtuUsiom  Papers,  announced  his  candl- 

Bbrt  Lon  Hicbb.  CUttHiod  dacy  for  lieutenant  governor  in 
*'  the  Texas  primaries  recently. 

Law  Risken,  managing  editor, 

Butte  Montana  Standard,  was 
recently  initiated  into  the  Sinna 
w  ..  j«u  nonm  Delta  Chi,  national  journalism 

Tol.,  Sitio  4SM:  Gboms  honorary  fraternity,  at  Mon- 
!Sl  ^  tana  State  College. 

-— -■  Edward  L.  Wilson,  former 
Mmrhot Sts  puio.  Naval  lieutenant,  and  a  member 
romkoJso,  4582:  CtuuMs  of  the  editorial  staff.  Chicago 
Tribune,  has  been  awarded  the 
Ninth  Naval  District  citation  for 
“outstanding  service”  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  relations  officer. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  May  Craig, 
who  writes  a  syndicated  Wash¬ 
ington  column  for  Maine  news¬ 
papers,  recently  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Humane  Letters  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Maine. 

Jay  F.  (  “Brick”  )  Fleming,  for 


Witk  which  hsA  been  mergee;  The  Jour- 
■aliat,  actAblithed  March  24,  1884;  News. 
Mperdoa^  MarcK  1892;  Fourth  latAte. 
Mi^  1,  1894;  Iditor  *  PohUdwr.  De- 
oaaber  7,  IMI;  AdvurtUiat,  Fehruarr 
7,  1925.  Titles  Patented  and  Rcsistered. 
Cantente  copyrithted  1944. _ 


Tns  Ewroa  St  Puausnaa  Co.,  Inc. 

Jambs  Wbiomt  Baown 
_ Presidmt 


Hauxtt,  Libfnriott. 


tom  4,  D.  C.,  Bmromn,  jAlils  , 
1277  SmtioHol  Press  Bldg.,  Tel 
Detropolitan  0823-0824. _ 


Editors  on  the  alert  for  a  feature 
with  strong  appeal  for  the  important 
home-and-family  group,  won't  over¬ 
look  the  informative  weekly  feature, 


INTERIOR 

DECORATION 

by  Willalla  d*  Compi 


PmoifU  Const  Bdkor.  CtMsaaiL  Watsoh. 
mu  BmUdimg,  Som  Fran  liana  4;  Teto- 
pStomo,  Sutter  1392;  Spetiol  Correspom- 
iomts,  Haanv  Nslsoii,  2402  RusteU  St., 
BorkoUy.  Cot.  Teteshone,  Thorawall  9888: 


Get  Proofs  and  Prices  Today 


exclvsivj 


Goss  engineers  have  never  feh  that  mere  production 
of  presses  over  a  long  period  of  years  was  a  guar¬ 
antee  of  their  operating  efficiency.  Real  service  to 
an  industry  demands  continuous  progress  toward 
on  ideal.  That  has  always  been  our  aim  and  has 
resulted  in  many  features  that  are  now  exclusively 
GOSS. 


HE  MSS  CMTININIIfS  FEED  INK  STSTEM 

Supplies  a  continuous,  even  flow  of 
ink  regardless  of  press  speed. 


HE  MSS  GOiMTKIIl 

Centrol  Station  control  of  ink  sup¬ 
ply  for  any  column  at  convenient 
waist-high  level. 


TIE  SOSS  TENSION  HATE  lOCK-M 

Printing}  plates  locked  on.  cylinders 
in  tension  cannot  come  on  and  re¬ 
sult  in  higher  quality  printing  at  any 
speed. 


PIEIOA8EO  OailNfiS 

Result  in  elimination  of  end 
pidy  which  is  responsible  for 
stagger  marks  and  cylinder 
and  form  roller  vibration. 


•  The  exclusive  features  shown  and  many 
other  reflnements  in  design  and  construc¬ 
tion  ore  embodied  in  the  very  latest  GOSS 
Newspaper  Press  — 

TNf  MewdHwr 

If  you  are  considering  a  new  press  with 
complete  flexibility  for  color  printing — now 
or  in  the  future— you  will  wont  the  doto  on 
this  modern  press. 

For  the  AAedium  Size  [>aiiy,  Goss  has  de¬ 
veloped  the  New  Improved  Unitube  Press. 


TIE  MSS 
DNI-FHV  FIIIEI 

The  only  folder 
with  folding  mech¬ 
anism  fulTy  en¬ 
closed  and  oper¬ 
ating  in  oil  ond 
delivering  papers 
folded  edge  for¬ 
ward. 


Maintain  Truth, 
Mallon  Pleads 
At  Marquette  U. 

Milwaukek,  Wis.— Journalism 
hfc  become  as  powerful  in  the 
world  today  as  statesmanship, 
Columnist  Paul  Mallon  told  the 
graduating  class  of  Marquette 
University  school  of  journalism 
June  14  when  he  was  awarded 
an  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Letters. 

Mallon  declared  the  peace  has 
become  a  war  of  ideologies  and 
said?  “What  is  needed  to  pre* 
vent  the  surrender  of  the  world 
to  confusions  is  to  establish, 
maintain  and  defend  truth. 
What  is  lacking  and  necessary 
to  a  sound  world  is  not  a  com¬ 
plex  panacea.  but  a  restoration 
of  simple  reason,  and  in  this 
journalism  plays  the  major 
role.” 

Byline  Awards,  which  here¬ 
after  will  be  given  annually, 
were  bestowed  on  the  following 
Marquette  journalism  gradu¬ 
ates: 

Waiter  J.  Abel,  ailveilUiiig  ni.iiaKrr, 
’  ,  Hcrald-CitiMm,  Milwaukee 

Waller  W.  Ilelauii,  director  of  pub 
lie  relations  and  assist^!  general  m  in- 
^er,  American  Trucking  Associations, 
Wasliinginn,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Muriel  Bruett  Hrechler,  advrrtis 
'"K  “P/  cliief,  Ed.  Schuster  St  Co.. 
Inc.,  Milwaukee. 

John  D.  CliflTord,  editor  and  general 
manager,  IVatertoWH  (W'is.)  Times. 

Maurice  Early,  political  writer  and 
columnist,  Indianafolis  (Ind.)  Star 

Joseph  E.  Helfert,  editor  Braver 
Dam  (WiB.)  CittMcn. 

Don  McNeill,  master  of  ceremonies. 
The  Breakfast  Club."  American  Broad 
casting  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

The  Rev.  Donald  F.  Miller,  C.Ss.R., 
the  Liifuoriant  Oconomowo^  Wit. 

A.  Readinir,  J.  Walter  Thomn> 
•on  Co.,  I^troit,  Mirh. 

.wM***  Aileen  Ryan,  woman's  editor, 
Aftiwaukre  Journal. 

John  J.  Shinnert.  editor  and  pub 
lither.  Hartford  (Wit.)  TimesPresi. 

Alvin  T.  Stemkopf  (in  absentia). 
Prajtue  (Czecho-Slovalda)  correspondent, 
A*i«ociated  Press. 

_  Raymond  W.  Welch,  director  of  .adver* 
tiainy.  National  Geographic  Maipiriiie, 
« .athinrton,  D.  C. 

PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  36 

Mtrna  Dominie  has  joined 
the  editorial  department.  Jack- 
son  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot,  re¬ 
placing  Patricia  Phillips,  re¬ 
signed. 

Hugo  Lago,  reporter.  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald,  has 
tieen  appointed  to  the  advisory 
committM,  Civilian  Production 
Administration,  in  western 
Michigan. 

R,  S.  Somerville,  editorial 
writer,  Calgary  (Alb.)  Herald, 
has  retired  after  18  years  with 
that  newspaper. 

William  M.  Amundson, 
former  managing  editor,  Cairo, 
(Ill.)  Evening  Citizen,  and  later 
news  director,  radio  station. 
KWK,  St.  Louis,  has  join^ 
Thomas  W.  Parry  and  As¬ 
sociates.  public  relations  coun¬ 
sel,  St  Louis. 

Robert  Fordyce.  city  editor, 
Martins  Ferry  (O.)  Tfmes- 
Leader,  has  returned  after  mili¬ 
tary  discharge.  Carol  Vernon 
has  joined  the  editorial  staff. 

Iowal  Jones,  former  staff 


member,  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer,  was  awarded  a  silver 
medal  by  the  San  Francisco 
Commonwealth  Club,  for  his 
work,  "High  Bonnet.” 

John  Rogers,  copyreader, 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimi¬ 
tar,  has  been  elected  president, 
Memphis  Newsoaper  Guild,  suc¬ 
ceeding  A.  L.  (Pete)  Swim  who 
resign^  to  handle  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  Cl  J’s  Southern 
organization  drive.  Luther 
SouTHWORTH.  copvreader.  has 
been  elected  president.  South¬ 
western,  Tenn..  University 
Alumni.  Walter  Stewart  has 
rejoined  the  paper  after  mili¬ 
tary  discharge.  Mary  Allie 
Taylor  has  rejoined  the  city 
staff  after  a  five-months’  tour  of 
the  nation  with  the  1946  Maid 
of  Cotton.  Robert  Ireland  has 
joined  the  city  staff. 

Lt.  Col.  James  A.  Sullivan, 
former  Pacific  Coast  news  man¬ 
ager.  U  P.,  will  continue  as  San 
Francisco  Port  public  relations 
head  in  a  civilian  capacity  after 
military  discharge. 

William  Runyan,  son  of 
Charles  Runyan,  artist.  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  has  been 
named  staff  artist.  Boise  Idaho 
Statesman,  succeeding  Philip  J. 
Ruiz,  who  has  join^  a  Boise 
furniture  firm. 

Don  G.  Anderson,  formerly 
on  the  editorial  staff,  Appleton 
(Wis.)  Daily  Post-Crescent,  has 
been  appointed  advertising 
manager.  Fox  River  Paper 
Corp.,  Appleton. 

Fred  Colvio,  former  Sunday 
editor,  Edmund  Dooly,  former 
sports  writer,  Charles  R.  Bux¬ 
ton.  former  night  cltv  editor 
and  assistant  news  editor,  and 
Dick  Dudman  of  the  Portland 
( Ore. )  Oregonian,  have  resigned 
to  join  the  Denver  Post.  Dick 
Nokes  has  been  named  night 
city  editor,  Oregonian. 

Wedding  Bells 

CONSTANCE  MARGARET 

CLARKE,  former  reporter, 
AP,  and  daughter  of  Richard 
Clarke,  managing  editor.  New 
York  News,  and  Philip  Murray 
Greene  of  Time,  in  Larchmont, 
N.  Y.,  recently. 

Walter  H.  Hilbruner,  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor.  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal,  and  Liddy  Snow, 
recently. 

Tom  Meanlby,  reporter- 
photographer,  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Press-Sdmitar,  and  Carol  Hus- 
selman  recently  in  Memphis. 

Don  Hewitt,  night  manager, 
Memphis  bureau,  AP,  and  Mmy 
Weaver,  recently  in  Memphis. 

Wilson  Murrah,  sports  writer. 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal,  and  Shirley  Bullard 
recently. 

William  Sloan  McKelvie,  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Evening  Independ¬ 
ent.  and  Janet  Esther  Kenyon, 
in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  recently. 

Maxine  Bentley,  auditing  de¬ 
partment,  Portland  (Ore.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  William  S.  Ballenger 
at  the  Portland  Army  Air  Base 
Chapel  recently. 

Hal  Lewis,  city  editor,  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Times-Herald,  and  Elsie 
Hurley,  recently. 


Benton  Asked 
To  Clear  Credits 
For  Foreigners 

Washington  —  Admission  of 
additional  correspondents  for 
foreign  newspapers  to  the  Con¬ 
gressional  press  gallery  will  be 
denied  until  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  assures  the  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee — the  elected  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  newsmen — that  It 
will  accept  responsibility  for 
those  It  recommends. 

Rules  of  admission  are  formal¬ 
ized  by  Congressional  action 
and  there  is  no  provision  in  the 
written  code  for  entry  of  the 
foreign  correspondents  except 
for  limited  periods,  as  guests. 

The  Standing  Committee,  how¬ 
ever,  agreed  that  this  country’s 
aim  for  worldwide  free  dissem¬ 
ination  of  news  warrants  a 
change  of  practice,  but  insisted 
that  certification  should  be  pur¬ 
suant  to  letter  signed  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Benton,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  in  charge  of  promoting 
universal  flow  of  news,  or  some 
other  authorized  person. 

Samuel  W.  Bell  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  chairman 
of  the  Standing  Committee,  ex¬ 
pressed  the  attitude  of  the  group 
thus:  “If  the  coverage  of  news 
has  reached  the  point  where  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to 
place  it  under  an  Assistant  Sec* 
retary  of  State,  we  should  have 
the  assurance  and  protection  of 
his  signature,  or  someone  whom 
he  designates.  We  have  so  ad¬ 
vised  him  by  letter  but  so  far 
we  have  had  no  satisfactory 
reply,  and  we  are  simply  filing 
applications  until  the  State  De¬ 
partment  acts.” 

Correspondents  for  newspa¬ 
pers  In  other  countries  are  re¬ 
quired  to  register  with  the  State 
Department  if  they  wish  to 
cover  sessions  of  Congress  or  im¬ 
portant  press  conferences  here. 
’The  department  investigates, 
through  contact  with  embassies 
or  legations.  If  clearance  is  had. 
the  Standing  Committee  is  ad¬ 
vised  by  letter,  but  Bell  and  his 
associates  declare  there  should 
be  uniformity.  Now,  letters  are 
signed  by  any  one  of  'several 
persons  associated  with  Benton. 

Possibility,  which  the  Stand¬ 
ing  Committee  says  is  very  re¬ 
mote.  that  United  States  corre¬ 
spondents  in  other  countries  may 
find  strictures  placed  against 
them  in  reprisal,  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  committee  but  of  Benton’s 
office.  Bell  contends. 

■ 

Special  For  Vets 

The  Appleton  (Wls.)  Poit- 
Crescent  June  14  issued  a  spe¬ 
cial  32-page  “Welcome  Home” 
edition  honoring  returning  serv¬ 
icemen  and  women.  The  edition 
was  in  two  sections,  each  replete 
with  a  complete  story  of  war¬ 
time  service  activities  of  the 
community,  pictures  of  the  va¬ 
rious  activities,  and  other  inter¬ 
esting  information  tieing  in  with 
the  part  Appleton  played  In  the 
war  effort.  Advertisements  by 
local  retailers,  manufacturers 
and  business  firms  had  as  their 
theme  “Welcome  Home  Service 
Men  and  Women.” 


vsked  Newsman  Advises 
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Chicago  Times 
Saaps  Formal 
i  iVriting  Styles 

Chicago  —  They've  thrown 
Ike  book  away  at  the  Chicago 
ffgttt  as  far  as  conventional 
gevfvriting  is  concerned! 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
luvc  “who.  what,  when,  where 
lod  why  ’  in  a  lead. 

"We  want  a  simple,  direct  ap¬ 
pro^  without  a  lot  of  ‘an- 
gounced  todays'  and  ‘according 
KH,”'  explained  City  Editor 
Kirin  Walsh. 

"What  we  want  to  accomplish 
ji  a  news  report  with  ‘personal¬ 
ity'  of  presentation,’’  stated 
Wilsh  in  his  office  memo  to 
itifl  members.  "Let's  create  a 
Times  personality.’  We  are 
KeUng  a  creative  approach  to 
itory  telling.  This  is  a  hard  job. 
It  requires  talent.  Anyone  can 
write  ‘police  today  were  search¬ 
ing  for  three  men  who  last  night 
held  up  a  butcher  shop.’  We  do 
not  want  that  type  of  approach." 

Walsh  announced  a  few  ad¬ 
monitions,  explaining,  however, 
they  are  not  rules,  because  the 
bars  are  down.  His  suggestions : 

1.  Uadt:  Leads  should  have  punch 
. .  .  simple  words  that  convey  a  load  of 
dmiht  to  the  reader  in  the  quickest 
dot.  Every  lead  need  not  be  a  “Hell 
aid  the  duchess"  bcainning.  We  <lo 
Ml  vint  continually  to  badfrer  our  read 
tn  with  a  “hey  you"  technique. 

I  Sentinces:  Involved  sentences 
aoold  be  avoided. 

3.  Pmgraphs:  A  paraararb  should 
kt  s  complete  development  of  a  thouaht. 
h  the  Tunes,  paragraphs  will  ^  short 
isd  well  planned. 

4.  Slaritt:  No  story  is  to  be  written 
kaier  than  one  paae  without:  (a)  ex 
JIOS  orders  from  the  ‘‘city  desk";  (b) 
ctmpellina  necessity  for  which  you  are 
lilini  to  6aht. 

The  facts  of  any  story  can  be  told  i- 
I  quarter  of  a  column.  After  that  you 
are  adding  detail. 

5.  H'orJs:  Lanauaae  is  a  living  thiiiT. 
Our  writing  should  have  life.  Use  the 
words  the  people  use.  Avoid  cliches  as 
much  as  possible.  Be  careful  of  1  zv 
euphemism.  Use  simple  words,  words 
with  tip.  Slana  is  OK  in  moderation. 

■Hie  conventional  style  of 
writing  is  permitted  in  order  to 
nMke  a  deadline,  but  the  story 
1>  then  rewritten  with  a  more 
readable  “twist”  for  later  use. 

■ 

Dcdly  Aids  Vets 
On  Hospitalization 

Chicago— More  than  3,000  vet¬ 
erans  of  World  War  II  applied 
to  the  Chicago  Tribune  for  en- 
roUinent  in  the  Blue  Cross  Hos- 
iltalization  program  during  the 
TO  three  days  after  the  Friend 
of  the  Yanks  department  of  the 
pewapaper  offered  on  June  9 
to  serve  as  a  channel  for  indl- 
ivio^  enrollments  by  veterans, 
r  "Ofry  McClain,  Friend  of  the 
■  editor,  arranged  with  the 
Hospital  Service  Corp.  for  the 
two-weeks  veterans  enrollment 
Progrem  after  letters  received 
Py  the  Tribune  indicated  that 
former  service  men  de- 
,  sired  hospitalization  for  them- 
selyes  and  their  families  but 
were  unable  to  obtain  It  through 
J^tine  channels  after  they  had 
of  service  for  more 
days.  The  Tribune  pub- 
|r®*d  a  coii|>on  which  veterans 
I  wld  use  to  indicate  a  desire  to 
advantage  of  the  enroll- 
Ineot  plan. 


ACROSS  THE  MAP  — 

NO  GREATER  MARKET  THAN 
THIS  AMERICAN  MECCA! 


A  “Mecca” — yes,  and  with  emphasis!  With  un¬ 
erring  accuracy,  more  and  more  new  industries 
and  nationally  established  ones,  are  settling  in 
Kansas  and,  specifically,  in  the  Topeka  sector. 
They  find  every  natural  advantage  .  •  .  admirable  i 
sites  in  a  responsive  country,  skilled  labor,  col-  A 
laborative  civic  enterprises,  superb  transporta-  M 
tion  facilities,  accessible  markets,  a  rich  coun- 
tryside,  economy  of  operation. 

A  “Mecca”  for  farmers,  where  the  soil  is 
bulging  with  nutriment;  practically  per- 
feet  climate,  veteran  farm  help,  trained 
through  generations  to  “know  how” 
and  to  love  what  they’re  doing,  huge 
jobbing  and  wholesale  arteries,  ideal 
living  conditions — and — high  prices. 

Kaw  Valley  is  famous  for  the  stuff 
that  farm  success  is  made  of — a^i- 
cultural  lime,  fertilizer  “bom  in 
the  neighborhood.”  Small  won- 
der  the  Topeka  market  area,  of 
21  counties  and  40,753  great 
farms,  is  a  “Mecca”  for  the 
ambitious.  m 


A  “Mecca”  for  national 
advertisers.  Because  there 
always  exist  a  tremendous, 
usable  backlog  of  spenda¬ 
ble  money  for  all  things, 
all  people.  i 


No  uncertainty  exists  in  the  To¬ 
peka  market.  Those  factors  identi¬ 
fied  with  its  pa^t  record  of  self-svififi- 
ciency  are  more  certain  than  ever 
before.  Where  there  is  permanent 
earning  power,  there  is  always  estab¬ 
lished  buying  power. 

Look  at  a  map.  See  the  strategic 
position  of  the  State  and  of  Topelw. 
In  the  very  “heart  of  things.”  Yes, 
that’s  it !  Out  here,  we  have  coined 
a  word  to  sum  it  all  up — “TOPE- 
KANSAS,”  meaning  that  Topeka  is 
a  top  market  in  a  rich  Kansas  and 
then — BOTH  are  at  the  TOP,  eco¬ 
nomically. 

Rugged  newspapers  are  demanded 
by  people  such  as  these.  And  here 
are  papers  ruggedly  geared  to  their 
needs  and  their  preferences — 


The  Topeka  Daily  Capital  |||  The  Topeka  State  Journal 

(AAorning  and  Sunday)  H  I  (Evtning) 


PuiMshed  in  the  Capital  of  Kantat,  by 

The  Topeka  Newspaper  Printing  Company,  Inc. 


_ R»pf wnfad  By  Ika  CAppr  Publicafiow,  Inc. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Improvements 
Forthcoming 
In  Equipment 

By  Jack  IMc* 

Judflnf  from  our  otuerva* 
tions  the  situation  in  camera 
manufacturing  remains  status 
quo  for  the  present  and  imma- 
diate  future.  We  have  bean 
informed  that  when  the  ma« 
teriails  become  more  easily  ob¬ 
tained  there  may  be  some 
changes  but  few  of  major  im¬ 
portance.  However,  there  are 
many  improvements  being  made 
in  types  of  equipment  for  use  in 
the  plants. 

One  of  the  results  of  war  re¬ 
search  Is  the  new  type  dryer 
for  films  and  prints.  This  device 
was  developed  originally  for  use 
in  the  humid  tropics  and  has 
since  been  improved  to  make  it 
practical  for  all  photographers. 
Tile  principle  employed  is  some¬ 
what  simUar  to  the  machines 
which  dehydrate  foods. 

Dahydrotioa  Method 

Ingraham,  Fisher  Co.,  of  N.  Y.. 
has  perfect^  a  working  model 
which  is  expected  to  be  in  pro¬ 
duction  very  shortly,  which  em¬ 
ploys  the  dehydration  system 
for  films  and  prints.  This  method 
of  drying  practically  eliminates 
the  brittleness  of  both  negatives 
and  prints  and  turns  them  out 
without  curling.  We  have  been 
advised  that  the  drying  cham¬ 
bers  contain  only  about  5%  of 
humidity,  which  nuiy  be  con¬ 
trolled  depending  upon  the  re¬ 
quired  drying  time  necessary. 

Another  device  which  will 
meet  with  popular  approval  is 
the  new  “Speed  Box  Printer.” 
This  box  is  made  entirely  of 
aluminum  and  will  hold  a  full 
gross  of  paper  according  to  the 
size  of  the  box.  The  pressure 
plate  which  keeps  the  paper  in 
place  is  backed  with  broad  cross 
arm  springs,  providing  equal 
pressure  to  all  parts  of  the 
paper. 

This  feature  is  important  be¬ 
cause  it  prevents  uneven  focal 
projection  often  caused  by  an 
uneven  plane  surface.  The  im¬ 
portant  point  of  this  box  is  the 
s^ety  cover  which  prevents  ac¬ 
cidental  fogging  now  so  com¬ 
mon.  The  photographer  is  often 
called  away  while  making 
prints  and  in  his  haste  he  leaves 
his  box  standing  (^en.  The  new 
“Speed  Box  Printer”  has  a  light, 
tight  cover  which  protects  the 
paper. 

Photographers  will  find  the 
new  type  five-gallon  chemical 
mixer  a  great  time  saving  de¬ 
vice.  Until  recently  this  device 
was  made  in  10-  and  SO-gallon 
sizes  which  was  entirely  too 
large  for  the  small  papers  em¬ 
ploying  only  one  or  a  few 
cameramen. 

Lighting  for  use  in  printing 
and  developing  rooms  is  an¬ 
other  problem  which  has  caused 
much  annoyance  to  photogra¬ 
phers.  Two  new  types  at  light¬ 
ing  controls  are  now  being  made 
ready  for  immediate  consump¬ 
tion.  One  is  the  all  plastic  light 
box  which  hangs  over  the  de- 
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As  News  Ckanaes,  So  Does  Sign 


CAMDEN,  N.  J.— The  East’s 
first  “highway  newspaper,”  a 
258-foot  outdoor  display,  made 
its  appearance  June  12  on  one 
of  the  country’s  most  heavily 
traveled  roads. 

'The  double  banked  headline 
refiects  the  changing  news  with 
each  nMjor  edition  of  the  Cam¬ 
den  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post.  It  is 
visible  a  distance  of  500  feet  in 
each  direction  along  Admiral 
Wilson  Boulevard. 

’The  mammoth  billboard  is  a 
product  of  newspaper  promotion 
tied  to  plant  city  advertising 
since  the  chief  cooperating  agent 
is  a  large  Camden  industrial 
plant,  the  R.  M.  Hollingshead 
Corp.,  makers  of  Whiz  mainte¬ 
nance  products. 

With  a  natural  tie-up  in  copy. 


the  newspaper  and  the  Hollings¬ 
head  firm  urge — “Keep  Your 
News  Fresh  .  .  .  Keep  Your 
Motor  Young  .  .  referring  to 
the  Whiz’  product.  Motor 
Rhythm. 

A  special  detail  from  the  edi¬ 
torial  offices  of  the  Courier-Post 
makes  the  three  changes  daily. 
As  the  48-foot  by  16-foot  fac¬ 
simile  of  the  front  page  is  spot¬ 
lighted  at  night,  the  two  top 
news  leads  get  a  24-hour  circu¬ 
lation. 

Technical  details,  worked  out 
by  Russell  E.  Conley  for  Hol¬ 
lingshead.  and  Joel  L.  Irwin  for 
the  Courier-Post,  include  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  up  to  35  characters  for 
each  bank  of  the  head,  and  let¬ 
ters  two  feet  high  placed  man¬ 
ually  into  metal  runners. 


veloper  or  hypo  trays  and  is 
reeled  on  a  retractable  spool 
contained  within  a  waterproof 
box. 

The  box  is  attached  to  the 
ceiling  with  the  light  hanging 
where  needed.  The  photogra¬ 
pher  need  only  to  pull  the  light 
down  to  any  desired  distance 
and  when  no  longer  reouired  it 
is  returned  to  the  ceiling  by 
merely  releasing  it  as  would  be 
done  with  a  window  shade.  The 
other  type  control  is  a  pedal 
switch  which  may  be  placed  be¬ 
low  the  sink. 

Out  of  the  Box 

THE  J.  G.  Saltzman  Co.,  makers 

of  enlargers,  informs  us  that 
they  are  still  unable  to  produce 
any  new  4x5  outfits  but  that 
they  are  getting  under  way  with 
a  few  5x7  and  8  x  10  vertical 
units.  We  are  advised  that  as 
soon  as  some  necessary  ma¬ 
terials  are  available  the  4x5 
models  will  again  start  rolling 
off  the  line.  .  .  .  Graflex  Corp.  is 
celebrating  its  56th  year  in 
camera  manufacture.  In  the  20 
years  since  the  Folmer  Graflex 
Corp.  emerged  as  an  indepen¬ 
dent  concern  from  the  Folmer  & 
Schwing  Division  of  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.,  this  company  has 
produced  almost  the  entire  out¬ 
put  of  cameras  used  by  news¬ 
paper  photographers.  It  was  the 
modern  Speed  Graphic  which 
won  the  newscamera  from  the 
4x6  Ica  ’Trix  that  was  made  in 
Germany.  .  .  Eastman  Kodak 
Co.  has  just  issued  a  several 
page  addition  for  the  photogra¬ 
phers’  notebook  in  which  plans 
for  utilizing  various  units  of 
equipment  for  the  darkroom  are 
described  and  drawn  to  scale. 


Michigan  AP  Names 
IS  Gray  Chainnan 

JS  Gray,  editor  and  publisher, 
Monroe  Evening  News,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Associated  Press  Editorial 
association  at  the  concluding 
session  of  the  organization’s  first 
postwar  conference  at  Higgins 
Lake  in  northern  Michigan, 
June  13.  Dale  Stafford,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Detroit  Free  Press. 
was  named  vicechairman,  and 
T.  R.  Smits,  chief  of  the  Detroit 
bureau.  Associated  Press,  was 
reelected  secretary. 

W.  F.  Doyle,  member  of  the 
Mackinac  Island  state  park  com¬ 
mission,  told  the  newspapermen 
that  the  recent  United  States 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  the 
Miami  Herald  case  “was  one  of 
the  most  important  incidents  in 
American  journalism.”  He  said 
the  court’s  findings  upheld 
rights  of  newspapers  to  criticize 
courts  and  warned  that  news¬ 
papers  must  continually  be  alert 
in  their  handling  of  government 
and  political  news. 


Guide  32  Years  Old 

The  Chicago  Tribune  estab¬ 
lished  its  Investors’  Guide  de¬ 
partment  32  years  ago,  June  14. 
Since  1914,  nK>re  than  503,000 
inquiries  have  been  answered 
by  mail.  The  Investors’  Guide 
is  the  oldest  service  of  its  kind 
in  U.  S.  offered  by  a  newspaper 
of  general  circulation.  Its  pri¬ 
mary  purpose  is  to  assist  the 
public  in  avoiding  unwise  in¬ 
vestments  and  to  provide  facts 
essential  for  the  management  of 
investment  funds. 


- 1 

Aldrich  Heads  j 

Sales  Agency  I 
Of  Paper  Co. 

Chicago  —  Lynn  E.  Aldrkii 
former  vicepresident  and  ti«» 
urer  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Nna. 
has  been  appointed  presidcotg 
the  newly-organized  sales  tai 
service  agency  of  Great  Lika 
Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  new  agency  is  known  a 
Great  Lakes-Canadian,  Inc.,  wit 
headquarters  here  at  M  | 
Michigan  Ave.,  it  wu  u- 
nounced  by  John  E.  Getmi 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  ida 
for  Great  Lakes  and  chairaai 
of  the  board  of  the  sales  aftnq  1 

Great  Lakes  Paper  Compuy,  I 
Toronto,  recently  underwent  i  I 
rearrangement  of  Its  ci^  | 
structure,  but  the  18  newspigwi  I 
continue  to  maintain  their  tnat  I 
interest  in  Class  B  preference  1 
.stock.  I 

Mr.  Aldrich  has  been  a  vi»  | 
president  and  director  of  Greet  | 
Lakes  Paper  Company  datiq  | 
back  to  his  former  associatiea  I 
with  the  Daily  News,  one  of  the  1 
18  newspapers  having  a  stock  I 
interest  in  the  paper  comping.  I 

Associated  with  Aldrich  and  I 
Gefaell  in  the  new  salee  and  \ 
service  agency  are  the  latter'i  | 
two  sons,  J.  Harrison,  who  will  ^ 
be  vicepresident  and  treasurer, 
and  Robert,  who  will  be  skrr 
tary.  J.  Harrison  just  returned 
after  three  years’  service  in  the  i 
Navy.  I| 
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OTOGRAPHERS 


PLUS  REGULAR  CASH  PRIZES 
IN  THE 

GRAFLEX  $5,000.00  PHOTO  CONTEST 

JULT  l8l  to  OCTOBER  1st,  1946 


You  may  win  cash  prizes  totalling  $1100.001 

GRAFLEX,  Inc.  will  make  a  special  award  of  $400.00  for  the  best  photo  enter^ 
in  the  contest  by  an  accredited  Press  Photographer.  This  Special  Award  is  in 
addition  to  the  regular  prizes  offered  in  the  GRAFLEX  Photo  Contest.  If  you 
are  a  Press  Photographer,  you  have  an  opportunity  to  win  not  only  First  Prize 
in  any  of  the  ten  entry  classifications  the  Contest  Grand  Prize,  but  the 
Special  Press  Photographers’  Award  as  well  — a  grand  total  of  $1100.00! 


10  Photo  Classifications 

PORTRAITS— All  pictures  which  are  pri¬ 
marily  intended  to  present  a  photographic 
portrait. 

PICTORIAL  — Indoor  and  outdoor  shots; 
landscapes,  architecture,  seascapes.  Nudes 
will  also  be  included  in  this  class. 
ACTION  —  Action  pictures  of  any  subjeas, 
indoors  and  out. 

INDUSTRIAL  &  SCIENTIFIC  -  Machinery, 
industrial  processes,  clinical  records,  etc. 
CHILDREN  &  BABIES -Children  and  baby 
shots  of  any  kind. 

ANIMALS  &  PETS  — Pets,  wild-life,  indoor 
and  outdoor  shots  of  animals,  domestic  or 
wild,  birds,  fish,  etc. 

COLOR— Transparencies  and  color  prints. 
(Hand  colored  prints  and  lantern  slides 
are  not  eligible. ) 

SPORTS  —  Photographs  of  any  sports  or 
games,  recreation,  etc. 

HUMOR  — Trick  photography,  montage, 
odd  shots  of  all  kinds. 

SPOT  NEWS— News  pictures  published  in 
legitimate  newspapers,  magazines,  house 
organs,  high  school  and  college  papers. 
Any  prize  winner  in  this  class  must  be 
prepared  to  supply  a  tear  sheet  as  proof 
of  publication. 


General  Instructions 


Grand  Prize . 

First  Prize 
in  Each  Class .... 

Second  Prize 

in  Each  Class. . . . 

Third  Prize 

in  Each  Class .... 

Ten  Honor  Awards 
in  Each  Class.  .  . . 

Special  Press  Award  . .  4(X).(X) . .  .  4(X).(X) 
Social  High  School 

Award . 1(X).(X) . .  .  1(X).00 

$5(XX).00 

This  means  a  total  of  133  cash  prizes 
spread  across  10  classifications.  Every  Prize 
Winner  will  also  be  presented  with  a 
Medal  of  Award.  _ 


O  Any  pictures  taken  with  GRAPHI C, 
GRAFLEX,  CROW  N  or  CENTURY  cam¬ 
eras  may  be  entered  in  this  contest  by 
photographers  in  the  Continental  United 
States,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico. 

9  Any  American  Serviceman,  regard¬ 
less  of  where  he  may  be  stationed,  who  is 
a  user  of  any  of  tl'.e  above-named  cameras, 
may  enter  the  contest. 

9  Each  entry  must  be  accompanied 
by  an  Oiheial  Entry  Form!  These  may  be 
obtained  from  your  Authorized  GRAF¬ 
LEX  Dealer  or  from  GRAFLEX,  Inc. 

9  The  contest  opens  July  1, 1946  and 
closes  October  1,  1946.  Duplicate  prizes 
will  be  awarded  in  case  of  ties;  and  the 
decision  of  the  Judges  will  be  final. 

9  All  properly  identified  entries  will 
be  returned  to  the  sender  at  the  close  of 
the  contest. 

9  No  members  of  GRAFLEX,  Inc., 
its  advertising  agency,  and  the  immediate 
families  of  these  members  are  eligible  to 
compete  for  orizes. 

COMPLETE  CONTEST  RULES  ARE 
LISTED  ON  THE  OFFICIAL  CONTEST 
RULES  AND  ENTRY  FORMS.  GET 
YOUR  COPY  FROM  YOUR  LOCAL 
GRAFLEX  DEALER. 


IIXI.CX) . . .  1000.00 
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PROMOTION 


Caller-Times  Leads 
In  Corpus  Christi 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

PEW  cities  in  the  country  have 

enjoyed  such  quick  and  phe¬ 
nomenal  growth  as  Corpus 
Christi,  Texas.  We  remember 
the  Corpus  of  almost  a  genera¬ 
tion  ago.  It  was  no  great  shakes 
as  a  city.  About  the  only  thing 
that  attracted  us  to  the  place 
was  the  fine  Gulf  fishing. 

But  today,  as  during  the  war, 
when  Corpus  was  an  important 
service  base,  it  is  a  busy  and 
thriving  place,  a  modem  com¬ 
munity  growing  and  going 
places.  There  is  the  fresh  bloom 
of  youth  in  its  cheeks  and  the 
briskness  of  a  new  wind  in  its 
attitude.  In  1940,  Corpus  had  a 
population  of  57,301.  Today,  it 
has  some  115,000. 

No  factor  has  been  more  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  city’s  devel(^ment — 
and  in  keeping  this  development 
along  sane  and  sensible  and 
permanent  as  against  war-boom 
lines — than  the  Corpus  Christi 
Caller-Times.  This  is  as  it  should 
be.  It  is  the  duty  and  the  func¬ 
tion  of  a  newspaper  to  lead  its 
community.  This  leadership  Is 
not  without  profit  to  the  news¬ 
paper,  naturally.  The  Caller- 
Times  six  years  ago  had  a  circu¬ 
lation  Just  over  34.000.  Today, 
it  is  better  than  54,000. 

A  quick  background,  this,  for 
a  promotion  the  Caller-Times 
will  shortly  mall  to  the  people 
of  its  community  and  surround¬ 
ing  South  Texas.  The  pronMtion 
is  a  booklet  quietly  titled  “The 
Next  Move.”  Its  purpose,  ex¬ 
plained  in  an  accompanying  let¬ 
ter  from  Publisher  Conway  C. 
Craig,  is  “to  crystallize  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  Texas  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  definite  steps  that  must  be 
taken  to  realize  this  city’s  great 
potentialities.” 

’Through  the  medium  of  photo¬ 
graphs  and  simple,  factual  text, 
the  book  moves  swiftly  to  its 
purpose.  ’The  first  move,  it  ex¬ 
plains,  is  for  more  and  better 
homes  for  families  in  all  in¬ 
come  brackets.  ’Then,  “spacious 
buildings  for  expanding  busi¬ 
ness.”  Better  schools  come  next, 
then  recreational  facilities,  mak¬ 
ing  the  best  use  of  its  natural 
location  right  on  the  Gulf.  There 
is  a  brief  review  of  the  city’s 
present  status  in  business  and 
industrial  resources,  and  its  pos¬ 
sibilities.  Several  pages  are  de¬ 
voted  to  the  Caller-Times. 

“It  has  long  been  a  policy  of 
the  Caller-Times,”  the  booklet’s 
foreword  says,  “to  try  to  be  the 
best  possible  citizen — a  leader  in 
all  things  for  the  cmnmon  good. 
We  know  that  the  future  of  a 
newspaper  depends  on  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  those  it  serves,  so  this 
policy  is  not  entirely  imselfish; 
but  it  does  ke^  us  keenly 
aware  of  our  obligation  to  our 
readers,  and  to  afll  who  live  with 
us  in  this  area.” 

What  better  statement  could 
you  want  of  the  responsibility  of 


a  newspaper  to  its  community? 
It  is  a  responsibility  any  indus¬ 
try  owes  the  community  it  lives 
in.  but  the  new^aper  more 
than  any  other.  “’The  Next 
Move”  is  a  fine  expression  of 
that  responsibility. 

Reader  Service 

“GOOD  public  relations  begins 

with  reader  service”  is  the 
caption  of  this  month’s  promo¬ 
tion  report  of  the  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Union  and  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Chronicle.  It  is  a  good 
rule  to  remember  at  all  times. 
’The  particular  reader  services 
this  report  deals  with  are  the 
clipping  service  the  paper  runs, 
clipping  pieces  of  ^>ecial  inter¬ 
est  to  readers  and  mailing  them 
and  the  personal  service  of  an¬ 
swering  readers’  mail  inquirie.s. 
Here  is  a  promotion  that  shows 
the  intimate  contact  between 
reader  and  paper.  More  infor¬ 
mation  of  this  kind  is  sorely 
needed,  especially  specific  in¬ 
formation  of  reader  response, 
and  should  be  gathered  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  every  new.spaper. 

■ 

Memphis  Dailies  Aid 
Youth  Study  History 

Memphis,  Tenn.  —  Students  of 
Mmiphis  and  Shelby  County 
public,  private  and  parochial 
schools  will  see  the  history  of 
America  unfold  Just  as  it  hap¬ 
pened  from  Columbus’  discov¬ 
ery  of  America  to  the  birth  of 
a  reunited  nation  after  the  Civil 
War. 

It  is  a  part  of  a  modern  step 
in  education,  utilizing  visual  aid 
to  the  fullest  extent  and  is  made 
possible  as  a  matter  of  public 
service  by  the  Memphis  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  publisher  of 
the  Commercial  Appeal  and  the 
Press-Scimitar. 

’The  Press-Scimitar  and  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  have  spent  $10,- 
238  to  bring  the  latest  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  teaching  of  Amer¬ 
ican  history  to  the  children  of 
Memphis  and  Shelby  County. 
Commenting  on  the  purchase, 
Edward  J.  Meeman,  editor  of 
the  Press-Scimitar,  said: 

“Insufficiency  of  knowledge 
of  American  history  on  the  part 
of  American  citizens  has 
troubled  students  of  our  democ¬ 
racy.  We  believe  that  the  use 
of  pictures  will  arouse  students’ 
interest  in  the  origin  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  free  institutions 
and  make  them  better  citizens.” 
■ 

Sports  Youth  Feted 

Philadelphia  —  Evening  Bul¬ 
letin  management,  at  a  huge 
schoolboy-attlete  banquet  held 
in  Bellevue  -  Stratford  Hotel, 
presented  silver  cups  acknowl¬ 
edging  championships  in  sports 
won  by  three  of  the  city’s  larg¬ 
est  schools. 


It  Becrins  at  Home 
A  BIT  of  care  in  processing 

makes  selections  from  the 
newspaper  itself  highly  ap¬ 
preciated  promotion,  Henry 
Johnson,  promotion  manager  of 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  News, 
has  proven  anew. 

’The  News  recently  distributed 
to  high  school  science  students 
'"rhe  Story  of  Radar”  by  David 
Dietz,  a  reprint  in  booklet  form 
of  the  series  carried  in  the 
paoer.  The  demand  for  it 
startled  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ment.  ’The  booklet  gained 
university  status  when  copies 
were  asked  by  Stanford  U.  for 
use  in  the  Journalism  depart¬ 
ment. 

A  similar  booklet  is  being  pre¬ 
pared  based  on  a  series  on  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  centennial  observance. 
The  preface  is  an  editorial  by 
Editor  Frank  Clarvoe  urging 
public  awareness  of  the  event. 

IHentificotion  Buttons 

SIL.VFR  lapel  buttons  reading 

NEWS  have  been  given  to 
members  of  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Dayton  (O.)  Daily  News. 
’The  buttons  are  metal,  silver- 
finished. 

Time  for  Teeners 

IT’S  VACATION  time,  but  the 

Freeport  (HI.)  Journal  Stand¬ 
ard  has  started  a  Wednesday 
page  for  teen  agers.  It’s  called 
‘"rhe  Reet  Sheet.”  Initial  page 
informed  the  younger  set  that 
it  would  report  their  activities 
during  the  summer  and  get  into 
full  swing  when  schools  reopen. 

f^ore  for  Teen  Agers 

DOROTHY  JOHNSON,  who 

writes  the  “Strictly  for  Teen- 
Agers”  column  in  the  Cincinnati 
( O. )  Enquirer,  gave  a  High 
School  party  with  lots  of  cokes, 
potato  chips  and  a  keen  band. 
“The  joint  was  really  Jumpin’,” 
she  reported. 

A  special  page,  filled  with 
junior  news  written  by  Juniors, 
has  been  made  a  regular  feature 
of  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  News  on 
Saturday.  Fashions  and  social 
news  are  stressed. 

Song  in  Their  Hearts 

THE  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald 

rounded  up  the  outstanding 
choral  groups  of  the  city  and 
staged  a  90-minute  songfest  in 
Bayfront  Park.  ’The  attendance 
overflowed  6,000  seats. 

■ 

Critics  Organize 

Drama  and  motion  picture 
critics  of  the  San  Francisco  area 
have  formed  the  nucleus  of  an 
organization  to  be  known  as  the 
San  Francisco  Theater  Critics’ 
Council.  Officers  elected  at  the 
first  meeting,  held  ’Thursday 
night  at  the  Press  Club,  are: 
Wood  Soanes,  Oakland  Tribune, 
president;  John  Hobart,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  vicepresi- 
dent  and  publicity  director; 
Kevin  Wallace,  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  secretary,  and  Fred 
Johnson,  Son  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin,  treasurer. 


Employes  Buy  ' 
All  Shares  in 
Sharon  Herald 

Sharon,  Pa. — Employes  of  tin 
Sharon  Herald  Co.,  publiih«n 
of  the  daily  Sharon  Herald,  u 
evening  newspaper,  have  por 
chased  $200,000  worth  of  stock 
of  the  company,  resulting  fa 
100%  employe-ownership  of  tk 
newspaper  and  plant.  Subi^ 
ers  include  78  employes  as  fol¬ 
lows:  executives  and  depot- 
ment  heads,  19;  editorial  stif, 
10;  business  office,  3;  advertisiai, 

4;  circulation,  7;  photoengrir 
ing,  5;  commercial  printing,  4; 
press  room,  5;  composing  rooo. 
17,  and  maintenance,  4. 

Stock  is  to  be  paid  f or  b;  i 
one-fourth  down  paymert  isd 
the  balance  deducted  from  ysf 
roll  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  sun 
per  month.  All  dividends  apply 
to  the  purchase  until  stock  it 
paid  for.  It  is  estimated  thit 
less  than  five  years  will  be  re 
quired.  Voting  rights  are  sc 
corded  from  the  beginning.  Up¬ 
on  disposal,  stock  must  be  ot¬ 
tered  first  to  the  company. 

‘“The  specter  of  the  paper 
some  day  being  operated  by 
bankers,  lawyers  and  other  ex¬ 
ecutors.  who  have  none  of  the 
‘know  how’  of  newspaperinc. 
was  enough  to  cause  us  to  act" 
said  A.  W.  McDowell,  presidmt 
“Too  many  times  we  have  seen  1 
papers  pass  into  the  hands  of  . 
outsiders.  Such  a  condition  is 
bad  for  the  community,  the  em¬ 
ployes  and  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  whole.  We  think  the 
Herald’s  employe  -  ownership 
plan  prevents  that  ever  happen¬ 
ing  here.” 

McDowell  thinks  the  plan  will 
stimulate  initiative  by  giviof 
employes  an  opportunity  to  in¬ 
crease  their  earnings  through 
participation  in  dividends.  He 
feels  it  will  attract  and  hold  de¬ 
sirable  personnel,  and  also  ar 
sure  that  the  public  interert  is 
served  with  the  community's 
newspaper  owned  and  controlled 
by  local  working  newspapermen. 

Announcement  of  the  new 
deal  came  on  the  11th  anniver 
sary  of  the  merger  of  the  old 
Herald  and  the  News-Telegrafk. 
Enlargement  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  from  its  present  person¬ 
nel  of  three  is  contemplated,  t 
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And  You  Can  Always  Count  On 

VULCAN  PRESS  BLANKETS 


The  final  factor  that  decides  presswork  quality 
is  that  moment  when  the  cylinders  meet  the 
paper.  Whether  presswork  sparkles  with  life  and 
vigor  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  press 
blankets  and  packing. 

VULCAN  Press  Blankets  do  a  better  job  be¬ 
cause  they  afford  the  right  combination  of  all 
the  characteristics  you  desire.  Their  dependable 
uniformity  of  gauge  affords  precision  thickness. 

With  VULCANS  you  are  assured  the  perfect 
degree  of  resilience.  There  is  no  receding  from 
original  thickness.  No  bolstering.  No  overpack¬ 
ing  required. 


VULCAN  Press  Blankets  have  an  oil-proof 
surface  that  eliminates  ghosting  entirely.  They 
are  engineered  for  the  proper  amount  of  firm¬ 
ness  which  means  faithful  reproduction  of  your 
halftones,  sharp  clear  type  areas  and  uniform 
coverage  of  solids. 

There  is  a  VULCAN  Press  Blanket  or  com¬ 
bination  to  meet  your  needs  with  complete  satis¬ 
faction.  Use  VULCAN  Press  Blankets  for  a 
better  looking  paper. 
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RADIO 


'Blue  Book'  Inspires 
Some  Radio  Promotion 


By  lerry  Walker 


LAST  April,  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  pub¬ 
lished  a  critical  analysis  of  radio 
programming  and  called  it 
“Public  Service  Responsibility 
of  Broadcast  Licensees.”  This 
department  in  E&P  dubbed  it 
“The  Blue  Book”  because  it  had 
that  color  cover,  and  the  title 
was  too  unwieldy  for  a  19-unit 
head. 

The  radio  industry  immediate¬ 
ly  began  to  sing  the  “blues” 
and  moaned  the  demise  of  pro¬ 
gram  freedom.  The  Commission 
scared  a  lot  of  the  stations  by 
holding  up  license  renewals  un¬ 
til  programs  on  a  typical  day 
could  be  analyzed  as  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  entertainment,  education 
or  commercial  ballyhoo. 

Lately  the  Commission  has 
been  granting  license  renewals 
wholesale,  while  jabbing  the 
broadcasters  with  a  reminder 
that  it  doesn’t  mean  it  has  let  up 
any  in  its  demand  for  program 
improvement  —  less  commercial¬ 
ism  that  is. 

And  a  great  many  of  the  sta¬ 
tions,  which  learned  from  this 
self  -  examination  some  things 
about  their  programs  only  the 
public  knew  before,  have  come 
around  to  reviewing  the  Blue 
Book  and  realizing  that  it's  pub¬ 
lic  service  FCC  is  talking  about. 

Now  those  stations  which 
have  had  good  public  service 
programming  are  beginning  to 
do  a  little  promotion;  maybe 
even  some  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  to  make  the  public  aware 
of  radio’s  service  to  it. 

The  other  day.  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  called  together 
in  New  York  City  the  promo¬ 
tion  directors  of  the  six  NBC- 
owned-and-operated  stations,  to 
discuss  ways  of  bringing  to  pub¬ 
lic  attention  the  scope  of  the 
network's  public  service  pro¬ 
gramming. 

The  public.  Vicepresident 
Frank  E.  Mullen  declared,  is 
sometimes  not  aware  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  NBC  has  under¬ 
taken  the  presentation  of  pub¬ 
lic  service  programs,  and  it  is 
the  promotion  manager's  duty  to 
make  this  information  available. 

To  put  greater  emphasis  on 
the  network's  story.  NBC  has 
taken  over  the  job  of  placing 
advertising  for  its  stations. 
Heretofore.  WEAF,  WRC, 
"IVTAM.  WMAQ,  KOA  and  KPO 
handled  it  individually. 

Even  more  significant,  in  this 
recognition  by  radio  that  it  has 


Mightier  Than  Fist 

Meridian.  Hiu. — An  irate 
eubscriber  disagreed  with  a 
news  story  appearing  in  the 
Meridian  Star,  and  the  way  he 
expressed  his  opinion  landed 


Chicago  Times 
Uncovers  Last 
Of  Royal  Gems 


plenty  on  the  ball  with  which  to 
meet  the  Blue  Book  criticism,  is 
the  program  analysis  and  audit 
system  of  WFIL,  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  station. 

The  system,  which  Paul  F. 
Peter,  onetime  NBC  research 
wizard,  has  installed  to  provide 
complete  and  current  reports  on 
programs  by  types,  times, 
sources,  and  “content  and  in¬ 
tent,”  is  comparable  with  the 
accounting  of  financial  matters 
for  business  operations.  WFIL 
will  have  a  report  dealing  with 
program  units  and  announce¬ 
ments  instead  of  dollars  and 
cents,  according  to  General 
Manager  Roger  W.  Clipp. 

In  the  matter  of  credits  for 
public  service,  the  FCC’s  acting 
chairman,  Charles  R.  Denny, 
has  clarified  the  Blue  Book  ref¬ 
erence  to  wire  news  services, 
telling  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice  “there  is  no  cause  for  con¬ 
cern.” 

INS  petitioned  the  Commis¬ 
sion  recently  to  set  up  a  new 
definition  of  “wire  program”  so 
as  to  protect  stations  which 
use  press  association  newscasts 
from  penalties  for  overplaying 
non-local  material. 

Chairman  Denny  has  replied: 
“It  was  neither  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  desire  nor  intention  to  cast 
aspersions  upon  wire  news  pro¬ 
grams  or  to  discourage  their  use. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  expressly  indicated  in  the 
report  that  a  broadcast  station’s 
use  of  a  wire  news  service  would 
be  considered  an  element  in  de¬ 
termining  whether  it  is  operat¬ 
ing  in  the  public  interest.” 

Here  he  reminded  the  peti¬ 
tioners  of  the  report’s  wording: 

“The  development  of  network, 
transcription,  and  wire  news 
services  is  such  that  no  sound 
public  interest  appears  to  be 
served  by  continuing  to  stress 
local  live  programs  exclusively 
at  the  expense  of  these  other 
categories.” 


tb*  Star's  managing  editor  un¬ 
der  a  doctor's  core. 

Louis  Ellison,  the  MJB.,  said 
he  hod  been  struck  on  the 
head  several  times  after  the 
Star  criticised  the  purchase  of 
four  water  coolers  by  the  City 
Council. 

The  Stor  said  later  that 
“neither  threats  of  violence  nor 
physicol  attacks  on  our  per¬ 
sonnel  can  prevent  us  from 
printing  authentic  news  items." 


Walker,  Inc.)  which  gives  an  in¬ 
stant  check  on  audience  reac¬ 
tion.  The  “Laugh  Graph”  tells, 
for  instance,  that  Bob  Hope's 
opening  monologue  is  the  most 
laugh-producing  period  in  radio 
today  .  .  .  During  the  summer, 
the  McClatchy  Broadcasting  Co. 
is  conducting  radio  schools  for 
teachers,  acquainting  them  with 
education  features  on  the  air 
and  how  to  use  them  in  the 
classroom.  School  boards  give 
credits  to  teachers  who  attend 
.  .  .  The  Portland  ( Ore. )  Oregon 
Journal  Juniors  recently  celeb¬ 
rated  their  20th  year  in  rad'o. 
More  than  250,000  children  have 
participated  in  1.500  broadcasts 
on  KALE  .  .  .  The  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union  and  Tribune- 
Sun  builds  goodwill  with  round¬ 
table  programs  in  which  the 
listening  audience  telephones 
questions  to  the  panel  while  it's 
on  the  air  .  .  .  Spartanburg 
{ S.  C. )  Herald- Journal  has 
inaugurated  a  daily  newsroom 
broadcast  on  WORD,  with  Alex 
McCullough  in  charge.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff  are  presented 
for  special  interviews  .  .  .  Paul 
Reynolds  has  been  named  pro¬ 
gram  director  of  WDBJ,  the 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and 
World-News  station,  and  Irving 
Sharp  has  been  appointed  studio 
director  .  .  .  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System  has  applied  for 
an  FM  Station  in  Washington. 
D.  C. 


Chicago — By  carefully  chtA- 
ing  telephone  calls  made  by  C!ol 
Jack  W.  Durant  while  he  wm 
here,  the  Chicago  Timet  ob¬ 
tained  information  leading  ti 
the  last  of  the  looted  Heik 
crown  jewels. 

Three  Times  reporters — Jaoa 
McPhaul,  William  Doherty  uf 
Roman  Puciniski  —  work^  « 
the  case  which  led  to  the  dk 
covery  that  a  Chicago  doctor 
was  an  innocent  go-between  lot 
Col.  Durant  in  an  attempted 
sale  here  of  106  uncut  diamondi 
The  Times  reporters  located! 
Chicago  jeweler  who  had  been 
approached  by  the  local  doctor 
in  the  latter's  efforts  to  aidst 
Col.  Durant  in  selling  the  dii- 
monds.  The  deal  fell  through 
because  the  Air  Force  colonel  | 
had  paid  no  import  duties  to  f 
the  customs  office  on  the  stonet 
Both  the  doctor  and  the  jeweler 
were  innocent  of  any  knowle^  ' 
the  jewels  were  stolen.  CoL 
Durant  told  them  he  had  pur 
chased  thie  gems  at  low  prices  ; 
while  on  duty  in  Germany. 


Memorial  Service 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. — Memoriil 
services  were  conducted  May  30 
in  Hollywood  Park  Cemetery, 
for  the  21  Los  Angeles  Tima 
employes  who  died  in  the  1910 
dynamiting  of  the  Times  plant 


From  Here  ctnd  There 
WHILE  advertisers  seek  a 
scientific,  factual  measure¬ 
ment  of  radio's  effectiveness,,  the 
comedians  have  been  provided 
with  a  new  recorder  ( Ernie 


Tribune  Bu-ys  Plane 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  ac¬ 
cepted  delivery  of  a  Lockheed 
Lodestar  transport  plane  for 
trips  between  Chicago  and  the 
Tribune's  Canadian  subsidiaries. 


Whan  rtforSs  and  vacai'ion  laadt 
ara  a!  thair  saaion't  bast,  OaUat- 
itai  ara  .u'lvan  lull  informat'ioa  as 
tham  in  Tha  Timas  Harald's  Tra*al 
and  Rasort  saction,  (aaturad  arary 
waal  in  tha  yaar.  This  popular  SK- 
tion  is  usad  by  raadars  of  Tha  Tunas 
Harald  as  a  yaar  'round  9uida  af 
whan  to  90 — and  whara. 


THE  DALLAS 


MOUAE  H.  JASPERT 


Aroadraat  Stmtimm  Opart lasii 
Praparation  and  braakdown  of  pro¬ 
gram  mattars  partainiisg  to  AM-FM 
applications,  aatimataa  of  station 
costs,  annual  oparating  anpansat  and 
incoma. 


Ltttla  luildlng  Hancock  CM* 

Boston  I*.  Mass. 


RADIO  ENGINEERS 

Complete  Engineering  Services 

AM.FM.TELEVISION 


TIMES 


Commercial  Radio  Equipment  Co. 

809-12  INTERNATIONAL  BLDG. 

WASHINGTON  4.  D.  C. 


HERALD 


DALLAS'  GRfATIST  MIWirAM* 


1584  CROSSROADS 
HOLLYWOOD.  CAL. 


Everett  L.  Dillard— Gen.  Mgr. 


PORTER  BLDG. 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


THI  BRANHAM  COMPART; 


n 
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WHEN  you  SHIP  BY  IBUCK 


First  on  Deliveries...  First  at  Retail  Stores ...  First 
in  Consumer’s  Hands. ..First  with  Repeat  Orders 


YOU’D  THINK  SUCH  SERVICE  WOULD  COST 
A  FORTUNE  ..  .YET  ACTUAL  COST  IS  LOW! 


GREATER  SPEED,  GREATER  FUXIBILITY.  Truck 
transport  is  often  faster  than  the  U.  S.  Mails! 
Trucks  pick  up  the  goods  wherever  they’re 
made,  grown  or  packed  .  .  .  haul  them  direct 
to  the  point  of  delivery.  No  switchyard  delay 
. . .  no  "sidetracking”! 

LESS  HANDLING  -  CRATING  —  BREAKAGE  -  LOSSI 

Goods  are  often  loaded  just  once . . .  unloaded 
just  once!  Extra  crating  is  unnecessary,  be* 
cause  there’s  no  "humping”,  no  jolting.  Your 
goods  roll  on  rubber — naturally  arrive  in  bet¬ 
ter  condition! 

LESS  INVENTORY,  LESS  NEED  FOR  STORAGE  SPACE. 

You  can  get  smaller,  more  frequent  deliver¬ 


ies  ..  .  get  additional  supplies  in  a  matter  of 
hours.  Regular  truck  shipments  can  speed 
turnover  .  .  .  save  valuable  storage  space! 

GREATER  ECONOMY.  'The  surprisingly  low  cost 
for  truck  transport  .  .  .  due  to  these  money¬ 
saving  features  .  .  .  gives  you  greater  over-all 
economy  than  any  other  transportation  sys¬ 
tem  can  offer! 

No  wonder  more  and  more  wide-awake 
manufacturers,  farmers,  wholesalers  and  re¬ 
tailers  are  specifying  "SHIP  BY  truck”!  For 
more  information  on  how  trucking  can  help 
you  . . .  write  m  your  State  Trucking  Associa¬ 
tion  .  .  .  affiliated  with  AT^ 


AMERICAHTRUCKIHG  industry 

AMIRICAN  TRUCKING  ASSOCIATIONS.  WASHINGTON  *.  D.  C 


SHIP  BY  TRUCK-GET  THINGS  FASTER! 


TOI 
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irew  BUSINESS 

Home  Insulation  Codv  Idaho  Falls,  Ida. — Something 

mm  political  advertising 

Should  Be  Sold  Now  riS  is:  r"«Snt^ri* 

mary  election  in  I^bo. 

p..  E*  — .L.  p  r>  LI  Using  a  sketch  instead  at  the 

By  rrank  b.  renlman  usual  photograph  and  type.  Pete 

niTDTTo/^  4  1  »  1  j  '  4  Leguineche,  Boise,  Ida.,  Demo* 

o"  fr‘en<*8>  “‘raveling  engineer  cratlc  candidate  lor  congress- 

*  ^®r*®4  man.  advertised:  “You  don’t 

heating  plants  that  use  either  turing  plant  in  the  Middle  West,  have  to  anell  it  Just  mark 

coal.  wood.  coke,  oil  or  gas.  ThU  teUs  us  that  more  than  70%  of  - 

coming  winter,  millions  of  home  all  his  sales  are  made  to  elderly  previous  ads,  Leguineche 


By  Frank  E.  Fehlman 


heat  a  home  when  your  heating  you  prepare  should  be  directed  hi^  cerie«  chnwed  a  skv  writer 
plant  is  put  on  an  "economy  at  this  older  group  Headlines  spelling  his  name. 

4  li?*  will  stop  them:  “Over  *'p.s.  He  won  the  nomination. 
Those  who  are  fortunate  50,  do  you  dresid  the  winter 

enough  to  own  oil  burners  and  months?  ”  "Passed  50,  will  your  ^ _  . _ 

those  who  are  living  in  markets  home  be  warm  next  winter?”  VjrrOWlUy  DnaQl  lUCuKOI 

have'’®few*heal  .. Ib  Soles  Opportunity 


enough  to  own  oil  burners  and  months?”  "Passed  50,  will  your  ^ _  . _ 

those  who  are  living  in  markets  home  be  warm  next  winter?”  VjrrOWmy  DXiaQl  lUCuKOI 

Mothers  with  young  children  Is  ScdeS  Opportunity 
have  few  heat  worries,  but  the  know  that  manv  onIHs  orlotnatA  "  * 

15.928,323  who  still  heat  with  fiahT in  thrown  homM^  *  k 

heatins  stoves  and  the  <ieven  m  ineir  own  Homes,  ine  today  s  bridal  market,  which 

neaiing  smves,  ana  tne  seven  youngsters  play  on  the  floor,  nears  the  two  and  a  half  billion 

and  a  half  million  who  have  Drafts  hit  them  thev  sneere  and  "““fs  me  iwo  ana  a  nau  Diuion 

steam  heatina  nlants  and  the  P'*  tnem,  tney  sneeze  ana  dollar  mark,  Bruce  Barton, 

sieam  neaung  Plants,  ana  ine  the  mother  has  an  ailing  young-  chairman  of  the  board  Batten 

more  than  six  million  who  rely  ster  for  two  or  three  weeks  uauen, 

on  warm  air  furnaces  wiU  nrob-  n®*^  4  wee^.  Barton,  Durstine  &  Ostoom,  Inc., 

on  wann  air  lumaces  wiu  proo  gome  ads  directed  at  moth-  York  Citv  told  retailers 

ably  be  back  on  a  coal  ration-  of  small  children  Head-  lorx  v-iiy,  lom  rewiers 

ina  system  fi  f.i  cn““/en.  Head  attending  the  recent  Bridal  Busi- 

ing  sysiein. . _  lines  like  these  wiU  get  a  read-  ^ess  Clinic  at  the  Waldorf- 


ina  system  Tr  i.i  .ri  I  atienaing  tne  recent  nriaai  nusi- 

ing  system.  lines  like  these  wiU  get  a  read-  ness  Clinic  at  the  Waldorf- 

Puel  Bills  Cut  mg  of  your  ads:  ‘Cut  down  Astoria.  New  York  City,  spon- 

One  of  our  friends  in  the  in-  colds  this  winter — ^have  wara  sored  by  the  Bride’s  Magazine. 

sulation  business  tells  us  that  he  Repoi^ng  on  a  survey  com- 

has  many  records  taken  from  ter^^with  colds?  Then  read  this  pieted  by  the  magazine’s  mer- 

home  owners’  budget  books  “o-  chandising  and  research  depart¬ 


chandising  and  research  depart¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Barton  pointed  out 
that  the  rate  of  marriages  in 


which  prove  that  it  is  possible  Nine  out  of  ten  men  don’t  like  ment,  Mr.  Barton  pointed  out 
to  save  up  to  30%  on  an  annual  the  idea  of  investing  from  $75  diat  the  rate  of  marriages  in 
fuel  bill.  And,  in  addition  to  to  $200  in  an  insulation  job.  this  country  is  on  the  upswing, 
this  big  saving  in  coal  burned.  The  easiest  way  to  sell  men  is  averaging  14  per  thousand  per 
the  home  owner  has  a  house  by  first  selling  their  wives.  Run  year  with  second  marriages  also 
that  is  cooler  in  the  hot  summer  all  the  ads  on  your  women’s  on  the  increase.  A  significant 
months.  pages  or  local  news  section.  fact  is  that  over  80%  of  mar- 

SelUng  insulation  is  like  sell-  Heating  plants  will  start  work-  riages  today  are  formal  with 


months. 

Selling  insulation  is  like  sell¬ 


ing  health  or  accident  insurance,  ing  in  less  than  five  months.  In- 
Most  of  us  think  that  we  will  be  sulation  concerns  can  do  a  great 
the  exception,  but  when  we  service  for  your  community  if 
climb  out  of  a  wrecked  car,  the  they  start  a  flve-days-a-week 
first  thing  we  think  about  is  our  campaign  today. 


insurance  policy.  Never  have 
insulation  people  had  so  great 
an  opportunity  to  sell  home 
owners  their  products  and  serv¬ 
ices  as  today. 


(No.  192  in  a  series) 


Rise  Aids  Carriers 


on  the  increase.  A  significant 
fact  is  that  over  80%  of  mar¬ 
riages  today  are  formal  with 
90%  of  these  brides  buying 
ready-to-wear  outfits,  he  said. 

B 

Paper  Consumption 
Increased  in  May 

Daily  newspapers  reporting  to 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  show  that 


Beginning  with  the  issue  of  stocks  of  newsprint  paper  on 


Usually  we  advocate  at  least  Sunday,  June  16,  the  Richmond  hand  were  32  days  supply  at  the 
three  ads  a  week  for  a  newspa-  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch  increased  end  of  May,  1946,  which  is  an 
per  campaign.  To  get  the  last  its  home  delivery  price  from  25  increase  of  two  days  supply 

ounce  of  business  out  of  the  to  30  cents  a  week,  explaining  compared  with  stocks  on  hand  at 

present  situation,  we  believe  the  that,  “during  the  past  four  years  the  end  of  April  1946.  This  32 
insulation  man  should  nm  at  the  cost  of  salaries,  wages  and  days  supply  compares  with  43 
least  five  ads  a  week,  and  the  newsprint  and  other  costs  af-  days  at  the  end  of  May,  1945;  51 

campaign  should  be  started  note  fecting  the  production  and  dis-  days  at  the  end  of  May  1944;  50 

— this  week.  tribution”  of  the  paper  “have  days  at  the  end  of  May,  1943; 

Advisory  Sorric#  Increased  greatly,  while  the  36  days  at  the  end  of  May,  1941. 

In  Bverv  ad  run  we  auaaest  a  earnings  of  the  .  .  .  carrier  During  the  first  five  months 
FREE  advisorv  service  %  the  remained  im-  of  1946  the  reporting  news- 

fop  of  Su^Z-^fi^  inches  ^n  ”  Carriers  will  receive  papers  used  1.232,477  tons  of 


Increased 
earnings 
boys  .  .  . 


36  days  at  the  end  of  May,  1941. 

During  the  first  five  months 
of  1946  the  reporting  news- 


times  a  week — run  a  short  offer 
that  might  read  as  follows: 
“FREE  ADVISORY  SERVICE. 
Without  obligation  we  will  in¬ 
spect  your  home  and  give  you 
an  estimate  for  its  complete  in¬ 
sulation.  No  obligation.  Phone 
now — Main  (WOO.”  Important — 
Be  sure  that  the  insulation  office 
has  someone  ready  to  receive  all 
Incoming  calls  and  make  ap¬ 
pointments  for  the  inspection. 
Caation — Never  quote  a  price 
over  the  phone.  'ITie  cost  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  higher  than  most  home 
owners  expect,  so  don't  kill  a 
sale  over  the  phone. 

Today  America  has  more  peo¬ 
ple  over  the  age  of  50  than  ever 
before  in  our  history.  One  of 


over  the  first  five  months  of  1945. 


Auto  Dealer 
Service  Ads 
Build  Business 

With  no  automobiles  to  kU 
during  the  war.  Page  CThevroki 
Inc.,  Ashland,  O.,  set  out  to  id 
1 1  s  labor-service  departmtst 
and  did  so  so  effectively  that  tt 
became  necessary  to  add  1S.0N 
square  feet  to  the  oriffaiij 
garage  floor  space  of  SJM 
square  feet  in  order  to  hsiyn, 
the  additional  business. 

G.  Page  Reed,  owner  of  the 
establishment,  had  been  adw- 
tising  every  week  for  thm 
years  in  the  Ashland  (0.) 
Times-Gazette.  Despite  the  out 
break  of  the  war,  he  contfamd 
this  schedule,  placing  virtaall)i 
all  of  his  promotional  effort  fat 
the  labor-service  section  fai 
newspaper  advertising.  In  tht 
years  between  1942  and  ItM 
the  company  showed  a  SMU 
customer  increase. 

Mr.  Page  believes  that  the 
newspaper  advertising  has  hsd  i 
cumulative  effect  and  that  nr 
tomer  response  has  multiplied 
because  the  combination  of  iir 
telligent  advertising  and  lupc 
rior  service  has  endowed  the 
public  with  a  feeling  of  coni- 
dence  in  and  acceptance  of  the 
firm. 

A  typical  Page  advertisement 
is  a  recent  three  column  by  nine 
inch  one  containing  a  idioto- 
graph  of  a  smiling  workman, 
with  copy  reading:  “Men  who 
actually  know  tools  enjoy  mak¬ 
ing  them  TALK  the  languafe 
our  hundreds  of  satisfied  cur 
tomers  like.  That  is  why  you 
hear  so  many  people  say— Take 
it  to  Page  Chevrolet.  Inc.’  Oui 
men  enjoy  their  work  and  have 
what  we  call  the  ‘know-how’." 

Recently  the  firm  has  been 
running  a  series  of  ads  tyiu  in 
with  the  National  Safety  Canr 
paign  and  offering  a  free,  safety 
check-up  on  such  things  at 
horns  and  lights,  wheels,  tirei 
and  wiring.  This  public  servict 
campaign  has  resulted  in  the 
firm’s  labor-service  sales  (or 
April  reaching  a  peak  in  Pw 
Chevrolet’s  history,  Mr.  Reed 
said. 

■ 

Kelly-Smith  Named 

The  Reading  (Pa.)  Bapl*' 
Times  has  appointed  Kelly- 
Smith  Co.  as  its  national  adver 
tising  representative. _ _ _ 


Austraii* 

m  Tk*  only  |ourn«l  gMiw  IW 
BBwi  of  edyed^ 

Ing,  publlihtng,  printing 
commorcUl  brondeatting  n 
AuftralU  aifd  Naw  Zaalana. 

If  vou  ara  planning  talat  ea» 
paignt  or  ara  Infarattad  » 
ttiaia  tarriforla*  raad 
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MM  Wart  112  St.  Naw  York 
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Civilization  follows  transport  .  .  . 
that  is  an  old  adage 

The  press  is  a  most  vital  public  service  of  civilization  .  .  . 
that  is  a  permanent  fact 

Air  transportation  is  the  most  modern  form  of  transport  and 
public  service  .  .  . 

Prugressive  publishers  are  using  air  transportation  more  and 
more  every  day.  We  of  American  Airlines  are  proud  to  play  a 
privileged  part  in  the  closer  union  of  these  two  public  services. 

Racing  against  time  on  a  hot  story  .  .  . 

Rushing  plates  to  make  a  national  ad  deadline  . . . 
Speeding  editions  to  distant  places  .  .  . 


Now  we  can  help  you  even  more  in  gathering  material  and 
delivering  the  printed  word  .  . .  for  we  are  adding  new,  larger, 
faster  aircraft  to  the  famous  Flagship  Fleet. 

FROM  CANADA  TO  MEXICO,  FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 
—  AND  OVERSEAS  TO  EUROPE 


AMBR/CAM  A/RUNES 

AMERICAN  AIRLINES,  I NC.- AMERICAN  OVERSEAS  AIRLINES,  INC. 
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Frequent  Small 
Ads  Called  Best 
For  Medicines 


The  Advertising  Club  of  New  Haire,  Hain 
York,  routed  out  of  its  home  at  treasurer,  J 
23  Park  Ave.,  June  13  by  a  fire  Brewer-Cant< 
that  ruined  half  the  structure  is  Directors  a 
slowly  getting  settled  in  new  «*■,  a  past  pn 
temporary  quarters.  The  im-  ®  P®®t  P 
provised  home,  now  being  Conolly,  OaV 
worked  into  shape  at  the  old  Jot**’  ^  tJ®*" 
Dartmouth  Club  on  East  37th  Be  Relations; 

St.,  will  be  opened  formally  national  Bi 
July  8,  according  to  Charles  C.  Corp.;  H.  J.  K 
Green,  managing  director  of  the  ’*®“  Bureau 
Ad  Club.  ford  S.  Reut< 

While  the  damage  was  con-  Norm  Adveri 
siderable,  the  Club  was  fortun-  S.  Tuthill, 
ate.  Mr.  Green  said,  in  that  the  Artists  Corp. 
building  was  fully  insured  and 
all  of  the  organisation’s  valuable 
records  were  saved. 

3  Floors  Buraod  Out 
“The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
nrors  were  completely  gutted." 

Mr.  Green  declared,  "with  the 
exception  of  a  comer  in  the 
Bwurer’s  office  on  the  fifth 
floor  where  the  records  were 
kept. 

“We  were  fortunate  also  that 
the  beauty  of  the  second  floor 
was  saved.  The  fireplaces,  the 
marble  staircase,  and  practically  c* 

®ll  tlic  Art  SoutJi  Flowcr  St, 


Through  a  novel  testing  plan,  .***« 

Street  &  Finney,  New  York  jn  combination  in  iome  mi 

rvlfw"*/  d"eT„d.bt*,U!„Ste  , 

veTtiiriors  in  50  cSies,  t.iJ 

Basically  simple,  the  formula  from  small 
-small  space,  frequent  inser-  *»*o« 

fons,  explanatory  copy  in  news  jobbers  sa  .  .  Hrii« 

style-has  multipli^  several  M 

t-mes  the  sales  of  some  of  the 

products,  according  to  Robert  qH  i«  nm  » 

Pinnev  nne  nf  the  avencv’s  A  different  ad  IS  run  es 

agency  s 

Mr.  Finney  points  to  the 

Parter’i!  I  itflp  Liver  Pills  ac-  seems  to  pull.  When  an  I 
Remington  'Rand.  Inc.;  Horace  count,  which  the  firm  recently  cUili 

Nahm,  Hooven  Letters  <^.  resigned,  as  an  outstanding  ex-  ***  a  group  of  seven  citiM.  tt 

Joseph  R.  Bolton  is  director  ample  of  the  methods  employed.  fo^Bnues  to  hold  up,  a  ter 

o,  commiuee  .cUvUle,.  "“"S'lS'S  IS 

New  West  Coast  Office  lh.n  sf  i'in“.S  aTtSI  a'S 

J.  Walter  Thompson’s  offices  time  reducing  ad  costs  by  42.3%.  Jre  re^rt^  to  the  a£*2 
In  Los  Angeles  are  now  located  He  found  also  that  while  a  reportea  to  tlie  agen^ 

in  a  newly-renovated  two-story  humorous  cartoon  ad  had  twice 

building  providing  increased  the  readership  attained  by  copy  Mr.  Finney  is  satined  u 

space  and  a  convenient  arrange-  oniy.  it  sold  far  fewer  liver  pills,  the  tests  his  firm  employs  hi 

ment  of  facilities,  it  is  an-  Mr.  Finney  explains:  "Appar-  been  successful  in  boosti^sa 

nounced  by  Norton  W.  Mogge.  ently,  in  the  case  of  proprietary  and  cutting  advertising  c^ 

’The  address  is  645  medicines,  telling  what  the  His  figures  show  that  at 

_ _ Ct.  ’The  Los  An-  product  will  do  is  far  more  im-  given  cost  small  all-copy  ina 

geles  office  was  established  in  portant  than  merely  keeping  the  tions  will  get  five  times  the  e 

1930.  name  before  the  public."  culatlon  of  average  display  a 


TEXAS 

POPULATION  NOW  OVER 


SERVES  A  RICH  TRADE  AREA 
OF  ELEVEN  COUNTIES 

WITH 

(A)  More  than  1 ,250  Retail  Outlets 

(B)  More  than  325  Wholesale  and 
Manufacturing  Concerns 


National  Representatives  .  .  .  Burke-Kuipera  and  Mahoney 
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tets  Chains, 
liVire  Services 

Washington — A  special  com- 
laittee  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
Lie  has  published  a  report  which 
Lnis  it  "is  a  matter  of  con¬ 
tra”  that  citizens  in  many  com¬ 
munities  can  buy  only  one  local 
jiily  newspaper  and  that  one 
]ften  presents  the  views  of  the 
ame  newspaper  chain. 

Prepared  by  the  Smaller  War 
Plants  Corporation  ( aibsorbed 
by  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
wration  and  the  Commerce  De¬ 
partment  since  this  study  was 
3i«ie),  the  report  also  expresses 
rtgret  that  the  total  number  of 
newspapers  is  on  the  decline, 
that  news  gathering  “is  virtually 
■nonopolized”  by  three  press  as- 
jociations.  and  cites  the  fact 
that  newspaper  publishers  have 
made  substantial  “invasions"  in¬ 
to  the  field  of  radio. 

The  Small  Business  Commit¬ 
tee  headed  by  Senator  James  E. 
Hurray  of  Montana,  has  printed 
the  report  as  a  Senate  Document 
but  has  made  no  recommenda- 
tion.n  for  legislative  action. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that 
free  critical  inquiry  and  the 
open  expression  of  opposing 
points  of  view  comprise  one  of 
the  essential  ingredients  of  a  po¬ 
litical  democracy,”  the  report 
prefaces.  “It  is  therefore  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  concern  ( 1 )  that  citizens 
in  so  many  communities  can  buy 
only  one  daily  paper  and  (2) 
that  in  so  many  cases  these 
jingle  dailies  present  the  point 
of  view  of  the  same  newspaper 
chain.  Although  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  has  mounted  steadily, 
the  number  of  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  has  declined 
in  the  last  three  decades. 

The  activity  and  influence 
of  the  large  metropolitan  jour¬ 
nals  has  expanded  widely,  and 
newspaper  chains  have  grown 
enormously.  Very  few  commu¬ 
nities  now  have  more  than  one 
version  of  the  news.  Finally, 
news  gathering  is  virtually  mon¬ 
opolized  by  three  press  ervices 
and  newspapoer  publishers  have 
made  substantial  invasions  into 
the  field  of  radio. 


50%  of  the  Sunday  circulation. 

Continuing,  the  report  states: 

"The  situation  on  a  local  basis 
is  even  more  dramatic  when  it 
is  realized  that  in  1940  there 
were  only  181  cities  in  the 
United  States  which  still  had 
competing  daily  newspapers. 
During  the  1930's,  mergers  and 
failures  deprived  245  commu¬ 
nities  of  the  opportunity  to 
choose  between  at  least  two 
newspapers,  leaving  in  1940 
nearly  88%  of  all  American  com¬ 
munities,  or  a  total  of  1,245, 
with  either  only  one  daily  news¬ 
paper  or  with  all  in  the  com¬ 
munity  under  single  ownership. 

“Among  104  erf  the  largest 
cities  in  the  country  in  1940, 
there  were  seven  with  a  single 
paper  and  13  others  in  which 
all  of  the  papers  were  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  same  concern; 
among  82  cities  with  morning 
papers  there  were  74  with  one 
and  only  eight  with  two  or 
more:  among  101  cities  with 
evening  papers,  there  were  72 
with  one  and  only  29  with  two 
or  more. 

Discussing  press  associations, 
the  report  charges  that  AP, 
U.P.,  and  INS  have  a  virtual 
control. 

With  respect  to  radio,  the  re¬ 
port  said,  as  of  Dec.  31,  1944, 
238  broadcasting  stations  were 
directly  owned  by  newspaper 
publishers,  and  270  others  were 
indirectly  controlled,  bringing 
the  total  owned  or  controlled  to 
508,  as  compared  with  a  total  of 
886  stations  in  the  country. 


Passes  First  Step 

The  Maaon  Bill  to  exempt 
mutual  news  gathering  or¬ 
ganisations  from  the  anti¬ 
trust  law  provisions  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  a  House  ludiciory 
subcommittee  June  19.  The 
full  committee  must  pass  it 
before  it  con  be  reported  to 
the  House.  The  biU.  proposed 
by  Representative  Mason,  has 
as  its  object  nullifying  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  decision  which 
forced  the  Associated  Press  to 
change  its  membership  by¬ 
laws. 

J.  C.  Hopkins  Heads 
Oklahoma  Press 

Election  of  officers  highlighted 
the  Oklahoma  Press  Associa¬ 
tion’s  annual  spring  meeting  in 
the  Biltmore  Hotel  in  Oklahcwna 
City,  June  14-15. 

J.  C.  Hopkins.  Stilwell  Demo¬ 
crat-Journal,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent,  succeeding  Ernst  Riesen, 
Ardmore  Daily  Ardmorite.  The 
vicepresidency  went  to  O.  H. 
Lachenmeyer,  Cushing  Daily 
Citizen,  while  Ray  J.  Dyer.  El 
Reno  Daily  Tribune,  and  Her¬ 
bert  Pate,  Madill  Record,  were 
elected  to  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  for  three-year  terms. 


National  Ads  in  Dailies 
Up  $16  Million  in  ’45 


UNITED  STATES  newspapers 

gained  $16,000,000  in  national 
advertising  in  1945,  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  reported 
this  week. 

Figures  compiled  for  the  Bu¬ 
reau  by  Media  Records  show 
that  national  advertising  in 
new.'spapers  in  1945  amounted  to 
$232,000,000,  compared  with 
$216,000,000  in  1944. 


Biggest  gains  in  the  23  classi- 
In  1909,  the  hcations  covered  in  the  report 
r^rt  recites,  there  were  about  were  registered  in  alcoholic  bev- 
with  erages,  $4,888,000;  toilet  requi- 


2,600  daily  newspapers 
a  total  circulation  of  24,200,000; 


sites,  $3,414,000;  publications,  country. 


Only  four  classifications 
showed  losses — tobacco,  medical, 
industrial  and  miscellaneous. 

Biggest  expenditure  was  in 
the  grocery  classification.  $58,- 
747,000,  a  gain  over  1944  of 
$278,000. 

The  figures,  the  Bureau  ex¬ 
plained,  are  estimates  based  on 
the  national  advertising  carried 
in  the  newspapers  measured  by 
Media  Records  and  projected  by 
Media  Records  to  include  all 
English  -  language  daily  and 
Sunday  newspapers  in  the 


Classification 


by  1942.  the  number  of  dailies  $2,918,000;  hotels  and  resorts, 
had  dropped  to  1,787  but  the  cir-  $2,087,000;  and  transportation, 
culation  had  almost  doubled,  to  $1,426,000. 

13.400,000.  Between  1936  and 
1942,  loss  of  202  dailies  was 
traced,  while  overall  circulation 
rose  3,000,000,  and  between  1942 
and  1945  the  report  says  there 
was  a  decrease  of  38  in  nurrrfaer 
and  a  boost  of  5.000,000  in  cir- 
culatiori  to  48,400.000. 

The  importance  of  chains  is 
said  to  be  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  in  1933,  63  chains  with  a 
tote  of  361  newspapers,  con- 
troUed  more  than  37%  of  the 
ciri^ation.  Only  six  of  the 
chains  —  Hearst,  Patterson  -  Mc- 
wrmick,  Scripps-Howard,  Paul 
Bidder,  and  Gannett — 

,  dailies,  accounted  for 
t  ij  1940,  the  senators  were 
tow  chains  controlled  about 
lif  entire  daily  circu- 

•ation  in  the  United  States  and 


The  1945  expenditures  and 


.\lcoholic  Beverages . 

Toilet  R^uisites . 

■Automotive . 

Me  'ical . 

Publications . 

Industrial . 

Public  Utilities . 

Tobacco . 

Radio . 

Hotels  and  Resorts . 

Housing  Equipment  and  Supplies . 

Wearing  Apparel . 

Insurance . 

Agriculture . 

C^fections . 

Amusements . 

Jewel^  and  Silverware . 

Sporting  Goods . 

Educational . 

I^fesiional  and  Service . 


gain 

or  loss  in 

each 

classifica- 

tion 

were: 

Estimated 

Gain  or  Ix>ss 

1941! 

Expen  liture 

Asainst  1944 

. . .  S 

.■18.747.000 

gain 

S  278,000 

26.508.000 

gain 

4.888.000 

26.044.000 

gain 

3,414.000 

20.291.000 

gain 

1,022,000 

15.270.000 

loss 

1,805.000 

14.152.000 

gain 

2,918,000 

11.5.83.000 

334.000 

10.602.000 

gain 

1,426,000 

8.633,000 

fo98 

1,361,000 

6,478,000 

gain 

793,000 

5.805,000 

l098 

3,379,000 

4,3.86.000 

gain 

236,000 

4,236.000 

gain 

2.087.000 

4,190,000 

gain 

1,021,000 

3,907,000 

gain 

900,000 

3,039.000 

gain 

687,000 

2,327.000 

gain 

480.000 

1,907.000 

gain 

998,000 

1.155.000 

gain 

321,000 

1.093,000 

gain 

534,000 

780.000 

gain 

421,000 

515,000 

gain 

96,000 

452.000 

gain 

359,000 

...4  S232.000.000 

gain 

116,000,000 
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Four  Named 
Vicepresidents 
In  Minneapolis 

Minneapolis.  Minn.  —  The 
Minnneapolis  Star-Journal  and 
Tribune  Co.,  announced  eleva- 


Hawks  Anderaon 

tion  of  four  of  its  executives  to 
positions  as  vicepresident  at  its 
annual  meeting  June  11. 

They  are  Stanley  Hawks,  Lyle 
K.  Anderson  and  Harold  Per¬ 
kins,  all  Star-Journal  and  Tri- 


Swan  Perkins 

bune  executives,  and  Joyce 
Swan,  publisher  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Times,  which  is  ope¬ 
rate  as  an  independent  division 
of  the  parent  company. 

All  four  had  previously  served 
on  the  company’s  board  of  di¬ 
rectors. 

Other  officers  of  the  company 
were  re-elected  unanimously. 
They  are  John  Cowles,  pres¬ 
ident;  Gardner  Cowles,  Jr. 
chairman  of  the  board;  John 
Thompson,  vicepresident  and 
publisher,  and  Gideon  Seymour, 
vicepresident  and  executive  edi¬ 
tor. 

President  Cowles  told  stock¬ 
holders  at  a  meeting  preceding 
the  board  of  directors  session 
that  circulations  of  all  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  papers  are  at  a  new 
all  time  high  with  indications 
reader  demand  may  exceed  the 
newspapers’  available  supply  of 
newsprint  in  1946. 

■ 

Foote  Urges  Plugs 
For  Brand  Names 

Energetic  use  of  the  Brand 
Names  Research  Foundation’s 
plans  book  by  advertisers  and 
advertising  media  was  urged 
this  week  by  Emerson  Foote, 
president  of  Foote,  Cone  and 
Belding  advertising  agency,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  meeting  in  New  York 
of  the  Foundation’s  board  of  di¬ 
rectors. 

The  plans  book,  which  out¬ 
lines  and  illustrates  methods  by 
which  the  public  may  be  in¬ 
formed  of  the  advantages  of  the 
brand  names  system  of  free  com¬ 
petitive  distribution,  is  being  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Foundation. 
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the  stair  of  Young  &  Rubicam,  New  cently  at  the  Hom«  Ecoaaain 
York,  aa  account  executive.  Personal  Conference  at  Syra^ 
Fkankun  L.  Robexts  has  re-  University.  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Noi^n 
joined  the  agency’s  mechanical  outlined  the  requiremenk  for 
department  after  service.  the  position  of  agency  hoiu 

O.  D.  McKasson,  Jr.,  recently  economist, 
released  from  the  Aimy,  has  Ray  Vnt  Den,  Lennen  (  git. 
Falk  has  been  joined  Son  De  Regger  Advertis-  chell,  executive  vicepreBj^u 
’  'koines.  la.,  as  account  and  general  manager,  has  bia 

and  James  L.  Hill,  elected  president  of  the  Outd 
?.  man  just  out  of  Treat  Club,  New  York  Qty 
ice.  has  also  joined  luncheon  group. 

.  He  will  specialize  William  Howes  Coluh,  » 
•elations  work.  sistant  advertising  man^ 

.  Bell,  Jr.,  ex-Navy,  Scott  Paper  Co.,  has  been  eieek^ 
president.  Eastern  Industrial  ig. 
vertisers,  which  is  the  PhilaM- 
phia  chapter  of  the  National  h 
dustrial  Advertisers  Associitka 

Club  Item 

THE  Oregon  Advertising  Clobs 
sponsoring  the  world  preniot 
of  “Canyon  Passage,”  written  bj 
Ernest  Haycox.  Oregon  autlxt 
and  filmd  by  Universal  in  teck- 
nicolor  in  Oregon’s  Rogue  Kre 
country.  ’The  initial  shovig 
will  be  in  Portland,  Ju^  13 
General  chairman  is  Cia 
Werner. 


elected  vicepresident  at 

Amono  Advertisina  Folk  June  meeting  of  the  Board  of 

- = - — -  Directors.  Harold  Hoopes,  for- 

AH'.  merly  with  Burleigh  Wlthers- 

jom  8  atan  McCallum-Steams  Co.,  Chicago, 

TWO  new  executives  have  has  joined  the  agency  staff  in  an 
Joined  the  headquarters  staff  executive  creative  position, 
of  the  American  Association  of  T 

Advertising  Agencies.  Fletcher  ^ 

S.  Udall,  recenUy  commander,  H  ^Hrown*^^New  York^ 

U.  S.  Naval  Reserve,  and  for-  Rodgers  and  Brown,  New  York. 

merly  in  the  agency  business  on  Ellis  Sard  has  joined  the 
the  west  coast,  wiU  be  in  charge  radio  department  of  LaRoche  & 
of  Council  and  Chapter  and  EiHs.  New  York,  to  assist  in  the 
membership  activities.  R.  Tobey  production  and  planning  of 
Clark,  formerly  wiUi  Kenyon  &  radio  campaigns.  He  will  spe- 
Eckhardt,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  cialize  particularly  in  television, 
been  appoint^  to  assist  in  W.  Montero-Diaz  has  been 
media  relations.  named  media  director  of  Export 

Advertising,  New  York. 

In  New  Spots  Howard  J.  Diehl,  formerly  of  Compcmv  Changes 

H.  E.  UCHMAN,  media  director  Abbott  Kimball  Co.,  New  York, 
of  Hanly,  Hicks  &  Montgotn-  joins  A.  M.  Sneider  Co.  as  art 
ery,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  been  director. 

elected  secretaiy-treasimer  ^d  Philip  D.  Cochrane,  Jr.,  has  m 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Di-  Lennen  &  Mitchell.  New  V  A 

wtors.  He  is  also  secretary-  York,  as  assistant  merchandising 
/?  ®ud  research  director.  He  was 

formerly  with  Bodnar  Radio  l 

Mdiaix  Wallace  Ferry -Hanly  Laboratories  and  the  WOR  Re-  wL  B 

Co.,  Chicago.  cording  Studios.  Other  new  jmk  |bj 

Theodore  P.  Jardine  and  The-  agency  staffers  are  J.  W.  Bent- 
ODORS  T.  Weldon  of  the  Chicago  zel,  formerly  with  Batten,  Bar- 


Agency  Notes 
ALVIN  EPSTEIN,  art  direete 
and  copy  chief  for  the  Wuk- 
ington  ( D.  C. )  Post,  for  the  pet 
11  years,  has  es¬ 
tablished  his 
own  advertising 
the 

Atlantic  Build- 
ing,  930  F  St.,  M 
Northwest.  H  e 
recently  re- 
turned  from 
four  years  in 

B  R  I  S  AC  H  E  R, 

Van  Norden  & 

Staff  announce 


Cotlin 


1  the  Maxson  GEORGE  O.  ROBINSON,  JR., 

:count:  Todd  formerly  Washington  corre- 
r  research  dl-  pendent,  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Corn- 
tor  Co.,  direc-  mercial  Appeal,  has  been  named 
ig  research:  director  of  public  relations  at 
formerly  with  Clinton  Engineer  Works,  Knox- 
assistant  di-  ville,  Tenn.,  and  will  be  asso- 
ing  research,  elated  with  the  U.  S.  Engineer 
VRD,  formerly  Department.  As  director  of  pub- 
twles,  art  di-  lie  relations,  he  will  work  with 
the  CEW  community  relations 
IS  formerly  in  coordinating  publicity 

ards  Ltd  as  I'^l^ases  and  public  relations 

secretary,  has  fo*’. 

RrnnHnnsfinff  Ridge,  and,  in  addition,  will  han-  omce  to  the 

die  public  relations  matters  in-  Garfield  Building.  403  W.  Ei^th 
.  volving  CEW  and  coordinate  St,  Chicago  14. 

iN’  lormer  m-  gyeh  work  with  similar  activity  Hartwell  Ayles  advertiiini 
•  witn  u.  M.  gf  Manhattan  Project  in  its  has  moved  to  larger  quarters  it 
rk.  has  been  Washington  headquarters.  11  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  Qtj 

1  or  o  ec  Mrs.  Kathleen  Catlin  has  The  Neal  D.  Ivey  Co.,  PWIf 
TVT  -07  been  named  fashion  coordinator  dephia,  has  distributed  to  er 
♦  ii'  fo*’  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chi-  ployes  a  mid-year  bonus  equsl 

K  ®  ®  cago,  succeeding  Mrs.  Anne  to  10  per  cent  of  their  salirisi 

he  media  de-  Sheehan,  resigned.  Mrs.  Catlin  Julian  Gross,  presuteit 

'  “  nogers,  came  from  Munsingwear,  Inc.,  Gross  Advertising,  Hartford 

where  she  was  the  first  woman  Conn.,  has  announced  the  open- 
in  the  company’s  history  to  hold  ing  of  a  new  radio  station, 
g  the  position  of  director  of  adver-  WKNB,  in  New  Britain.  He  s 

3nd  sales  promotion.  president  and  Walter  Wiimnoa 

■C  an  Air  WILLIAMS,  recently  back  station  manager, 

tion^  and  in-  service,  has  been  ap- 

^^oined  PU'uted  advertising  manager  of  |■■■|||■■■■||[|■■ 

k  ^ss,^  New 

^Itormer’  Air  John  Goebel,  formerly  ac- 

er,  has  joined  count  executive.  Newell-Emmett.  P  Y  W  W  V  wM 

staff.  Daniel  Cleveland,  will  take  over  on  V  li  A  H  kI 

tter  three  and  Jo^y  1  as  manager  of  the  Ohio-  I^BiygRU 

urope  in  the  Western  Pennsylvania  district  UWT»|n 

s  department,  for  Modern  Industry  magazine.  I 

S-R  creative  John  R.  Gilman,  with  Lever 

E.  McCurdy,  Brothers  Co.  since  1918  and  ap-  BadknatfbM 

>  art  director  pointed  associate  advertising 
)r  the  U.  S.  manager  in  1927,  has  been  named 
tute,  joins  the  vicepresident  in  charge  of  adver- 
of  the  company.  He  played 
Brewer  with  an  important  part  in  the  devel- 
^ertising,  San  opment  and  marketing  of  Lux 
entering  products. 


(Cljcsh’v 

©inu’s 


Compctigns  &  Accounts  the  Advertiiing 

=»  operation  with 

continued  from  page  14  A«riouUure  a 
-  ,  Safety  Council, 

it!  advertising  promotional  ac¬ 
tivities,  it  is  stated.  Agency  is 
jiner  J.  Gelula  &  Associates, 

Philadelphia. 

Hecht  Report 

the  full  page  ad  which  the 
Hacht  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

{teartment  store  ran  last  month 
in  the  New  York  Times  report¬ 
ing  on  its  50  years  of  serv¬ 
ice  reappears  as  the  lead 
page  in  a  reprint  folder  being 
distributed  by  the  store.  The 
two  inside  pages  list  the  brand 
that  are  found  at  “Amer¬ 
ica’s  No.  1  Brand  Store."  The 
back  page  reprints  some  pages 
at  magazine  advertising. 

haeosed  Budget 
boosting  its  1946  budget  to 
approximately  $600,000,  Motty 
EmucoN,  Inc,,  New  York  City, 
announces  an  intensive  promo¬ 
tion  for  Bonmouton  (Eitingon- 
dyed  lamb)  as  “the  fur  of  the 
future."  A  campaign  will  be 
launched  shortly  in  newspapers 
and  in  magazines,  and  radio  is 
under  consideration.  The  agency 
is  Abbott  Kimball  Co.,  New  York. 


In  the  Oiiering 

INTRODUCTION  of  its  new  oil 
burner  for  better  home  heat¬ 
ing  will  be  made  by  Gilbert 
&  Barker  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  with 
an  over-all  campaign  that  in¬ 
cludes  small  newspaper  ads  in 
dealers’  local  area.  Via  McCann- 
Erickson,  N.  Y.  .  .  .  It’s  both 
newspapers  and  magazines  for 
Wallport  Products;  the  agency 
is  Schacter,  Fain  &  Lent.  .  .  . 
Perfex  Chemical  Laboratory, 
New  York,  will  launch  a  cam¬ 
paign  through  Lester  “L"  Wolff, 
Inc.,  for  DED-IEE,  insecti¬ 
cide. 


The  People  of 
Northeastern  Pennsylvania 

STILL  LIKE 


Agency  Appointmets 
LENNEN  &  MITCHELL.  New 

York,  has  been  retained  by 
Maxson  Foods  Systems,  Inc., 
New  York,  to  handle  the  adver¬ 
tising  for  all  Maxson  food  pro¬ 
ducts.  Maxson  currently  mar¬ 
kets  cooked,  frozen,  French 
fried  potatoes  and  shortly  will 
introduce  the  Maxson  complete 
meals  that  have  been  served  on 
airplanes  for  many  months. 

'To  Owen  &  Chappell,  New 
York,  the  account  of  Official 
Films,  Inc.,  New  York. 

To  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding, 
New  York,  comes  appointment 
by  another  motion  picture 
group,  Samuel  Goldwyti. 


•  FIRST  IN  NEWS- 

•  FIRST  IN  CIRCULATION 

•  FIRST  IN  ADVERTISING 


Comer  Mot  Oiler 
CARRIER  CORP., 


AS  IT  HAS  BEEN  FOR  MORE  THAN  A  THIRD 
OF  A  CENTURY 


_  Syracuse, 

N.  Y.,  offers  its  dealers  a 
nawipaper  mat  service  for  use 
ia  advertising  the  company’s 
new  food  freezers.  ’The  service 
iMludes  27  different  ads,  com¬ 
plete  with  illustrations  and  copy, 
and  available  in  five  sizes.  Dis¬ 
tribution  is  through  the  Carrier 
dMler  sales  organization.  Al- 
tbottgh  it  may  be  months  before 
freezer  supply  begins  to  satisfy 
the  demand,  the  company  ex- 
plslnt.  it  is  felt  that  dealers 
should  be  equipped  now  with 
the  mat  service  to  be  used  at 
their  discretion. 


SCRANTON  LINAGE  RECORD 
FOR  THE  FIRST  5  MONTHS  OF  1946 


SCRANTON  Morning 
TIMES  Paper 

RETAIL  DISPLAY .  2,257,794  1,928,672 

GENERAL  DISPLAY .  605,137  231,463 

AUTOMOTIVE  DISPLAY..  83,569  52,761 

FINANCIAL  DISPLAY  .  .  .  44,064  41,414 

TOTAL  DISPLAY .  2,990,564  2,254,310 

CLASSIFIED .  .  297,710  281,773 

LEGAL .  68,034  47,450 

TOTAL  ADVERTISING....  3,356,308  2,583,533 

TOTAL  LINES  OF  NEWS.  3,541,784  2,982,560 

TOTAL  PAGES .  2,882  2,340 

(SOURCE  .  . .  MEDIA  RECORDS,  INC.) 


Birthday  Copy 

WITH  50  years  of  telephone 
service  in  New  York  State 
behind  it,  the  New  York  Tele¬ 
phone  Co.  (Bell  System)  placed 
local  newspaper  copy  to  herald 
the  anniversary.  Large  sized 
ads  featured  a  birthday  cake 
naade  appropriate  by  telephone- 
pole  candles.  Signs  of  the  times 
are  evident  in  the  copy  theme: 
"We  are  celebrating  by  work¬ 
ing  hard  to  provide  telephones 
for  those  now  waiting  and  to 
improve  our  service.” 
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The  Chttaes  Times  is  the  home 
newspaper  of  135,000  readers. 
Your  schedule  in  this  powerful 
in e d t u nj  irt.e"a ns  extra  sales. 


Is  the  FIRST  Newspaper  in  the  Great  Anthracite 
Coal  and  Industrial  Section  of  Pennsylvania — the 
Third  Market  in  the  Second  State  of  the  Union. 


Mwipaper  accounts.  Initial 
Mowing  will  be  in  Portland, 

July  13. 

t^uncil  Campaign 

advertising  campaign  ob- 
sarving  Farm  Safety  Week, 

July  21  to  27,  will  be  spon- 

iDlTOR  A  PUBLISHER  for  J«ne  22.  174* 


AlFUfD  0.  HILL  Publisher 
C.  L  PANES, '  Generol  Manager 
D^(  MCKAY,  La«l  Advertising  Manager 

. . .  tui  RnKediy  STWIV.  MIOOftS  A  FMUV 


Courier-Express,  told  oif  the  pn- 
gram  now  under  way  in  Buf. 
falo  to  curb  juvenile  ddln- 
quency  in  cooperation  with  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Union. 

“A  plan  similar  to  the  current 
Buffalo  program  could  be  adopt* 
od  by  ICMA  newspaper!  ij 
every  American  city  and  in 
Canada,  too,”  said  Bauer.  “The 
plan  is  all  set  up  by  the  AAU." 

Walter  R.  Rauck,  Pitttbwfb 
Press,  stressed  the  im|>ortuet 
of  circulation  revenue  to  total 
newspaper  income,  pointing  oat 
that  the  day  of  the  five-cent 
daily  and  15-cent  Sunday  paper 
is  here  in  many  cities.  He 
warned,  however,  that  “wha 


ICMA,  Treasury 
Honor  Work 
Of  StodghiU 


you  do  get  five-cents  daily  and 

,  15-cents  Sunday,  your  readen 

are  newt- 

paper,  the  nem 

and  features  the  hlghtt 

prices 

Greater  Income 
The  need  for  income 

from  circulation  to  offset  in- 

Howard  W.  StodghiU  (center).  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  shown  creased  production  costs  and  the 
with  gold  tray  and  U.  S.  Treasury  Department  citation  presented  at  importance  of  far-seeing  pub- 
ICMA  testimonial  dinner  in  his  honor.  L.  to  r.:  Matt  Sullivan,  Gannett  Ushers  in  expecting  more  from 
Newspapers,  representing  ICMA;  Mr.  StodghiU  and  Albert  D.  O'Con-  their  circidation  mana^rs,  were 
nor,  field  director  of  Treasury  Department,  War  Finance  Division,  ernphasized  by  Don  R.  Datrii, 

Birmingham  News  &  Agt 
building  and  mutually  beneficial  Herald. 

to  readers,  distributiom  factors,  “If  we  circulators  are  to  de* 
and  your  properties.  liver,”  said  Davis,  “we  nuut 

“Despite  the  irks  and  irrita-  have  a  greater  knowledge  of  the 
tions  of  the  conformity  to  rules  whole  operation  including  the 
and  regulations  in  connection  news,  advertising  and  account- 
with  our  great  responsibilities  ing  departments,  and  above  all, 
to  the  boyhood  of  North  Amer-  the  mechanical  departmodt. 
ica,  it’s  my  definite  conviction  Too  many  of  us  are  compleWy 
that,  in  the  main,  the  minor  in  the  dark  with  reference  to 
young  men— 'more  than  a  half-  limitations  of  contracts  govern- 
million — engaged  in  newspaper  ing  the  production  of  paper*.” 
distribution  as  a  part-time  earn-  Davis  predicted  that  publish¬ 
ings  and  business  training  pro-  ers  will  not  expect  “sky-high" 
gram,  which  favorably  augments  circulation  totals  produced  bjr 
their  education  otherwise,  are  wild-eyed  schemes  and  far-fluig 
more  representative  today  of  coverage  that  is  of  no  value  to 
the  finest  and  highest  type  of  local  advertisers.  “He  wiU  want 
citizenry  than  ever  before  and,  to  rely  on  the  judgment  of  the 
in  this  connection,  while  it’s  my  department  and  not  be  corn- 
privilege  to  justly  commend  you  polled  to  approve  all  circulation 
for  a  job  well  done,  let  me  urge  plans  before  they  are  put  into 
with  all  the  force  at  my  com-  effect,”  said  Davis.  “He  will 
mand  that  the  standards  be  set  expect  the  personnel  of  the  de 
still  higher,  that  the  achieve-  partment  to  be  educated  men 
ments  of  the  past  be  only  rec-  and  women,  capable  of  earning 
ords  to  shatter,  and  that  we  salaries  commensurate  with 
leave  nothing  undone  to  further  those  of  other  major  depart- 
the  future  best  interests  of  the  ments.” 

most  capable  among  today’s  He  also  predicted  that  the 
boys  and  young  men  who  must  average  publisher  of  a  daily 

be  tomorrow’s  better  citizens,  •  ■  -  ■  - 

civic  leaders  and,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  owners  and  operators 
of  North  America’s  and  the 
world’s  large  and  small  busi¬ 
nesses.” 

Foremost  among  the  commit¬ 
tee  reports  was  that  of  Walter 
G.  Andrews,  Ft.  Wayne  (Ind.) 

News  -  Sentinel,  chairman  of 
ICMA  Educational  Program,  to 
encourage  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  to  include  the  teaching  of 
circulation  management  along 
with  their  regular  curriculum. 

To  date,  43  schools  have  em¬ 
braced  the  ICMA  educational 
program,  Andrews  reported, 
with  ICMA  having  the  assistance 
of  college  journalism  professors 
in  carrying  forward  practical 
training  of  students  interested 
in  circulation  work.  • 

As  part  of  the  program,  ICMA 
is  awarding  two  $750  scholar¬ 
ships  for  graduate  study  in  the 
field  of  circulation  management. 

Joe  M.  Bauer,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 

IDITOR  & 


ICMA  Endorses 
Carrier  Programs 

continued  from  page  11 


‘“^ed  at  the  Powell  River  plant 

a  m  from^  ICMA  membl?s  in 

tribute  to  Stodghill’s  wartime  Highlight  of  the  generous  hos- 
efforts.  pitality  extended  by  Columbus 

Circulation  managers  of  U.  S.  newspapers  to  the  visiting  cir- 
newspapers  who  carried  through  culators  was  the  stag  dinner 
the  newspaperboy  war  savings  given  by  the  Wolf  family  of  the 
stamp  sale  from  beginning  to  Columbus  Dispatch  and  Ohio 
end  were  presented  silver  State^  Journal  at  their  famous 
medallions  by  the  ’lYeasury  De-  “Wigwam”  Tuesday  night, 
partment  and  citations  were  John  W.  Brick er,  former  gov- 
given  Canadian  circulators  by  ernor  of  Ohio,  was  the  guest 
Colin  W.  Clement  Dick,  military  speaker  at  the  Wednesday  night 
attache  at  the  Canadian  em-  banquet. 

bassy  in  Washington.  Retiring  President  Jae,  in  his 

Although  a  testimonial  dinner  address  to  the  convention  at  the 
for  StodghiU.  the  occasion  was  opening  session,  declared  that 
really  a  tribute  to  newspaper  circulators  have  profited  by 
carrier-salesmen  and  the  train-  their  experiences  and  “genuine- 
ing  they  receive.  More  than  300  ly  tough  lessons”  learned  during 
were  in  attendance.  and  since  the  war.  He  stated 

Speakers  included  U.  S.  At-  in  part: 
torney  General  Tom  C.  Clark.  'No  Peasimism' 

‘  “So.  as  I  See  it.  there  is  no 

ini  il  ^mbat  a?  “Sirnfing’’ 

ri^  in  juvenile  deliJiquency.  whHP 

and  Gov.  Frank  J.  Lausche  of  fo*^niances  and,  while  we  find 
Ohio,  who  praised  the  diligent  ourselves  still  hampered  in 
efforts  of  carrier  boys.  niany  ways  over  paper  short- 

James  Wright  Brown,  pres- 

ident  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  ^ffnipment,  the  inability  to  ac- 
also  paid  tribute  to  newspaper-  ^oire  and,  ^metimes,  properly 
boy  training  in  a  brief  talk  of  tram  as  high  type  personnel 
appreciation  of  Howard  Stodg-  (particularly  in  the  sales  end) 
hill’s  leadership  to  maintain  ^ believe  we  are 
high  standards  for  carriers  and  entitled  to.  it  would  seern  that, 
an  opportunity  for  youth  to  be-  Prosperity  m  the 

come  better  citizens.  \  toose  things  are  just 

^  around  the  corner. 

_  II  x_»  eu  most  isolated 

Agoncy  Artists  Snow  few  instances,  newspaper  sub- 
’The  second  annual  exhibition  scribers,  readers  and  casual  cus- 
of  water  colors,  oils,  prints  and  tomers  are  paying  adequate 
drawings  by  members  of  the  prices  and  at  the  same  time 
Benton  &  Bowles  art  staff  is  now  buying  and  reading  more  morn¬ 
being  held  at  the  agency’s  offices  ing,  evening  and  Sunday  papers 
in  New  York  City.  Twenty  art-  than  ever  before.  Because  of 
ists  are  represented  with  fifty  this,  you  have  been  able  to  de¬ 
examples  of  their  work,  done  velop  better  service  organiza- 
after  hours,  outside  of  their  tions  and  enhance  the  specific 
agency  duties.  ’The  exhibition  profits  of  every  individual  In- 
wlll  continue  until  June  30.  volved.  This  is  constructive 


N.  B.  A. 

Circulation 

SUPPLIES 


•  Get  the  benefit  of  the  bet¬ 
ter  quality,  prices  and  service 
which  N.BA.  offers  as  yoer 
central  source  of  supply  fw 
carrier  bags,  aprons,  binders, 
collection  books,  tags,  money- 
changes,  punches,  etc.;  ebc 
promotion  ads  and  services- 

Newspaper  Boys  of  Aiaetica,  be* 
222  E.  Okie  Street,  iMliaMpell^ 
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Scripps-Howard  'Public  Opinion'  Ads 

ScrippC'Howord  N«w«pap*rB  launched  this  wssk  a  notion* 
wido  public  sorvice  odTsrtising  campaign  on  tho  "powor 
of  public  opinion"  ond  tho  port  played  by  the  doily  newspa¬ 
per.  It  will  rim  in  all  Scripps-Howard  dailies,  nine  other  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspapers,  the  trade  press,  and  three  national 
mogasines.  The  series,  all  full-page,  will  run  monthly  until  ot 
least  November.  Lennen  &  MitchelL  Inc.,  is  the  ogency  han¬ 
dling  the  campaign. 


ICMA  Endorses 
Carrier  Programs 

continued  from  page  52 


E.  P.  Schwartz,  Des  Moines 
Register  &  Tribune,  chairman 
gl  ICMA  Postal  Committee, 
stressed  two  major  factors  re¬ 
lating  to  postal  affairs  in  his 
report.  He  pointed  out  the  re¬ 
new^  activity  relative  to  pro¬ 
pel  increases  in  second-class 
rates  and  the  plan  of  the  Postal 
Department  to  establish  High- 
eay  Post  OfiQces  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture. 

He  said  a  second  Heiss  report 
is  in  the  offing,  adding:  “It  is 
not  likely  any  action  on  postal 
rates  will  be  taken  until  after 
the  November  elections,  but 
your  committee  fears  that  ef¬ 
forts  will  be  made  to  raise 
second-class  rates  in  1947,  and 
newspaper.s  should  be  ready  to 
meet  the  issue  to  protect  their 
own  and  their  mail  subscribers’ 
intearests." 

Swartz  cited  four  reasons 
why  newspapers  may  well  claim 
preferential  consideration  on 
second-class  rates: 

(1)  Most  of  them  are  dis¬ 
tributed  in  the  first  and  second 
postal  zones;  (2)  a  large  per¬ 
centage  is  distributed  by  news¬ 
papers’  own  special  trucks  and 
cars;  (3)  most  newspapers  are 
pre-sorted  and  sacked,  requiring 
mainly  bulk  transportation  at 
minimum  cost  to  the  depart¬ 
ment;  (4)  a  high  percentage  of 
mail  circulation  is  deliver^  on 


rural  routes  where  postal  costs 
would  not  be  increased  or  low¬ 
ered  whether  newspapers  were 
handled  or  not  by  rural  carriers. 

Commenting  on  the  new  High¬ 
way  Post  Offices,  Schwartz  said 
three  experimental  routes  have 
been  estabU^ed,  one  out  of  San 
Francisco,  one  between  Spring- 
held,  O.,  and  Indianapolis,  and 
the  other  between  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  Harrisburg,  Va. 
These  routes  average  about  150 
miles  in  length,  he  said,  with  a 
special  truck  fitted  up  like  a 
mail  car. 

“We  understand  the  plan  is  to 
establish  these  routes  along 
highways  where  mail  service  is 
not  adequate  now,”  he  added, 
urging  circulators  to  contact 
chief  postal  clerks  in  their  area 
as  to  proposed  plans. 

C.  W.  Bevinger,  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal,  opened  up 
the  important  subject  of  what 
newspapers  are  doing  to  build 
up  the  importance  ^  carriers 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  He 
told  of  the  lecture  series  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal  and  Memphis  Press-Scim~ 
itar  at  which  such  nationally 
famous  personalities  as  Col.  Ed¬ 
die  Rickenbacker  and  Frank 
Buck  spoke. 

“The  superintendent  of  our 
public  schools  and  youth  lead¬ 
ers  of  Memphis  have  hailed  the 
Memphis  Publishing  Company 
lecture  series  as  the  most  out¬ 
standing  privately  -  sponsored 
program  of  youth  education  ever 
to  be  offered  the  city,”  declared 
Bevinger. 


An  interesting  coroUary  of 
carrier  relations  were  the  re¬ 
marks  of  Walter  Aronoff,  Detroit 
Times,  who  reported  that,  in  his 
opinion,  nation  -  wide  strikes 
have  not  had  much,  if  any,  in¬ 
fluence  on  their  attitude. 

“We  believe  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  reasons  for  this,”  said 
Aronoff.  “One  is  that  the  aver¬ 
age  carrier  boy  does  not  con¬ 
sider  his  business  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  vocation,  but  rather  as  a 
stepping-stone  in  training  for 
their  futiure  place  in  adult  life. 
A  second  reason  why  Detroit 
Times  carriers  appear  quite  sat¬ 
isfied  to  deliver  newspapers 
under  existing  conditions,  is  the 
Times  sports  program. 

“However,  it  has  been  our  ex¬ 
perience  that  the  boys  in  no 
way,  when  at  the  branches,  re¬ 
flected  the  philosophies  of  their 
parents  as  r^ards  industrial  re¬ 
lations.  Briefly,  they  seem  to 
take  the  attitude  that  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  industrial  relations  is 
something  for  adults  to  worry 
about.” 


New  LoGuordia  Attack 
Draws  Quick  Retort 

F 1  o  r  e  1 1  o  LaGuardla,  New 
York’s  erstwhile  mayor  turned 
columnist  and  radio  commenta¬ 
tor,  took  the  daily  press  to  task 
again  this  week  in  his  spon¬ 
sored  column  "Under  the  Hat.” 

He  cried  censorship  at  the  New 
York  Times  for  refusing  to  ac¬ 
cept  his  column  of  last  week,  a 
“talk  about  a  very  fine  series  of 
concerts  at  popular  prices.”  The 
Times  demanded  payment  at  the 
amusement  rate,  he  said. 

He  did  not  go  unchallenged. 
On  the  page  facing  LaGuardia’s 
column  in  the  Post,  Ted  O. 
Thackrey,  editor,  wondered 
whether  the  “Little  Flower”  was 
“blowing  a  little  tin  horn.” 

“TTie  New  York  Post  also  re¬ 
fused  to  cut  its  rates  to  let  one 
of  LaGuardia’s  (and  our)  pet 
projects  in  on  a  pass,”  said 
Thackrey.  “You’re  a  big  boy 
now,”  he  added,  “and  it’s  time 
to  outgrow  these  childish 
tantrums.” 


Originators  of  Every  Standard  Type 
of  Newspaper  Press  in  Use  Today. 
(8m/mmb»r  Our  Poleiir  Rucordl) 
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YMCA  Given  Camp  U.  S.  Freedoms 


delegates  and  others  who  maia* 
tain^  that  such  a  body 
be  less  able  to  implemeot  thiir 
recommendations. 

Unresolved  in  the  plrm, 
session  of  the  Council,  the  qun. 
tion  -was  handed  to  a  comnitiet. 

When  the  committee  met  thit 
week,  Nikolai  Feonov,  Uitag^ 
made  the  proposal  that  wm 
finally  carried. 

Put  to  a  vote,  the  Soviet  tee 
ommendation  was  passed,  11  || 
5.  SuMwrting  Russia  were  Ch% 
China,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Czeehe- 
Slovakia,  France,  Greece,  lyn 
the  Ukraine  and  Yugodaek 
Opposing  were  the  United  Staia. 
Great  Britain,  Belgium,  Caaa^ 
and  Lebanon.  India  aixl  Nonm 
abstained  from  voting. 


The  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob-  TTKT 

server  Fresh  Air  Camp,  founded  Oy  wll  >7^0110 
in  1937  by  •'^server  President  J* 

Curtis  B.  Johnson,  is  being  joint  committee  of  the 

transferred  to  the  Yoimg  Men's  United  Nations  Economic  and 

Christian  Association  of  Char-  Social  Council  on  the  composi- 

lotte,  the  Observer  announces,  tion  of  commissions  decided  this 

The  gift,  which  amounts  to  week  at  one  stroke  that  all  the 

$155,000,  includes  the  camp’s  Council’s  commissicms  and  sub¬ 
plant  aiMl  all  of  its  aesfitg  n  commissions,  including  the  sub¬ 
large  well  -  landscaped  acreage  co*nmisslon  on  freedom  of  in- 

with  24  buildings,  a  superin-  formation  and  the  press,  should 

tendent’s  cottage,  recreational  composed  of  governmental 
facilities,  deep  well  water  sup-  members. 

ply,  and  a  large  swimming  pool.  Previous  discussions  on  the 
Regarding  the  grant,  Mr.  composition  of  the  latter  body 

Johnson  said  it  was  his  dbsire  indicated  that  some  of  the  rep- 

that  the  camp  be  perpetuated,  resentatives,  including  thoscn  ^  i 

and  the  fact  that  the  YMCA  from  the  United  States,  had  Book  for  GardeneiB 

Ls  in  a  position  to  continue  its  favored  a  body  composed  of  ex-  Toledo,  O.  —  The  Blade  »■ 

operation  for  eight  weeks  in  perts  in  the  particular  fields  of  cently  came  out  with  the  flnt  a 

the  summer,  to  do  foUow-up  information,  who  would  be  a  series  of  “Blade  Five 

work  with  the  boys  throughout  freed  of  governmental  ties.  Books,’’  a  garden  booklet  » 
the  year  had  much  influence  on  ’This  contention  had  been  con-  titled  “Your  Backyard 
his  decision.  sistently  opposed  by  the  Soviet  bv  Jerome  Gross. 


EDUCATING 
THE  PUBLIC 
ABOUT 


17-372.^ 


SJwsrd  Chsrlet  Prerert 


Millions  of  Americans 
have  a  personal  financial  interest 
in  Social  Security  .  .  .  yet  very 
few  understand  much  about  it. 
For  this  reason  we  have  featured 
information  about  the  subject  in 
our  national  advertising  for  nxn-e 
than  three  years.  We  have  done 
90  in  an  attempt  to  educate  the 
public  about  the  value  of  Social 
Security,  and  its  importance  in 


the  individual’s  financial  pro¬ 
gram. 

Over  30,000  readers  have  re¬ 
quested  our  “Free  Social  Seemity 
Helps”,  and  many  of  them  have 
asked  us  for  additional  informa¬ 
tion.  We  hope  we  have  shown  how 
Social  Security  benefits  can  pro¬ 
vide  the  first  step  toward  the 
financial  security  which  is  the  de¬ 
sire  and  ambition  of  everyone. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 


Lowit  W  Douglas, 
NEW  roax  s,  n.y. 


34  NASSAU  STREET 


Petrillo  Gets  Delay 
In  Ua  Act  Case 

(WACO  —  James  C.  Petrillo, 
Pfggijent  of  the  American  Fed- 
•ration  of  Musicians,  appeared 
ji  Fed^l  Court  here  June  14, 
yoiifH  a  $1,000  cash  bond,  and 
continuance  o£  the  gov- 
frojuent’s  charges  that  he  has 
rioisted  the  Lea  Act. 

U.  S.  Attorney  J.  Albert  Woll, 
of  Matthew  WolL,  vicepresi- 
it  of  the  American  Federation 
Labor,  had  tiled  a  criminal 
j^yrmation.  charging  Petrillo 
with  violating  the  law  by  tryii« 
ta  force  WAAF,  Drovert  Jour- 
ui  radio  station,  to  employ 
three  musicians  not  needed. 

Federal  Judge  LaBuy  set  July 
15  u  the  deadline  for  motions 
10  be  filed  by  Petrillo’s  legal 


counsel:  Aug.  5  for  briefs  in 
support  of  the  motions,  and 
Sept.  9  as  the  last  day  for  the 
government  to  reply  to  briefs. 

The  case  is  looked  upon  by 
both  sides  as  the  first  real  test 
of  the  recently-ad^ted  Lea  law, 
under  which  it  is  illegal  to  force 
a  radio  station  to  hire  unneeded 
employes. 

a 

On  Minnesota  Staff 

J.  Edward  Gerald,  associate 
professor  of  jourivaliun  at  the 
University  of  Missouri  since 
1935,  has  been  appointed  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  School  of 
Journalism.  Dr.  Edwin  Emery, 
lecturer  in  journalism  at  Min¬ 
nesota  during  the  past  year,  has 
been  named  assistant  professor. 


(aIm)  Atrial  vietre/iir  Fart  ITajnw  ITarfa 
tf  Tim  ImItrnMtommI  Harvtater  (jtmipamjr. 

(n^Ai)  K-S  model  . . .  onm  of  iht  moAelt  of 
hiTAiiiiiAil  truck*  bailt  im  Fort  Wayna. 


#  ContribHUng  to  the  Htabilily  of  Fort  Wayne  as  a 
market .  . .  InterBiOionai  Harveater  Company’s  Fort 
Wayne  Worka  ia  engaged  in  the  wider  development  of 
tranapertation  throughout  the  world.  Its  products  are 
helping  in  reeonstmetion  eTerywhere.  Serond  largest 
industry  in  Indiana’s  second  largest  retail  market.  In- 
Icraatiunal  Harvester  is  a  siturce  of  steady  employment. 
Belter  trucks  for  better  transportation  ...  is  the  aim  of 
the  3500  skilled  workers  employed  at  this  lime. 


The  yews-Sentinel  is  delivered  by  carrier  every  week  day  to 
97.8^0  of  all  homes  in  Fort  ff  'ay/ie. 


(The  ^>ius*§»i'utind 


1  Qc^oa  /Veut-ifiurie-i 

FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA 
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The  Worry  Clinic 

-  Dr.  George  W.  Crane - 

G.  R.  Benedict,  of  the  Evansville  newspapers,  gave  nse  a 
topnotch  sales  story  that  ought  to  be  broadcast  by  every 
Cirenlation  Manager.  Pass  it  on  to  parental 


Casa  J-3fi0:  O.  B.  Beneettot,  aged 
about  40.  la  the  talented  Aa^tant 
Publisher  ot  the  COURIER  and 
PRESS  at  Evansville. 

Six  weeks  ago  I  was  Invited 
down  for  my  third  annual  address 
before  the  famous  TOWN  HAU. 
series  sponsored  by  thoee  news¬ 
papers. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER... 

. . .  bui/t  in  Fort  Wayno  ...  | 

. . .  sold  all  over  the  world  I  I 


During  the  afternoon,  we  vlalted 
In  hla  office  and  began  dlscuaalng 
circulation  problems. 

“When  the  war  first  broke  out,” 
Benedict  Informed  me.  “many  of 
our  newspaper  boys  quit.  They  no 
longer  were  greatly  interested  In 
malting  $5  or  $10  per  week,  for 
their  fathers’  income  had  sudden¬ 
ly  Jumped  from  maybe  $35  per 
week  to  $75  <x  even  $100. 

“With  the  parents  now  feeling 
comparatively  wealthy,  why  should 
they  urge  their  childrMi  to  work? 
But  I  have  always  felt  that  the 
other  broad  edncatlonal  values 
from  carrying  a  newspaper  route 
far  outweighed  the  Immediate 
cash  return. 

Benedict’s  Logic 

"So  I  told  the  parents  we  real¬ 
ized  they  weren't  concerned  prim¬ 
arily  with  the  money  their  sons 
could  make. 

“But  I  knew  they  wanted  their 
boys  to  obtain  a  basic  education 
In  understanding  the  value  of 
money  and  In  leanilng  how  to  get 


along  successfully  with  pec^lc  In 
a  buatness  way. 

“By  our  'small  merchant’  plan 
of  operation,  we  could  set  their 
boy  up  In  bis  own  independent 
business.  He  would  have  hla  own 
route  and  also  get  a  bonus  for 
every  new  subscriber. 

"A  newspaper  route  teaches 
boys  and  girls  to  become  praeUeal 
thinkers,  for  they  begin  to  use 
their  arithmetic  In  a  concrete 
manner  as  they  buy  their  papers 
from  us  at  wholesale.  Then  they 
learn  the  valuable  pisychologleal 
lessons  Involved  In  merchandising 
their  product. 

“Salesmanship  Is  acquired  as 
they  try  to  bold  a  ciutonmr  who 
wishes  to  shift  to  another  p^;>sr. 
or  when  they  endeavor  to  win  a 
new  subacrlber. 

"Moreover,  they  learn  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  credit  manager,  too. 
for  they  do  their  own  collecting. 
They  must  balance  their  books 
and  compute  their  profits. 

“Free  Enterprise" 

“Even  our  collages  do  little  more 
tJian  deal  In  theories  when  they 
teach  economics.  But  the  local 
newspapier  may  take  from  60  to 
5,000  teen  agers  each  year  and 
give  them  a  thorough  grounding 
In  bow  to  operate  a  bualneaa. 

“Hundreds  of  our  boys  later  go 
to  college  with  the  money  which 
they  have  earned.  And  they  make 
the  very  beet  type  of  student  lor 
they  will  not  vlcflate  the  rules  of 
henrse  sense  vrtilch  you  so  often 
strees  in  your  WCHtRY  CLINIC, 
Dr.  Crane. 

“Last  year  an  EvanavUle  father 
opposed  his  son’s  going  to  Purdue, 
hut  when  he  fotind  the  lad  had 
saved  $600  by  carrying  newspapers 
for  ua,  be  withdrew  hla  objection 
and  matched  it  with  $600  of  hla 


“Boys  and  girls  who  learn  how 
to  operate  a  suoceesful  Uttle  ixewa- 
bustnees  during  the  teens. 


oe  our  government  In  later  life  ms 
they  conduct  BIO  bvielneeseei” 


CIRCULATION  MANAGERS  AND  EDITORS! 

Write  at  once  for  these  medico-psychological  buUettne.  Ttsty  are 
sent  FREE  to  you.  Use  them  to  counteract  the  zooming  divorce  rates 
in  yonr  territory,  and  get  the  credit  for  DOING  SOMETHING  to  sal¬ 
vage  homes. 

- 100-point  Test  for  Fathers 

- 100-point  Test  for  Mothers 

- Sex  Problems  in  Marriage 

- Facts  About  Pregnancy 

- How  to  Prevent  Impotence  in  Men 

- Sex  Problems  from  2  to  20 

Hopkins  Syndicate,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


(  A  dvenitement) 


Press  Monopoly  Theme 
Called  Unfounded 


Guild  Takes  Plunge 
Into  Politics 

continued  /rom  page  9 


mum  of  $65  a  week  or  ntoR  t 
highest  being  $95  on  PM.  ' 
llie  goal  of  a  $40  miniai 


SCRANTON,  Pa.  — Critics  who 

look  for  an  indictment  of 
American  newspaper  owners 
on  a  charge  of  monopolistic  con* 
trol  in  the  report  of  the  Com* 
mission  on  Freedom  of  the  Press 
are  due  for  disappointment. 

Both  in  an  interview  with 
Editor  &  Publisher  and  in  an 
address  to  the  American  News* 
paper  Guild  here,  Llewellyn 
White,  assistant  director  of  the 
contunission  established  by  Henry 
R.  Luce  two  years  ago,  intimated 
that  the  inquiry  h^  developed 
little  suf^rt  for  the  conten* 
tion  that  growth  of  newspaper 
chains  and  increase  '  in  one- 
newspaper  cities  were  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  American  ideal  of 
press  freedom. 

Ernst  Theories  Offset 

The  Morris  Ernst  theories 
have  been  offset  by  the  story  of 
domination  of  small  town  news¬ 
papers  by  railroads  and  other 
corporations  as  told  in  William 
Allen  White's  autobiography, 
Mr.  White  pointed  out.  Six  re¬ 
po^  on  all  phases  of  its  inquiry 
into  newspapers,  radio,  maga¬ 
zines,  books  and  movies  will  be 
published  this  year  by  the  com¬ 
mission. 

The  material  is  now  being 
prepared  for  submission  to  the 
final  meeting  of  the  commission 
within  a  few  weeks  after  ap¬ 
proval.  The  reports  will  be 
printed  by  the  University  of 
Chicago  Press.  Dr.  Robert  D. 
Leigh  is  director  of  the  commis¬ 
sion. 

The  commission,  according  to 
Mr.  White,  is  definitely  con¬ 
vinced  that  in  the  field  of  mass 
communications  “all  bigness  isn’t 
badness.”  Also,  he  told  the  guild 
delegates,  the  commission  does 
not  subscribe  to  the  theory  that 
“more  of  the  same”  will  solve 
everything. 

One  of  the  problems  with 
which  the  commission  is  con¬ 
cerned  is  how  to  make  available 
to  the  small  community  the  good 
services  of  the  big  and  strong 
newspaper  or  other  medium  of 
information.  Mr.  White  told 
EAP  the  commission  probably 
would  recommend  very  strongly 
that  some  tangible  professional 
standards  should  be  established 
for  newsmen. 

He  did  not.  however,  mention 
this  in  his  talk  to  the  guild  con¬ 
vention  except  to  urge  the  ANG 
to  take  an  active  interest  in 
some  things  “beyond  wages  and 
working  conditions." 

“I  hope,”  he  said,  “that  the 
guild  will  branch  out  and  take 
an  interest  in  worldwide  free¬ 
dom  of  information,  not  leaving 
this  matter  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Kent  Coopers  and  the 
Hi^h  BaiMies.”  Guild  President 
Milton  Murray  endorsed  the  re¬ 
mark  of  the  speaker. 

Executive  Vicepresident  Sam 
Eubanks,  in  introducing  Mr. 
White,  had  said  the  guild's  in¬ 
terest  in  matters  other  than  pay 
and  hours  had  been  subordi¬ 
nated  “of  necessity.”  There  are 


obligations  of  the  union  beyond 
those  of  economic  benefits,  he 
stated. 

Discussing  the  organization 
and  scope  of  the  commission  in¬ 
quiry,  Mr.  White  reported  to  the 
guild  that  it  has  not  been  “so 
simple  a  task  as  that  of  the 
Nuernberg  trials  in  being  able 
to  reduce  it  to  an  X  number  of 
identifiable  culprits.” 

The  commission,  he  .said,  thinks 
it  has  discovered  the  problems 
of  fredom  of  the  press  and  it 
has  determined  that  those  con¬ 
cerned  with  mass  media  “are 
neither  all  sheep  nor  all  goats.” 
Some  had  been  swept  along  by 
currents  and  tides  too  strong  to 
resist,  he  asserted. 

The  diagnosis,  he  added, 
should  prove  to  be  better  than 
the  prognosis.  A  recommenda¬ 
tion  for  a  continuing  body  to 
study  press  freedom  is  being 
considered. 

“This  body,”  suggested  Mr. 
White,  “the  guild  might  use  as  a 
clearing  house  on  things  that 
disturb  you.”  The  only  com¬ 
plete  analytical  research  job 
done  by  the  commission’s  staff, 
he  disclosed,  is  the  special  re¬ 
port  on  how  the  various  media 
covered  the  San  Francisco 
conference  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions. 

Getting  into  the  dispute  be¬ 
tween  the  State  Department  and 
the  Associated  Press  and  United 
Press  over  international  govern¬ 
ment  newscasts,  Mr.  White  as¬ 
serted  the  whole  trouble  goes 
back  to  the  traditional  conflict 
between  press  and  radio. 

“It’s  my  hunch,”  he  said,  “that 
the  effect  of  the  squabble  will 
be  to  produce  a  new  kind  of 
press  association  primarily  de¬ 
signed  to  serve  radio  and  radio 
will  serve  the  world. 

“It  should  not  be  possible  for 
.some  who  are  playing  a  dog-in- 
the-manger  game  to  frustrate 
the  plans  and  hard  work  of  loyal 
government  officials.” 

Mr.  White,  who  is  engaged  in 
a  special  study  of  mass  com¬ 
munications  for  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  is  co-author  of  the  re¬ 
port.  “Peoples  Speaking  to  Peo¬ 
ples,”  a  digest  of  which  was 
published  by  E&P  a  few  months 
ago. 


Poor  Richard  Club 
Sponsors  Ad  Panels 

Philadelphia — Advertising  ex¬ 
ecutives  belonging  to  Poor  Rich¬ 
ard  Club  are  sponsoring  panel 
discussions  on  subjects  related 
to  advertising  as  part  of  the 
service  being  provided  by  Poor 
Richard’s  Veterans’  Guidance  in 
Advertising.  They  feature  eve¬ 
ning  programs. 

Twice  a  week  for  six  weeks, 
six  panels  are  to  run  simul¬ 
taneously  on  the  subjects  of 
art  and  layout,  production,  mar¬ 
keting  and  research,  media, 
copy  and  merchandising  and 
selling. 


On  the  reverse  side  of  the 
statue  were  chiseled  the  names 
of  the  committee  which  had 
raised  the  funds  in  honor  of 
Mitchell — John  L.  Lewis,  Philip 
Murray  and  William  Green. 

In  a  series  of  closed  sessions, 
the  delegates  debated  and  dis¬ 
cussed  the  recommendations  of 
the  International  Executive 
Board  and  the  ways  of  imple¬ 
menting  the  bargaining  and  or¬ 
ganizing  program. 

The  lEB  report  summed  up 
the  guild’s  attitude  toward  the 
publishers’  present  earning 
capacity  by  stating: 

“The  newspaper  industry  is  in 
an  era  of  unparalleled  prosper¬ 
ity.  Newspapers  generally  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  increased  their 
profit  margin  by  spending  pro¬ 
portionately  less  in  providing 
service  to  the  readers  while 
increasing  advertising  rates  and 
increasing  revenues  from  cir¬ 
culation  by  selling  more  copies 
at  higher  prices.  Concurrently 
numerous  operating  economies 
were  inaugurated  which  sub¬ 
stantially  offset  such  increases 
in  costs  as  arose  from  higher 
wages  and  higher  prices. 

“Readers  and  advertisers  paid 
nearly  a  billion  and  a  half  dol¬ 
lars  to  newspapers  during  the 
year  1945.  'The  best  estimates 
placed  income  from  circulation 
in  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada  at  $803,000,000,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  5.3%  over  1944,  and 
the  income  from  advertising  at 
$600,000,000,  an  increase  of 
2.3%  over  1944.  These  gains 
were  made  despite  newsprint 
shortages. 

“Today  newspapers  almost 
without  exception  can  antici¬ 
pate  an  indefinite  period  of 
comfortable  profits.  A  further 
factor  that  bulwarks  the  secure 
position  of  newspaper  owners 
is  the  dim  prospect  of  competi¬ 
tion  from  new  investors  who 
might  be  attracted  by  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  high  profits  in  some  of 
the  nation's  1.200  cities  where 
there  exists  a  newspaper  owner¬ 
ship  monopoly. 

“If  other  factors  that  tend  to 
discourage  newspaper  investors 
were  overcome  there  remains 
the  insurmountable  one  of  lack 
of  printing  machinery  coupled 
with  the  prospect  of  a  pro¬ 
longed  deficiency  in  newsprint 
.supply.  Machinery  manufac¬ 
turers  and  newsprint  mills  have 
orders  from  present  customers 
for  the  capacity  of  their  produc¬ 
tion  for  many  months  to  come.” 

The  guild  officers  claimed  in 
the  lEB  report  that  payroll  in¬ 
creases  exceeding  $10,000,000 
had  been  obtained  for  20,000 
newspaper  workers  in  contracts 
negotiated  since  V-J  Day. 

The  guild  has  207  contracts, 
including  those  with  weekly 
newsmagazines,  and  trade  pub¬ 
lications.  According  to  Murray, 
they  cover  workers  on  189  pa¬ 
pers  r^resenting  nearly  half 
the  nation’s  total  of  circulation. 

Forty-six  guild  contracts,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  lEB  report, 
provide  a  top  reporter  mini- 


Convention  Cutup 

Scranton.  Pa.  —  ET*fy  • 
often  the  ANG  conTtilia 
delegates  were  reniuid*^  f 
tha  family  quarrel  on  th»  Iq 
level. 

.  On  one  occasion.  Execsii* 
Vicepresident  Sam  B.  Eubinb 
announced  someone  had  fo®*^ 
a  pocketkniie  and  sought  it* 
owner. 

President  Milton  Manor 
in:  "The  chair  notes  thot  lh» 
knife  is  too  smaU  for  asy 
fective  use  outside  of  cooimt 
tee  work." 


The  goal  of  a  $40  minhi, 
for  stenographers  and  telepho* 
operators  has  been  acUend  ' 

32  contracts,  and  a  $35  mij]. 
mum  for  typists  is  proTidMi 
17  agreements. 

lEB  also  reported  some  pq 
gress  has  been  made  in  mm 
lishing  the  principle  of 
apprenticeship  for  refxirtRn 

The  organizing  effort  outiy 
by  the  TEB  calls  for  gm 
participation  in  CIO’s  “Opiq 
tion  Dixie,”  a  general  cum 
to  line  up  workers  in  tbeioM 

“The  guild  can  coopem^ 
the  report  stated,  “in  many  tgi 
beyond  its  own  organiziaid 
forts,  notably  by  joinini  la  # 
forts  to  promote  and  pubikk 
this  project  to  bring  the 
efits  of  CIO  organizatkR  a 
workers  in  the  south.” 

Some  delegates  retnarkd  U 
was  ironical  that  Scmk 
should  be  the  battlegrouni  t 
a  fight  over  lEB  plans  for  q 
ward  revision  of  dues  and  is 
position  of  six  special  a«a 
ments  in  the  next  year  for  t 
ganization  expenses. 

Only  three  years  ago,  ik 
members  of  ^ranton  Nmi 
writers  Union  No.  3  voted  ti 
hand  in  their  charter  as  a  ptv 
tege  of  International  Typegi 
phical  Union  since  1907  ei 
join  ANG.  The  principal  rcM 
was  that  ITU  dues  were  'ki 
steep.”  Several  older  ncvw 
in  Scranton  have  kept  up  pr 
ments  to  ITU  to  protect  tlid 
accrued  social  benefits. 

For  years,  Scranton  putdid 
ers  have  maintained  a  sealed 
pay  for  editorial  worken  vd 
above  the  average.  Under  Ik  . 
present  guild  contract,  it  naf 
to  $76.60  a  week  for  fivrjta 
reporters  on  the  morning  side  ra 
5  days,  40  hours;  and  $8125  Is  V 
the  evening  side,  6  dari.  d 
hours. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Lewis  B  Tk 
Schwellenbach  sent  grectinpd  IV 
the  convention,  congratulatiei 
the  guild  for  having  “dea 
miK^  to  improve  the  wage,  h*  "T 
and  working  standards  of  tk  Ij 
newspaper  men  and  wonea 
He  specially  noted  that 
guild’s  great  progress  in  » 
inclusion  of  the  severance  pd 
clause  has  made  a  _  very  r« 
contribution  to  American  labai 
mechanisms  for  improving  * 
(Continued  on  page  58) 


,  I  S  H  E  It  fer  Jaat  tt  ’ 


lirertise  Trade's  Role, 
liaadelphia  Meet  Told 

continued  from  page  10 

jested  faster  than  we  can  take 
ire  of  applicants",  said  Sieg- 
led  “At  this  moment  we  have 
I  enrolled®  who  will  take  a  spo¬ 
il  summer  course,  getting  cre- 
i  for  a  full  semester.  Many  of 
gm  are  returned  GI's.  Of  those 
[rolled.  7  are  college  graduates 
bo  obtained  their  B.A.’s  else- 
licre  before  coming  to  Car- 

progrcs.s  should  be  an 
gouraging  sign  to  all  engaged 
I  the  graphic  arts.  It  means 
lit  more  persons  than  ever  are 
iterested  in  graphic  arts' 
ireers.  The  high  caliber  of 
tte  college  graduates  may  be 
I  augury  of  a  new  era.  in 
hich  we  are  to  get  more  and 
ore  men — and  educated  men — 
g  the  field  of  the  graphic 
rti" 

An  interesting  feature  of  the 
mference  was  the  10th  annual 
Pl-NGAEA  essay  contest  award, 
resentation  was  made  by 
Seorge  Welp,  Interchemical 
^moration. 

Winner  of  the  1946  award,  the 
abject  being  "The  Printed 
ford  as  a  Tool  for  World 

was  Frank  Banner,  New 
lork  School  of  Printing,  an  emi- 
ant  lad  from  Germany  by  way 
London. 

Burner  had  arrived  in  Amer- 
(t  only  three  years  ago,  and 
curiously  enough  first 
iped  ashore  in  Philadelphia 
-where  the  award  was  made — 


after  escaping  Nazi  persecution.  1 

The  Timken  Vocational  High  | 
School,  of  Canton.  Ohio,  won  the  ' 
silver  cup  emblematic  of  high  i 
.standards  obtained  by  printing  | 
departments  of  U.  S.  schools. 

Sessions  of  the  conference.  I 
which  began  with  a  day  devoted  | 
to  organized  tours  and  trips  to  i 
historical  points  of  interest  and  | 
various  printing  establishments, 
including  famed  Franklin  Insti¬ 
tute,  were  presided  over  by 
Hupp  E.  Otto,  president  National 
Graphic  Arts  Eklucation  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  assistant  principal.  Mc¬ 
Kinley  Vocational  High  School, 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

More  than  200  delegates  at¬ 
tended.  Toastmaster  at  the  an¬ 
nual  banquet  concluding  the 
conference  was  Benjamin 
Franklin  James,  a  past  president 
of  Printing  Industries  of  Phila-  j 
delphia,  Inc.,  and  president  of  { 
the  Franklin  Printing  Company 
of  Philadelphia.  | 

He  is  a  direct  descendant  of  | 
Benjamin  Franklin,  the  patron ' 
saint  of  the  U.S.  printing  in¬ 
dustry,  and  is  also  president- 1 
elect  of  the  Poor  Richard  Club. 


Oakland  Year  Book 

Progress  of  the  Oakland, 
Calif,  area  is  reviewed  in  the 
annual  edition  of  the  Oakland 
Tribune  Year  Book,  just  pub¬ 
lished.  There  are  124  pages 
printed  on  book  paper.  Stories 
include  a  featxure  on  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  own  expansion,  a  con¬ 
struction  proj^t  now  under 
way  to  add  52.000  square  feet  of 
work  space  to  the  daily's  plant. 
Walter  Bodin  is  editor. 


More  Scott 

Modern 

Engineering 


Heretofore  it  has  been  the  universal  practice,  in  News¬ 
paper  Presses,  to  fasten  the  main  driving  and  cylinder 
miter,  bevel  and  straight  or  helically  cut  spur  gears  by 
keys  in  ke}'ways.  Scott  has  eliminated  this  method  be¬ 
cause  it  tends  to  force  the  gears  out  of  true. 

Instead,  the  modern  method  is  to  fasten  all  these  gears  on 
flanges  or  large  shafts  by  heat-treated  SAE  4120  Chrome 
Molybdenum  Alloy  Steel  Bolts  and  Dowels.  This  permits 
of  easy  mounting  of  gears  truly  concentric  and  fastens 
the  gears  by  non-slip  positive  disc-clutch  grip. 

Send  for  our  new  Bulletin  describing  these  and  other  new 
epoch-making  advances  now  incorporated  in  Scott  Presses. 


W alter  Scott  &  Co,,  Inc. 

Plainfield,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


FOR  THE  WORLD’S  GREAT  MUSIC 
BY  TODAY’S  GREAT  ARTISTS 


The  Telephone  Hour 


For  some  of  the  grandest  music  you  ever  hope  to  hear,  we  in¬ 
vite  you  to  tune  in  “The  Telephone  Hour”  every  Monday  night 
—over  the  NBC  network.  It’s  like  having  the  world’s  great 
artists  give  a  gala  performance  in  your  home. 


Marian  Anderson 
Jussi  Bjoerling 
Robert  Casadesus 
Bing  Crosby 
Nelson  Eddy 
Benny  Goodman 
Tito  Guizar 


Jascba  Heifetz 
Josef  Hofmann 
Fritz  Kreisler 
Oscar  Levant 
Lauritz  Melchior 
James  Melton 
Ezio  Pinza 


Lily  Pons 
Torsten  Ralf 
Artur  Rubinstein 
BiDU  Sayao 
Maggie  Teyte 
Blanche  Thebom 
Helen  Traubel 


DONALD  VOORHEKS  AND  THE  BELL  TELEPHONE  ORCHESTRA 


SIN*  CIOSST-Tbe  beloved  Bing 
of  screen  and  radio  baa  a  distinct 
place  in  American  music  and  in 
the  hearts  of  millions  of  listeners. 


BLANCH!  TMIBOM-Lovely  mezso- 
soprano  of  the  Metropolitan.  Dis¬ 
covery  followed  her  singins  at  a 
ship's  concert  while  on  vacation. 


MONDAf 


NiLSON  EDDY-Stnr  of  screen, 

radio  and  the  concert  stage.  Voted 
in  1913  "the  best  male  singer  regu¬ 
larly  featured  on  the  air.” 


DONALD  VOORHilS  -  Talented 
conductor  of  the  Bell  Telephone 
Orchestra,  long  identified  with  the 
great  musical  programs  in  radio. 

All  apptarancet  subject  to  change 


EVERY  MONDAY  NIGHT  OVER  NBC  (See  your  local  newspaper  for  time  and  statioii> 


■ILL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


I 


Detroit  Papers 
Help  Stricken 
Windsor  Star 

Detroit — The  tornado  which 
caused  deaths  in  this  area  set 
a  new  milestone  in  international 
newspaper  cooperation. 

Crippled  by  the  complete  cut¬ 
off  of  electric  power  in  Windsor 
from  6  p.m.  Monday,  when  the 
tornado  struck,  until  power  was 
turned  on  again  at  5  p.m.  Tues¬ 
day,  the  Windsor  Daily  Star 
turned  to  the  Detroit  dailies  to 
bring  full  coverage  of  the  ter¬ 
rible  disaster  to  its  subscribers. 

The  Star  made  all  its  news 
and  pictures  available  to  the 
morning  Detroit  Free  Press, 
which  got  the  break  on  the 
story.  With  its  own  staff  cover¬ 
age  and  that  availiAile  through 
the  Star,  the  Free  Press  was 
able  to  be  on  the  streets  in 
Windsor  b^ore  the  torrential 
rains  were  over. 

The  Detroit  News  published 
an  edition  which  was  on  the 
streets  of  Windsor  before  noon 
Tuesday  and  which  was  slugged 
“Windsor  Star  Edition.” 

Editorial 

continued  from  page  34 

I  wonder  if  our  schools  of  jour¬ 
nalism  shouldn’t  stress  more 
“must”  reading  than  they  da 
Frankly,  I  woi^  rather  have  a 
literate,  civilized  product  from 
the  colleges  than  have  them 
schooled  overtime  in  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  the  newspaper  making. 
What  a  vocabulary  and  what  a 
writer  is  Malcolm  Bingay  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  for  instance. 
Ambitious  young  reporters  could 
weM  read  behind  him  to  learn 
from  his  style  and  vocabulary. 
Grove  Patterson  of  the  Toledo 
Blade.  John  S.  Knight  himself, 
of  the  Knight  Newspapers, 
wields  a  pungent  typewriter. 
Paul  Bellamy  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  if  he  would  only 
write  more.  I  mention  only  a 
few  of  the  oldtimers.  Down 
through  the  South  the  most  en¬ 
couraging  thing  is  almost  a  gen¬ 
eration  of  real  writers  coming 
forth — a  crop  that  will  stand  out 
over  the  North  and  West  if  we 
don’t  watch  our  step. 

•  •  • 

IF  Editor  It  Publisher  could  get 

a  group  of  these  men  to  com¬ 
pile  a  lirt  of  “must”  books,  it 
would  be  a  genuine  contribution 
to  future  news  writers  and 
desks.  SeveUon  Brown’s  News¬ 
paper  Institute  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  is  recognitiim  of  the  seri¬ 
ous  approach  ma^  new^apers 
are  giving  to  this  problem  of 
bettering  the  product,  not  only 
in  writing  but  in  finding  and 
training  specialists  for  the  par¬ 
ticular  fields.  Personally,  I  look 
to  see  it  accomplish  much.  In 
my  many  migrations  to  Wash¬ 
ington  during  and  after  the  war, 
I  was  constantly  amazed  at  the 
public  confusion  over  what  is 
going  on.  As  newspapers  we 
pubUsh  snatches  of  stories  day 
by  day  and  people  don’t  follow 
aU  the  developments  nor  do  they 
get  all  the  implications.  Upon 
returning  home  I  would  be  be¬ 


sieged  with  questions,  many  of 
them  the  more  simple  sort.  As 
a  result,  I  began  jotting  down 
the  questions  and  then  attempt¬ 
ing  to  answer  them  in  question 
and  answer  form.  Even  though 
there  was  nothing  startlingly 
new  in  what  I  wrote,  there 
would  be  a  tremendous  response 
to  the  question  and  answer  ser¬ 
ies.  That  illustrated.  I  believe, 
the  confusion  of  the  public 
mind.  Radio  commentators,  I 
must  say,  who  must  know  the 
answer  to  everything,  contrib¬ 
ute  more  to  this  confusion  than 
do  the  newspapers.  The  news 
magazines  recognize  this  situa¬ 
tion.  Their  success  is  the  result. 
But  it’s  a  field  the  newspapers 
properly  can  and  should  de¬ 
velop.  We  created  an  innova¬ 
tion  when  we  began  having  edi¬ 
torial  correspondence  for  the 
editorial  page  written  from 
Washington,  in  the  belief  the 
man  on  the  job  there  has  better 
firsthand  information.  I  believe 
this  practice' will  grow. 

New  York  newspapers,  with 
two  exceptions,  keyed  to  news¬ 
stands  sales  do  not  offer  the 
leadership  in  writing  in  style 
and  headlines  that  might  be  ex¬ 
pected.  If  your  circulation  is 
largely  home  delivered,  you  can 
use  more  restraint  in  headlines 
and  experiment  more  in  ap¬ 
proach  and  style,  such  as  using 
the  narrative  style  when  a  story 
lends  itself  to  that  treatment. 
But  columns  like  Winchell’s  and 
some  of  his  imitators  set  a 
mighty  bad  pattern  for  the  coun¬ 
try  in  style.  Such  writing  may 
be  smart  or  smart-alec,  but  it 
certainly  exhibits  a  real  lack  of 
a  vocabulary,  regardless  of  con¬ 
tent.  Maybe  New  York  is  so 
soj^isticated  it  is  entitled  to  a 
vocabulary  of  its  own  and  still 
be  literate.  Damon  Runyon 
made  his  Broadway  characters 
real  by  speaking  toe  language 
of  Broadway.  But  it  takes  an 
artist  to  do  it.  The  drop  be¬ 
tween  brilliant  writing  and* 
cheap  writing  is  a  mighty  swift 
descent. 

So,  fellow  brethren  of  the 
craft,  while  taking  on  FM.  tele¬ 
vision,  color  printing,  etc.,  let’s 
also  get  back  to  better  written 
newspapers.  ’The  most  hopeful 
sign  is  the  flood  of  home-pro¬ 
duced  Sunday  magazines  b^in- 
ning  to  sprout  over  the  country. 
It’s  a  movement  all  to  toe  go<^ 
and  will  in  itself  contribute  to 
individuality  and  localization. 

B 

Brackenbury  Heads 
Canada  Circulators 

Val  David,  P.  Q. — ^E.  B.  Brack¬ 
enbury,  O.NS.  Bureau,  Ottawa, 
was  elected  president  of  toe 
Canadian  Circulation  Managers’ 
Association  at  the  recent  con¬ 
vention  here.  He  succeeds  O.  L. 
Bourque,  Montreal  La  Patrie. 

Other  officers  elected  were: 
first  vicepresident,  J.  O.  Chatel, 
La  Presse,  Montreal;  second 
vicepresident,  K.  A.  McMillan, 
the  Star,  Toronto;  third  vice- 
president,  H.  H.  Turnbull,  the 
Standard,  SI.  Catharines;  secre¬ 
tary,  W.  J.  Stewart,  Times- 
Journal,  St.  Thomas;  treasurer, 
Mrs.  G.  T.  Sharkey,  Telegraph- 
Journal,  St.  John,  N.  B.;  conven¬ 
tion  secretary.  Jack  McAdam, 
the  Canadian  Observer,  Sarnia. 


Murray  Miffed 
At  PM  Severance 

Scranton,  Pa. — At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  Milton  Murray,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  is  an  unemployed 
newsman.  He  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  he  had  been  dis¬ 
charged  by  PM  since  he  refused 
to  accept  tranter  from  the 
Washington  bureau  to  New 
York.  An  arbitrator  ruled  re¬ 
cently  in  favor  of  PM,  sustain¬ 
ing  the  employers’  right  to  make 
staff  changes  for  economy  rea¬ 
sons. 

The  guild  had  contended  that 
economy  was  not  at  issue  be¬ 
cause  PM  was  always  a  deficit 
operation. 

Saying  he  planned  to  remain 
in  Washington,  Murray  declared, 
"The  thing  that  makes  me  sore 
is  that  I  got  fired  by  a  liberal 
paper  with  only  4Vi  weeks  of 
severance.  They  talked  me  in¬ 
to  leaving  a  job  in  Detroit  where 
I  had  26  weeks’  protection.” 

Guild  Takes  Plunge 
Into  Politics 

continued  from  page  56 

position  of  wage  earners. 

He  commended  the  member¬ 
ship  for  maintaining  a  continu¬ 
ing  interest  in  the  management 
of  the  union,  asserting  it  is  “a 
vital  need  if  unions  are  to  yield 
their  optimum  potential  bene¬ 
fit.” 

Quick  disposal  of  the  row 
over  the  paid  presidency  was 
sought  by  the  ANG's  elder 
statesmen  when  it  became  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  issue  had  been 
injected  into  every  phase  of  the 
convention.  The  so-called  pro¬ 
guild  group  called  a  caucus,  at¬ 
tended  by  about  150,  and  there 
the  compromise  referendum  was 
thrashed  out. 

The  New  York  delegation,  led 
by  John  J.  McManus,  which 
argued  to  keep  the  pay  question 
a  minor  matter  on  the  agenda, 
was  taken  by  surprise  when 
Murray  entertained  a  motion 
for  the  referendum  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  Tuesday’s  session. 

McManus  challenged  the  pro¬ 
cedure  until  he  learned  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  resolution.  Then 
he  remarked  that  he  wished  the 
chair  would  not  “get  us  excited 
that  way.”  Murray  followed 
McManus  in  supporting  the  ref¬ 
erendum  proposal,  explaining 
that  he  regretted  the  contro¬ 
versy  which  had  arisen  “over 
such  a  simple  question.” 

It  was  not  his  personal  idea 
of  what  should  be  done,  he  said, 
but  he  favored  it  as  a  way  to 
remove  personal  quarrels  from 
the  convention  business. 

There  was  no  opposition  voice 
on  the  motion,  but  immediately 
delegates  speculated  on  the 
“bitter  fight”  ahead  and  weighed 
the  possibility  that  Eubanks 
might  be  pitt^  against  Murray 
in  a  contest  for  the  presidency 
next  year,  if  the  membership 
votes  to  abolish  toe  office  of 
executive  vicepresident  and  pay 
the  president  as  a  full-time  of¬ 
ficer. 

Eubanks  now  receives  $130  a 
week  and  Secretary-Treasurer 
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W.  W.  Rodgers,  who  hai 
straddling  the  presidaotiai  n, 
issue,  receives  $120  a  week,^ 

Murray  came  to  the  etneg. 
tion  hopeful  of  getting  the  pa 
proposal  ratified  immediaWt 
Asked  for  comment  on  the^ 
erendum  plan,  he  told  £&p; 

“There  will  be  a  battle.  Ah 
all,  these  fellows  are 
for  another  Heywood 
someone  who  has  plenty  of  h,. 
dom  and  an  income  of  ^ 
$35,000  a  year.  I  don't  kt* 
either.” 

Eubanks  said  he  did  notk. 
tend  to  project  himself  asicB 
didate  for  toe  presidency. 

The  CIO-PAC  panel  attracM 
more  than  125  delegat^  It 
largest  of  any  extra-convato 
meeting.  The  session,  coadie- 
ed  by  Dorothy  Rockwell,  j 
Washington  correspondent  hr 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Ihm 
from  9  p.m.  until  after  sd 
night. 

After  Tilford  Dudley,  oat  f 
Sidney  Hillman’s  assiiinB. 
gave  a  pep  talk  on  CIO  ite 
of  political  action,  there  iwi 
spirited  discussion  by  guMdaa 
as  to  how  far  guild  units  jhMU 
go  in  participating. 

One  delegate  from  Califena 
cautioned  that  guildsmen  dMild 
not  subscribe  to  the  idee  tht 
“only  Soviet  thinking  is  ript 
and  all  American  foreign  ptik; 
is  wrong.”  His  remark  bi^i 
meager  applause. 

Another  speaker  critkad 
“some  fellow  guildsmen  ik 
are  smearing  us  in  their  cm- 
umns,”  and  someone  else  » 
sorted  “it  was  all  right  for  i 
columnist  to  write  objecthdf- 
as  his  publisher  tells  him^ 
long  as  he  goes  to  the  poll  ud 
votes  for  the  CIO  candidita 
anyhow.” 

The  group  gave  loud  appnvai 
to  the  expression  of  a  dekpK 
that  the  guild  should  “tsb 
advantage”  of  toe  public's  air 
conception  that  newspaperBta 
know  everything. 

“When  we  endorse  a  candi¬ 
date, ”  he  said,  “they'll  go  alsoi 
with  us.” 

Finally,  after  a  plea  for  nsfJ- 
men  to  “get  out  and  ring  dw 
bells  and  buttonhole  acquiiit- 
ances,”  the  panel  voted  unani- 
mously  to  ask  the  ANG  conw 
tion  to  formally  urge  guild  k 
cals  to  join  CIO-PAC  rather  tl* 
continue  the  present  polk 
under  which  political  action  • 
left  on  a  voluntary  basis  win 
the  individual. 

a 

Pennsylvania  Papers  < 
Plan  Price  Increosei 

Philadelphia  —  A  suiRf 
among  the  133  daily  newsp^ 
in  Pennsylvania  conducted  W 
officers  of  the  Pennsyh*** 
Newspaper  Publishers' 
tion  develops  interesting  inff 
mation  concerning  increases  m 
circulation  rates.  ^ 

Of  19  newspapers  presenUj 
contemplating  rate  increases,  o> 
are  considering  going  froo  JC! 
an  issue  to  4c,  while  8  conie^ 
plate  going  from  ^  ^ 
Among  others  planning 
creases  are  one  newspaptf  no  i 
selling  at  20c  and 
65c  a  month,  where  iMre*>^ 
rates  have  not  been  made  since  i 
1931.  ' 
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ffinmiHerold  Air  Edition 
Ddhrered  Dcdly  to  S.  A. 

continued  from  page  7 


made  a  £ullsize  standard 
edition. 

Nearly  three  years  before  the 
fii^r  vvas  laimohed,  Hills 
stvted  developing  his  staff  for 
Ike  broadened  held. 

Krnie  Hill,  a  top-flight  re¬ 
porter  with  a  wealth  of  back- 
pound,  was  sent  to  South 
America  as  a  full-time,  roving 
correspondent.  A  year  later  an¬ 
other  Herald  staffer,  John  A. 
thale,  was  sent  into  the  Carib- 
boan-^ntral  American  area  to 
it  a  two-man  team.  More 
mtently  H.  Stuart  Morrison, 
telegraph  editor,  was  sent  on 
a  ro^ng  assignment  to  Mexico. 

Other  Herald  writers,  includ- 
iiy  Jack  Bell,  Jack  Kofoed, 
Jeanne  Bellamy  and  Ned  Aitch- 
im  were  sent  on  frequent — 
more  than  16,  in  all — special 
assignments  into  the  Latin 
American  area. 

L  A.  Wire  Reports 

The  complete  Latin  American 
wire  reports  of  both  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  United  Press — 
a  total  of  from  12,000  to  15,000 
words  from  each — which  do  not 
get  on  the  regular  domestic 
wires  were  purchased  by  the 
Herald. 
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A  page  devoted  to  news,  in¬ 
terpretative  articles  and  features 
of  Latin  America  was  added  to 
the  Sunday  Magazine  section 
with  Hill,  Thale  and  Morrison 
being  the  principal  contributors. 

Sports  Editor  Jimmy  Burns 
provides  full  coverage  for  the 
sports-loving  Latins.  The 
Vomen’s  department,  through 
the  Miami  Fashion  Council,  is 
stressing  fashions  suitable  for 
Latin  American  countries.  This 
has  proved  very  popular  with 
the  American  women  now  re¬ 
siding  in  the  southern  co^mtries. 

The  Clipper  was  launched  on 
a  long-range,  sound  basis  so  that 
at  the  first  business  drop  it  will 
not  be  eliminated  as  a  “luxury.” 
Under  present  schedules,  the 
daily  Clipper  is  delivered  to  ul¬ 
timate  international  consumers 
at  a  price  ranging  from  10  to 
22  cents,  depending  on  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  Miami.  The  bigger 
Sunday  edition  usually  costs 
from  25  to  45  cents  per  copy. 
Most  of  this  is  air  express  cost. 
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Split-Sacond  Timing 
Early  last  January  Henry  T. 
Troetichel,  Herald  circulation 
manager,  made  a  month’s  tour 
of  several  thousand  miles 
through  the  West  Indies,  north¬ 
ern  South  America  and  Central 
America  to  establish  dealerships 
for  the  new  edition  in  various 
countries. 

The  bulk  of  Clipper  readers 
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we  numbered  in  the  higher- 
inccme  bracket  groups  of  pro¬ 
fessional  men,  the  thousands  of 
agents  and  representatives  of 
North  American  Arms  estab- 
Uahed  In  the  Latin  countries  and 
diplomatic  and  consular  repre- 
^tatives.  Secondly  there  are 
iM  English-speaking  executives 
fhe  top-flight  Latin  business 
onterprises. 

The  editorial,  advertising  and 


circulation  departments  of  the 
Herald  have  combined  to 
achieve  the  exact  procedure  and 
split-second  timing  necessary  to 
get  the  Clipper  out  on  its  spec¬ 
tacular  2,20(^mile  “route.” 

The  edition  runs  off  the  press 
at  8:40  p.m.  immediately  after 
the  bulldog.  Herald  trucks  rush 
the  bundles  to  Miami’s  big  In¬ 
ternational  airport.  Within  an 
hour,  the  first  Clipper  bundles 
have  taken  off  in  Pan  American 
clipper  planes  headed  south¬ 
ward.  Others  are  bundled  in 
the  baggage  compartments  of 
flights  leaving  at  11  p.m.  and 
12:01  a.m. 

A  Miami  Herald  roving  re¬ 
porter  in  Latin  America  heard 
one  of  the  sincerest  tributes  to 
the  eflBciency  of  the  delivery 
system. 

It  came  from  a  Dominican, 
living  in  the  interior  city  of 
Santiago  de  los  Caballeros.  It 
is  some  750  miles  from  Miami 
to  Ciudad  Trujillo,  the  country’s 
capital,  on  the  main  line  of 
Pan  American.  Santiago  is  an¬ 
other  100  miles  or  so  over  the 
mountains  from  the  capital. 
But,  said  the  Santiagoan: 

“It  is  amazing — my  copy  of 
the  Miami  Herald  is  delivered 
to  my  home  each  morning  even 
before  the  copy  of  my  local 
morning  paper!” 

TTie  explanation  is  that  part 
of  the  Clipper  bundle  for  the 
Dominican  republic,  arriving  at 
Ciudad  Trujillo  shortly  before 
dawn,  is  transferred  to  a  Do¬ 
minican  domestic  airline  Ford 
tri-motor  which  takes  off  at 
7:30  for  a  one-hour  flight  to 
Santiago.  The  Herald  arrives 
ahead  of  the  Ciudad  Trujillo 
morning  newspaper.  La  Nacion, 
which  is  sent  over  by  truck. 

Up  to  20  Poges 

The  size  of  the  daily  Clipper 
ranges  from  14  to  20  pages  and 
the  Sunday  edition  from  32  to 
34  pages,  plus  the  comic  section 
and  The  American  Weekly.  TTie 
amount  of  national  advertising 
governs  the  size  of  the  editions. 
All  the  national  advertising 
printed  in  the  regular  Herald 
goes  into  the  Clipper. 

Shortly  before  3:30  p.m.  daily 
the  circulation  department 
learns  from  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  the  exact  number  of 
pages  in  the  day’s  edition.  Us¬ 
ing  this  as  a  basis,  the  exact 
weight  and  valuation  of  each 
bundle  to  be  delivered  by  air  is 
computed  and  relayed  to  the 
Pan  American  express  office. 
Airway  bills  of  lading  are  pre¬ 
pared  in  advance  and  are  ready 
to  be  pasted  on  the  bundles 
when  Uiey  are  delivered  at 
night. 

Special  two-language  printed 
labels  have  been  devised  for 
the  Clipper  bundles,  featuring 
both  English  and  Spanish.  TTie 
lal^l  has  both  “destino”  and 
“destination”  at  the  head  of  the 
line  used  for  the  name  of  the 
airport  where  bundles  are  to 
be  dropped.  1716  twin  phrase 
“Para  entrecar  a”  and  “To  be 
delivered  to”  is  followed  by  the 
name  of  the  dealer. 

With  continued  commercial 
development  in  Latin  America 
and  the  early  prospect  for  re¬ 
duced  air  express  rates,  a  steady 
expansion  is  expected  for  the 
hi^ly-popular  Clipper. 
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When  You  Want  a  shipment  to  go  the  fastest 
way,  the  word  “rush”  is  not  enough.  Specify 
“Air  Express”  and  be  sure. 

Phone  For  Pick-Up  as  soon  as  package  is  ready. 
Special  delivery  at  other  end  often  means  same- 
day  delivery  lietween  many  airport  towms  and 
cities  as  far  as  1,000  miles  apart. 

Air  Express  goes  everywhere.  In  addition  to 
375  airport  towns  and  cities,  it  goes  by  rapid 
air-rail  schedules  to  23,000  other  communities 
in  this  country.  Service  direct  by  air  to  and 
from  scores  of  foreign  countries  in  the  world’s 
l>est  planes,  giving  the  world’s  liest  service. 

Write  Today  for  the  Time  and  Rate  Schedule  on  Air 
Express.  It  contains  illuminating  facts  to  help  you 
solve  many  a  shipping  problem.  Air  Express  Divi¬ 
sion,  Railway  Express  Agency,  230  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Or  ask  for  it  at  any  Airline  or 
Railway  Express  office. 
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Weeklies  Seek  More 
National  Ad  Revenue 


ESTES  PARK,  Colo  — A  three- 
way  drive  to  divert  an  impor¬ 
tant  portion  of  national  adver¬ 
tisers'  iHidgets  into  the  weekly 
newspaper  Held  featured  the 


1946  National  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion  convention  held  in  scenic 
Estes  Park,  gateway  to  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park. 

The  campaign,  gaining  mo¬ 
mentum  after  three  years’  con¬ 
certed  work  by  the  association 
and  Newspaper  Advertising 
Service,  called  for; 

Legislative  action — Passage  of 
the  bill  to  require  all  weekly 
newspapers  to  make  sworn  cir¬ 
culation  statements.  The  bill  re¬ 
ceived  congressional  approval 
while  the  convention  was  in 
progress,  and  a  resolution  called 
on  President  Truman  to  sign  it. 
while  commending  Rep.  Thomas 
Murray  of  Tennessee  for  intro¬ 
ducing  and  piumoting  the  meas¬ 
ure. 

More  NatioBol  Sought 

Organizational  work  —  A  re¬ 
newed  plea  for  weekly  papers 
to  join  &e  ABC.  with  a  promise 
that  national  agencies  will  talk 
business  when  the  NEA  goal  of 
2,000  weeklies  in  ABC  is 
reached. 

Research — Two  reports,  a  pre¬ 
liminary  study  by  Archibald  M. 
Crossley,  of  the  Crossley  Re¬ 
search  Organization.  New  York, 
and  a  test  study  by  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Research  Foundation,  re¬ 
port^  by  Managing  Director 
A.  W.  Lehman,  pointed  to  a 
campaign,  in  which  facts  and 
Ogures  will  be  used  as  ammu¬ 
nition  in  a  drive  for  more  na¬ 
tional  advertising. 

Mr.  Crossley  cited  the  lack  of 
familiarity  with  the  weekly  as 
a  medium,  and  with  the  small 
town  market,  as  the  reason  for 
the  small  proportion  of  national 
advertising  offered  them.  He 
described,  with  lantern  slide 
charts,  the  potentialities  of  the 
small  town  markets— which  he 
called  more  stable  and  firm  than 
the  large  cities. 

Questionnaires  will  go  to 
weekly  editors,  through  the 
NEA.  in  a  move  to  learn  more 
exact  information  on  a  nation¬ 
wide  basis. 

Lehman  ref>orted  on  a  reader- 
ship  analysis  made  of  the  April 
11  issue  of  Carthage  (Ill.)  Han¬ 
cock  Journal — picked  as  a  rep¬ 
resentative  weekly.  The  study 
was  requested  by  the  weekly 
newspaper  bureau  of  the  NEA. 

Palmer  Hoyt,  editor  and  pub¬ 


lisher.  Denver  Pott,  introduced 
by  W.  Verne  McKinney,  Hillt- 
boro  (Ore.)  Argus,  as  a  “con¬ 
sistent  friend  of  the  small  news¬ 
papers,’’  called  for  a  U.  S.  for¬ 
eign  policy  which  comprehends 
the  atomic  age  and  recognized 
the  basis  of  strained  relations 
with  Russia.  More  than  500  at¬ 
tended. 

James  D.  Shouse,  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  vicepresident  of  the  Cros- 
ley  Corporation,  told  editors, 
who  may  be  interested  in  Fre¬ 
quency  Modulation  broadcast¬ 
ing,  that  the  fact  that  FM  will 
permit  anyone  to  build  a  small 
station  “does  not  carry  with  it 
— nor  in  many  cases  the  likeli¬ 
hood,  that  the  station  can  sup¬ 
port  itself.” 

Postal  Rates  Cited 

The  closing  business  session 
of  the  61st  annual  convention 
passed  four  resolutions  on  legis¬ 
lative  recommendations,  made 
by  Ed.  M.  Anderson.  NEA  Legis¬ 
lative  committee  chairman,  and 
publisher  of  five  weekly  papers 
in  North  Carolina. 

In  addition  to  urging  presi¬ 
dential  approval  to  the  .sworn 
circulation  bill  applied  to  week¬ 
lies.  the  Association; 

Renewed  its  opposition  to  any 
increase  in  second-class  postal 
rates,  which  does  not  take  into 
consideration  the  degree  of  pub¬ 
lic  service  rendered  by  the 
American  press,  and  opposed 
any  system  of  discriminate  clas¬ 
sifications  which  would  effec¬ 
tively  restrict  dissemination  of 
news  and  information. 

Petitioned  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  to  enact  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  to  the  fair 
labor  standards  act  as  applied 
to  newspapers,  and  specifically 
urged  the  House  to  restore  the 
Senate-passed  amendment,  rela¬ 
tive  to  apprentices  and  learn¬ 
ers  and  newsiboys  and  carriers, 
taken  out  of  the  bill  by  a  House 
committee.  The  resolution  noted 
that  this  would  conform  to  laws 
of  several  states,  as  applied  to 
newsboys,  who  are  recognized 
as  independent  contractors. 

Requested  early  action  on  the 
Gwynne  bill,  passed  by  the 
House,  to  place  a  two-year  limit 
on  filing  claims  for  back  pay 
and  other  compensations. 

Membarahip  Report 

The  organization’s  member¬ 
ship  report  showed  4,759  mem¬ 
bers — 21 1  sustaining  members, 
506  regular  members,  19  asso¬ 
ciate  members,  and  4,023  affili¬ 
ate  members  —  a  net  over-all 
gain  of  67  since  Oct.  22,  1945. 

Fred  W.  Hill,  Hamburg,  la., 
was  installed  as  president,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Charles  L.  Ryder,  Coble- 
skill  (N.  Y.)  Timet,  who  was 
named  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors. 

Charles  P.  Helfenstein,  Live 
Oak  (Fla.)  Suwannee  Democrat, 
succeeded  Hill  as  vicepresident; 
J.  Frank  McDermond,  Attica 
(Ind.)  Ledger-Tribune,  was  re¬ 
elected  treasurer;  and  Orrin  'T. 
Taylor,  Archbold  (O.)  Buckeye, 


Two  acionco  writors  hero  talk  to  Captain  J.  B.  Bonn  aboard  tb«  pnn 
ship  bound  for  Bikini.  Flanking  him  ore,  loiL  Howard  BlakttiM, 
_ Associotsd  Press,  and  Robert  Pottor,  Amsricon  Wssklr. 


Joe  T,  Cook,  Mission  (Tex.) 
Timet,  and  J.  Clifford  Kaynor, 
Ellensburg  (Wash.)  Daily  Rec¬ 
ord,  were  reelected  to  the  board. 

New  board  members  named 
were  Bernard  E.  Esters,  Houlton 
(Me.)  Pioneer-Times,  and  Louis 
Zimmerman,  Burlington  ( Wis. ) 
Standard  Democrat. 

Don  Eck,  executive  secretary, 
and  efficient  manager  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  announced  that  Texas 
will  be  host  to  the  1947  meeting. 

Awards  Announced 

The  Hastings  ( Neb. )  Daily 
Tribune,  published  by  Fred  A. 
Seaton,  took  five  awards  in  the 
NEA  contests. 

The  Tribune  won  first  place  in 
the  general  excellence  compe¬ 
tition,  daily  division,  and  first 
place  for  the  best  editorial  in 
a  daily,  second  place  in  the 
special  ^ition  contest,  and  hon¬ 
orable  mention  for  general  ex¬ 
cellence  in  typography.  Seaton's 
plant’s  entry  in  the  job  printing 
competition  also  received  honor¬ 
able  mention. 

The  Casper  (Wyo.)  Tribune- 
Herald,  published  by  J.  E.  Han- 
way,  won  first  in  the  special  edi¬ 
tion  division  for  dailies.  ’The  Lot 
Angeles  Daily  Newt,  only  large 
city  publication  in  the  contest, 
took  second  in  the  best  editorial 
division;  third  in  community 
service— for  its  exposure  of  un¬ 
sanitary  restaurant  conditions — 
and  third  in  the  competition  for 
general  excellence  in  typog¬ 
raphy. 

The  Inglewood  (Cal.)  Daily 
News  took  first  in  the  com¬ 
munity  service  division  for  its 
assistance  to  local  industries  in 
post-war  problems,  and  the 
Johnson  City  (Tenn. )  Press- 
Chronicle,  also  second  in  the 
general  excellence  division,  took 
second  in  community  service  for 
its  exposure  of  violations  of  the 
state  liquor  laws  and  which 
resulted  in  the  closing  up  of  the 
bootlegger  area. 

The  Amos  Award  —  highest 
annual  honor  to  an  NEA  mem¬ 
ber,  for  service  to  the  newspaper 
industry — went  to  Ed.  M.  An¬ 
derson,  of  Brevard,  N.  C..  pub¬ 
lisher  of  five  weeklies.  He  was 
cited  for  his  work  as  legislative 
chairman  of  the  NEA. 


Newsmen  Mark  Tinw 
Waiting  Atom  Blow 

continued  from  page  t 

ship’s  press  corps:  Austrilii, 
Canada.  China.  France.  Mexico. 
Poland,  United  Kingdom  and 
Russia.  Egypt.  Brazil  and  the 
Netherlands  also  have  members 
with  the  atomic  energy  cominir 
sion  but  did  not  send  press  rep¬ 
resentatives. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  three  representa¬ 
tives  but  has  four  aboard.  Alex 
Faulkrver,  London  Telegrtph, 
raised  the  roof  over  the  limita¬ 
tion  on  the  UK,  wanting  to  send 
C.  J.  Ryan,  who  arrived  in  New 
York  in  February  from  Tokk) 
for  the  trip.  Reuters,  the  Lon¬ 
don  Express  and  the  London 
News  Chronicle  only  got  no. 
Faulkner  and  Ryan  succeeded 
anyway,  Ryan  being  accredited 
to  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispateh 
and  also  the  Telegraph. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  lec¬ 
tures  by  scientists  aboard  the 
Panamint  was  radioed  to  the 
Appalachian  and  broadcast 
through  the  public  address  sfr 
tern  to  correspondents  in  the 
ward  room. 

One  press  radio  teletype  links 
the  Panamint  to  the  Appah 
achian  and  another  will  link  the 
USS  McKinley  and  the  Appal¬ 
achian  at  Bikini.  There  will  be 
four  basic  radio  teletype  chan¬ 
nels  plus  two  overload  circuits 
from  the  Appalachian  to  San 
Francisco,  some  via  Guam,  some 
via  Pearl  Harbor.  Other  circuits 
will  link  Kwaialein  with  San 
Francisco  via  Honolulu. 

As  presently  arranged.  fi«t 
priority  at  all  filing  points  on 
the  three  circuits  will  be  given 
wire  services.  Syndicates  have 
first  priority  on  the  additional 
circuit  aboard  the  Appalachto 
Individual  newspapers  abow 
the  Appalachian  have  Sm 
priority  on  the  overload  circuit 
magazines  having  no  prio^ 
Individual  priority  among 
cates  and  newspapers  is  ba^ 
on  sequential  order  of  copy  f“' 
ing.  Changes  may  be  effected  in 
the  plan,  however. 
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V.  C.  M'Cormick 
Dead;  Publisher 
In  Harrisburg 

Vtnce  C.  McCormick,  73,  pres- 
idnt  of  the  Harritburg  (Pa.) 
JVtiM  and  Patriot,  died  June  16 
in  his  Cumberland  County 
liome,  just  three  days  before  his 
74th  birthday. 

Active  politically,  Mr.  Mc- 
(jgrmick  had  served  as  mayor 
at  Bvrisburg  1902*1905  and  di* 
meted  the  second  presidential 
(Hq>aign  of  Woodrow  Wilson  in- 
1116. 

He  entered  politics  shortly 
after  graduating  from  Yaie  and 
lahieved  a  place  on  the  City 
council  in  response  to  a  friend’s 
challenge  to  clean  up  municipal 
lefvemment  in  Harrisburg.  iSvo 
years  later  at  the  age  of  30  he 
wu  elected  mayor. 

He  purchased  the  Harrisburg 
Patriot  in  order,  he  said,  to 
make  clear  to  the  people  his  ob¬ 
jects  in  municipal  reform.  Later 
he  started  the  Evening  News. 
Usually  Democratic  in  politics, 
the  papers  opposed  President 
Roosevelt  in  his  last  two  cam¬ 
paigns. 

Born  in  Harrisburg,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Cormick  studied  at  Andover 
Academy  and  Yale,  distinguish¬ 
ing  himself  at  football  and  win¬ 
ning  selection  on  Walter  Camn's 
All-American  eleven  of  1892.  He 
was  the  first  coach  of  the  Car¬ 
lisle  Indian  football  team. 

Selected  personally  by  Pres¬ 
ident  Wilson  as  Democratic  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  chairman  in 
1916.  he  later  headed  the  War 
Trade  Board  and  traveled  to 
Europe  in  1917  as  a  member  of 
the  American  War  Mission  and 
accompanied  the  President  to 
the  peace  conference  serving  as 
^  chairman  of  the  Allied  Blockade 
f  Commission  and  member  of  the 
Commission  on  Reparations  and 
Supreme  Economic  Council. 

Closely  affiliated  with  the 
Dauphin  Deposit  and  Trust  Co., 
he  was  active  in  mining,  and 
in  iron  and  steel  manufacture 
as  a  trustee  of  the  estate  left 
by  his  father,  one  of  the  wealth¬ 
iest  iron  manufacturers  in 
Pennsylvania. 

■ 

I  Harry  Schomaker, 
Chicago  Adman,  Dies 

Harry  Schomaker,  55,  widely- 
r  known  ugure  in  Chicago  and 
^  national  advertising  circles,  died 
June  16. 

H>i  began  his  advertising  ca¬ 
reer  with  the  Charles  H.  Fuller 
advertising  agency.  Froim  1914 
to  1942  he  was  with  the  Bran¬ 
ham  Co.,  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives,  after  which  he  spent  a 
year  with  the  representative 
,  firm  of  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son. 

Paper  All  PuHed  Up 

Hot  Springs,  Ark. — ^By  way  of 
emphasizing  the  reams  of  free 
publicity  which  flow  into  news¬ 
paper  offices,  Ralph  B.  Kite,  of 
the  DeQueen  (Ark.)  Bee,  pre¬ 
pared  a  four-page  paper.  Scoop, 
containing  only  handout  ma- 
^  terial.  Several  hundred  copies 
I  wre  distributed  to  Arkansas 
gl  Jj’css  Association  members  at 
^  their  convention  here  June  6-8. 


Degnon  Case  Break 

Alertness  by  Chicago  Daily 
News  staff  artist  Sam  Hamel 
has  uncovered  “hidden  writ¬ 
ing"  in  the  Suzanne  Degnan 
ransom  note,  which  the  FBI 
twice  foiled  to  see  and  which 
may  furnish  o  "breok"  in  the 
five-month-old  child  kidnap¬ 
killing.  Hamel  noticed  unex- 
ploined  shodows  and  lights  in 
the  print  of  the  note  furnished 
the  News  by  police  while  4ie 
was  making  a  handwriting 
chart,  studied  other  prints  and 
found  words.  Assigned  by  the 
paper  to  the  case,  he  con¬ 
vinced  police  that  the  writing 
was  there  and  worked  with 
them  for  some  time  in  an  of¬ 
fice  rented  and  equipped  by 
the  paper  for  the  purpose.  The 
story  of  the  discovery  and 
some  of  the  results  appeared 
on  most  of  the  front  and  back 
pages  of  the  News  Wednes¬ 
day. 


Ottawa  Paper 
Ousts  Strikers, 
Rebuilds  Staff 

Ottawa,  Out.  —  The  Citizen 
management  announced  to  its 
readers  recently  that  the  strike 
of  ITU  printers  called  against  it 
on  May  31  has  been  overcome. 
This  also  applies  to  the  strike 
of  the  stereotypers  and  press¬ 
men  who  walk^  off  the  job  a 
few  days  later,  and  formal  notice 
of  discharge  has  been  sent  to 
strikers,  E.  &  P.  was  told. 

The  announcement  read;  “The 
Citizen  has  no  further  interest 
in  the  International  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  or  its  affiliates.  For- 
eign-dominated  control  of  the 
loyal  employes  of  this  news¬ 
paper  is  now  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Substantial  progress  has 
already  been  made  in  remanning 
the  mechanical  departments,  un¬ 
der  guarantee  of  permanent  em¬ 
ployment  at  the  same  rates  as 
prevailed  in  mi  lal  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  unions  that 
walked  out. 

Competence  Is  Yordstick 

“The  sole  requirement  for  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  Citizen  mechan¬ 
ical  departments  henceforth  will 
be  competent  craftsmanship, 
non-union  or  other,  but  prefer¬ 
ably  drawn  from  membership  of 
a  Canadian  printing  trades 
union.” 

The  announcement  pointed  out 
that  the  Calgary  Herald,  another 
Southam  paper,  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  printers  of  a  Canadian 
union  for  several  years,  “with 
happy  results  all  around.” 

In  Hamilton,  the  Spectator  is 
still  turning  out  a  daily  issue  of 
more  than  20  pages.  In  Edmon¬ 
ton,  the  Journal  and  Bulletin 
jointly  are  publishing  a  12-page 
paper. 


(^bttuarp 


ROLLIN  LYNDE  HARTT,  76, 

author  and  writer  for  the 
New  York  Times,  Boston  Trans¬ 
cript  and  other  newspapers  and 
magazines,  died  recently  in  New 
York  after  an  illness  of  six 
months. 

James  Campbell  Isaminger, 
65,  for  many  years  a  sports  col¬ 
umnist  and  baseball  writer, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  the 
old  Philadelphia  North  Ameri¬ 
can,  died  June  17  in  his  Mary¬ 
land  home  near  York,  Pa. 

William  John  Moses,  72, 
former  editor,  Springfield  (O.) 
Sun,  died  June  17  in  his  home  in 
Springfleld  after  a  long  illness. 

James  H.  Ruggles,  75,  former 
sportswriter,  AP  and  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Eagle,  died  in  Southbridge, 
Mass.,  June  15. 

Lee  Owen,  63.  sports  writer, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  died 
June  14  in  Oakland,  Calif.,  after 
suffering  two  strokes. 

S.  L.  Fore,  Sr.,  89,  father  of 
Sam  Fore,  publisher,  Floresville 
(Tex.)  Chronicle- Journal,  died 
in  Floresville  June  10. 

Mrs.  Deskin  Wells,  society 
editor,  Wellington  (Tex.)  Lead¬ 
er,  and  wife  of  the  editor,  died 
in  Wellington  June  10. 

Michael  J.  O’Toole,  74,  for¬ 
mer  writer,  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.) 
Times  Leader  and  other  Penn¬ 
sylvania  newspapers,  died  June 
15  from  a  stroke. 

Paul  R.  Eyerly,  co-owner  of 
the  Bloomsbury  (Pa.)  Morning 
Press,  died  May  27.  He  was  a 
former  president  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

■ 

Arkansas  Group  Hits 
Flood  of  Free  Publicity 

Hot  Springs,  Ark. — Members 
of  the  Arkansas  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  ending  a  three-day  summer 
meeting  here  recently,  revised 
the  schedule  of  dues.  News¬ 
papers  with  a  circulation  of 
1,000  to  2,000  will  pay  $20  a  year, 
and  the  scale  is  graduated  up¬ 
ward  to  $60  a  year  for  papers 
with  more  than  50,000  circula¬ 
tion. 

The  publishers  devoted  con¬ 
siderable  discussion  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  big  advertisers,  spon¬ 
sors  of  national  drives,  and 
government  agencies  for  free 
space.  John  Guion,  Paris,  asso¬ 
ciation  president,  declared  the 
publishers  are  “sick  and  tired” 
of  the  avalanche  of  printed 
propaganda  pouring  into  their 
offices. 

Sam  Schwieger  of  Shreveport, 
La.,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Southwestern  Gas  and  Electric 
Company  and  former  manager 
of  the  Arkansas  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  said  the  utility  companies 
and  other  business  firms  want 
to  buy  more  good  and  less  bad 
advertising. 

He  said:  “Our  company  drop¬ 
ped  six  of  its  seven  radio  con¬ 
tracts  and  used  the  saving  to 
increase  our  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  Not  a  single  publisher  in 
the  towns  we  serve  has  written 
to  commend  our  stand.” 
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R.  Grozier  Dies; 
Was  Publisher 
Of  Boston  Post 

Richard  Grozier,  59,  editor  and 
publisher,  Boston  Post,  died 
suddenly  June  19  of  a  heart  at¬ 
tack.  He  had  been  ill  for  several 
days,  but  death  was  unexpected. 

Mr.  Grozier  assumed  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  Post  in  May,  1924, 
after  the  death  of  his  father, 
Edwin  A.  Grozier. 

Mr.  Grozier  went  to  work  in 
the  Post  after  his  graduation 
from  Harvard  ^knd  learned  the 
newspaper  business  thoroughly 
by  working  in  every  depart¬ 
ment.  In  this  manner  he  became 
intimate  with  the  problems  of 
publishing  a  newspaper  and  at 
the  same  time  learned  of  the 
problems  of  empl<^es. 

’This  stood  him  m  good  stead 
when  he  took  over  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  the  Post.  His  news 
acumen  was  as  keen  as  that  of 
any  reporter  on  the  staff  and  he 
had  the  rare  faculty  of  finding 
a  news  story  in  seemingly  un¬ 
fertile  ground. 

His  entire  life  was  marked  by 
simplicity.  He  was  satisfied  to 
remain  in  the  background,  con¬ 
tent  to  guide  the  Post  in  render¬ 
ing  public  service.  He  sought 
no  honors  and  was  constantly  in 
the  background  as  far  as  receiv¬ 
ing  appreciation  and  thanks 
were  concerned. 

■ 

Newsprint  Production 
Set  New  High  in  May 

Montreal  —  Canadian  news¬ 
print  production  and  shipments 
in  May  rose  to  new  all  time 
highs,  according  to  the  News¬ 
print  Association  of  Canada. 
Mills  operated  at  96.3  per  cent 
of  capacity,  compared  with  93.8 
per  cent  in  April  and  70.4  per 
cent  in  May,  1945. 

Production  amounted  to  359,- 
943  tons,  compared  with  264,- 
464  in  May,  1945,  an  increase  of 
95,479  or  36.1  per  cent.  This 
brought  total  production  for  the 
first  five  months  of  1946  to  1.- 
668,728  tons,  an  increase  of  390,- 
632  tons  or  30.6  per  cent  over 
production  of  1,278,096  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1945. 

Canadian  shipments  in  May, 
while  reflecting  a  seasonal  gain 
due  to  the  movement  by  water 
of  accumulated  stocks  during 
the  winter  months,  nevertheless 
increased  sharply  over  last  year. 
Total  of  367,251  tons  was  an  in¬ 
crease  of  102.484  tons  or  38.7  per 
cent  over  the  May.  1945  total 
and  brought  total  for  the  five 
months  to  1.637.329  tons. 

United  States  production  in 
May  was  65.927  tons,  bringing 
total  for  the  five  months  to 
326,678  tons,  while  Newfound¬ 
land  May  output  was  31,803 
making  the  five  months  total 
150,705.  Total  North  American 
production  in  the  month  rose  to 
new  all  time  high  at  457,673 
tons,  bringing  total  for  the  first 
five  months  to  a  new  record  of 
2,146,111  tons,  or  an  increase  of 
427,674  tons  or  24.7  per  cent  over 
the  like  1945  period. 

Total  North  American  ship¬ 
ments  in  May  were  463,066  tons, 
compared  with  354.248  tons  in 
May,  1945. 
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Help  Waatad — 

AD  SOUOZTOK  who  cm 
prodsM  coed  Ttonah  Md  mI  ■£' 
AddrMi  with  fall  infomotUa  liS 
iklorp  dMirod.  Rohart  B,  iS! 
AdTg.  Mp..  ProM-UniM 
AtUntle  Oitr.  N.  J. 

APVBRTIgilfO  MAM.  ^  «.  tjg 
•ad  ■•Iliac.  w»Bt«d  far  parMtMalM 
lira  daitr.  Writa  Otant  Btaifi 
Demaarit  Ifawi.  Lawlatawm. 


Machaaical  EqaipiMat  WaataJ 
WAMTSD:  Poor  Utaa*  stria  Wida  Sd- 
Ohanaai  Llaatrpa  AazUlarT  msfaalaaa 
Trpa  I<890T.  OlaraUad  BmvpIbc 
Maws,  Stop  Hamiltoa  Araaaa,  Olara* 


WMgl.r  ■ooght  hr  qoaliflad  earaar 

Memphis  Paper 

^  400  mile*  radial  of  If.  T.  0.  R«- 

A6  pllai  ooaldantial.  William  Piart. 
£lXwCUUw6r  AyAwO  M6  Prospaot  Aranoa,  Wa«t  Oraage. 

Walter  W.  Hansen.  Sr..  54. 
comptroller  and  assistant  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer.  Memphis.  Tenn.. 

Publishing  Company,  publishers 
of  the  Commercial  Appeal  and 
Press-Scimitar,  died  in  Memphis 
June  9.  He  had  been  in  failing 
health  for  several  months. 

Bom  in  Syracuse.  Mo.,  Mr. 

Hansen  became  a  certified  pub¬ 
lic  accountant.  In  August  1927 
he  Joined  the  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal  as  an  auditor,  and  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  1931  was  promoted  to 
secretary*  treasurer . 

When  the  Commercial  Appeal 
was  purchased  by  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers  and  was 
incorporated  with  the  Press- 
Scimitar  as  the  Mennphis  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  he  was  made 
comptroller  and  assistant  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Hansen  introduced  a  sys-  -  - -  - , 

tern  of  accounting  for  these  pub- 

licatlons  which  became  a  model  55,  Main*  W^Rwhe^r  A 
for  other  newspapers.  a.,.,,...  /a....  _ _ 


n<AT  BED  Daplex  and  Ooaa  Preaiea 
8  page,  alao  12  or  16  page  Stereotype 
Presaes.  Adviie  complete  partiealari. 
NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Harahall  A  Jefferaon  Streeta 
_ Philadelphia,  PwinayWania _ 

STEEL  makenp  table — 28'  x  96'  with 
alope  ahelTea  on  eaeh  side.  Daily 
World,  Atlantic  City,  New  Jeraey, 


IS-PAOB  Potter  Ratary  Bawaaapar 
Praaa,  oomplata  with  ataraa,  M.OOO.OO 
on  oar  floor.  Ona  medal  niaa  Liao- 
type,  BMtar  aad  alaatrla  pet  $1,600.00. 
Oaa  taa-tea  Haa  matal  faraaea,  aa 
bamar,  no  paaap,  $600.00.  All  agalp- 
mant  ia  naa  aow  aad  ia  Bead  eoaditiaa. 
M.  Waahlagtoa,  P.  0.  Box  61TT, 


TOP  BOTOH  olrealatioa  axaaS 
haa  the  axparlaaea  aad  praaaa 

to  direct  a  laatropolitaa  aaami 
100,000  dally  cireulatioa.  Fan 


poaitloa  to  maa 


%ad  all  dotaila,  aalary  axpaaiaStS 
photo  la  flrat  latter.  Box  tMA  ■£ 

A  Pahllahar. _ ^ 

OIBOtTLATIOK  man,  retarm  la 
ferred.  axparianeed  amall  daily  « th 
diatriet  maa  who  dealrea  a  Job  m  aa 
ning  and  Sand  ay  paper  deep  urn 
Located  on  Miaa.  rirar  with  Idialli 
ing,  hunting.  If  yoa  can  pradmaid 
handle  whole  job  it  will  be  yoin  a(6 
In  the  year.  Sttart  at  $200,  more  hta 
Wire  or  write  for  iatarriew.  Jakat 
Olbaon,  Gen.  Mgr.,  Demoeiu4|m 
Greenrille,  Miaa. 

OIRODLATIOM  SCAN  wanted,  -aaS 
of  getting  sabacriptions,  hsndliag  w 
newals  and  diatribation,  on  three » 
cellent  weeklies.  The  Fairfield  Xeai, 
Pairfleld,  Conn. 


AWIATION 


_  _  _  organisa¬ 
tion  forming  to  finance  expanding  avi¬ 
ation  publications.  Need  personnel 
and  capital  to  match  present  inveet- 
ment.  Write  P.  M.  Snowalter,  8  S. 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Tll„  or  phone 
Dearborn  3535. _ 
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THQMPSOV 

STEEL  BCAKBT7P  TABZS 
28x96'  steal  top  two  tiara  page  alas 
■tael  letterboarda  and  61  alopa  ahalvaa 
to  aceommodata  dble.  cal.  gallaya. 

2  New  Tkempaon  steel  matra  eabineta. 
12  fonts  used  linotype  aaatriaaa  6H 
pt.  Ionia  No.  5  with  Bold  Face  No.  2. 
TYPE  A  PRESS  OF  ILLINOIS 
220  8.  ■  "  “  ■ 


COLLEGE  teacher,  excellent  linguist 
and  lexicographer  seeks  sponsor  for  a 
foar-Ianguage  Engliah-German-French- 
.Spanish  dictionary.  Write  under  Box 
4928,  Editor  A  ^bllsher. 


jefferaon,  Chicago  A 


TOUR  ZJBBART  BBSBAEOH 

in  New  York  libraries,  etc.  (Eagliah 
or  foreign  Isagnagas)  aeearately,  com- 
prehensirely  done.  Resaonabla  rates; 
reliable,  prompt  aarrica.  Dir.  E,  Lib- 
rary  Reaeareh  Institute,  476  Fifth 
Avenue.  New  York  IT,  N.  Y. _ 


Help  WaataJ — EdHoritl 
MANAGING  EDITOR  skilled  aa  aw 
reader,  for  New  England  daily,  HUM 
Circ.  Needs  speed,  stamina,  madai 
of  detail.  Box  4876,  Editw  A  Pd 

Usher. _ _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  a  midwot 
em  daily  newspaper,  cirenlata  N- 
000,  population  126,000.  Good,  tern 
nent  opportunity  for  young  or  aUii 
aged  man  with  experience,  eapakb  d 
directing  news  and  managing  natide 
partments.  Please  give  compiala  Ue 
tory,  Inclnding  experience  and  wtaa 
*  Box  4876.  Editor  A  PabBdo. 


Sv?  u  i  BOX  •phb  pine  BIDOE  BDITOS  Feature. 

Idaho. _  Hometpna.  grace  root,  humorous  Short- 

AVAILABLE  now,  48-page  Hoe.  excel-  Short  Paragraphs.  High  rapaat-reader 
lent  condition,  complete  push  button  value.  Goodwill  bnilder.  Send  for 
control,  stereo  equipment.  Address  samples  and  terms.  David  S.  Patter- 
publisher,  Box  4924,  Elditor  A  Pub-  ”  —  •  -  • 

Usher. _ 

GOSS  STEAIGHTLINE  OCTUPLE 
PRESS 

A  64.  page  unit  with  A.C.  60  cycle  220 
volt  3  phase  electrical  equipment. 

Twin  folders  plus  quarter  folder  for 
tabloid,  Cutler-Hammer  conveyor. 

Pony  Autoplate  including  .6  ton  gas 
fired  metal  pot,  chipping  block,  sev¬ 
eral  doxen  bolster  stereo  chases,  etc. 

Available  September  or  October  when 
new  96  page  Goss  press  is  ready  to 
roll.  Meanwhile  turning  out  a  clean 
and  perfectly  printed  8  col.  12  em  daily 
to  satisfy  moat  critical  production  re¬ 
quirements. 

Spiling  Agents 

TYPE  A  PRESS  OP  ILLINOIS  INC. 

220  S^nth  Jefferson,  Chicago  6. 


TWO  SURE  HITS — “Home-Town  Edi 
torials”  by  James  A.  Smith;  and 
“The  Nature  of  Things"  by  Hal  Har¬ 
rison.  Write  for  samples.  Smith- 
Kensington  Service,  637  Fourth  Ave- 
nue.  Nesv  Kensington.  Pa. _ 


wtiiisa 


salary. 


SYNDICATION  CONSULTANT 

Writer,  former  snndicate  salesman, 
criticises  and  advisee  writers  and  art¬ 
ists  on  their  features. 

Reading  and  Criticism  Fee — $10 
Production  Dept,  desires  samples  of 
work  for  talent  file.  No  Pee. 
Criticism — Collaboration — Marketing 
CHARLES  A.  TKPPER 
Tepper-McCann  Productions 
21  West  47th  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 


DESKMAN,  experienced,  and  «4it«. 
Morning,  live  western  city  10,111 
Box  4862,  Editor  A  PnbUahar. 
EXPEEIENOED  man  reporter— Oak 
work,  for  vacation  period.  8  ta  U 
weeks.  Good  flahing,  Geaava.  I,  t 

Daily  Timea. _ 

LIVELY  daily  ( 10,000  eii«.)  ia  aS 
west  city  (25,060)  needs  yonaa.  aa 
fldent,  ambitious  general  newi  rspMla. 
Must  be  war  vet  and  no  clock-vtAka. 
State  qualifications,  antieipatad  sahn. 

Box  4M7.  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. _ 

WANTED:  General  news  reportar  ta 
lively,  10,000  circ.  midwest  lilf. 
Must  be  veteran,  young.  smbHiMi 
Some  experience  desiraUa.  IMM 
background,  qualifications,  satieiaaM 
salary.  Address  Box  4666.  Editsr  I 


Nawipapor  Brakara 

OAPABLB  HANDUNG  baying,  sailing, 
marrera  dailies  or  weeklies,  anywhere 
in  U.  S.  No  leases  or  trades.  Lan 
Feighnar  Agency,  Nashville,  Mich, 
CONFIDRNTIAL  INFORMATION 
Ob  Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W,  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif, 
ICAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newtpeperi  bought 

and  told  without  publicity. _ 

fk  A  We  are  not  as  much  interested 
in  sales  as  in  satisfaction.  Arthur  W. 
Stypes,  625  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 

cisco  5,  Calif. _ 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
L.  PARKER  LIKELY  A  CO. 

250  Park  Ave.  New  York  17 


RADIO  ARTIST,  vet,  now  writing 
several  national  columns,  leaving  for 
Hollywood.  Will  consider  writing 
movie-radio  columns  from  there.  Box 
4918,  Editor  &  Pnblieher. 


Macfca«cal  ImwpmmM  WssHsi 

STEREOTYPE  CHASES — Inside  mea¬ 
surements  24%"  X  18%'.  Eight  form 
tables  (turtles),  38%  high,  steel  with 
steel  rollers.  Daily  World,  Atlantic 


tfawspapag  Praaa  Eafiaaara _ 

MACHINISTS  —  Dlamantiing,  moving, 
assembling  entire  newapapar  idanta,  re¬ 
pairs,  maintenance,  service  nationwide. 
rXlRENZ  PRINTERS  MACHINISTS  CO. 
35  Roee  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


City,  New  Jersey. 


Pnbilsher. 


ONE  72  channel  fall  magazine,  com¬ 
plete  with  verge  rack,  for  model  four¬ 
teen  2  in  1  linotype.  Can  use  upper 
half  of  split  magazine  and  verge  rack. 
Mr.  Evans.  Democrat,  Waterbary, 
Conn.  _ 


4808,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Man  to  handle  espy  W 

_ .taff  dally  6,600  oireilUla 

southeastern  United  States,  pemaaad 
Box  4807,  Editor  A  Pnbltihar. 

EXPEEIENOED  copy  editor  needtfa 
lively  amall-eity  afternoon  daily  iaaW 
South.  Southern  background  sal  ^ 
eran  preferred.  Must  be  reliable  Ml 
competent.  Write  full  details  au  it 
taoh  recent  photo.  Good  pey  aaa  Ijr 


WANTED  TO  BUT  Haaa^Aovwumpf - WANTED; 

Single  width  preea,  4  decka.  31%  inch  OPPOBTUNiiV  to  become  National 
cutoff.  SUte  all  detaUa.  Box  4276,  Advertlamg  Manager  if  you  cm  prove 
Editor  A  Pnhlizher  ability  at  smart  merchandtaer,  bnalneaa 

- — — — - - -  developer  and  promotion  minded.  Start 

WANTED:  Color  attachment  for  Dn-  $50  week  and  bonua  qnarterly.  State 
plex  Model  D  flat-bed  preea.  Box  experience,  references  and  examples  of 
-  ”■**  *  —  your  work  (letteri,  promotion  pieces, 

etc.).  Apply  Advertising  Manager, 

Globe-Newa,  Amarillo.  Texas. _ 

POSITION  for  thoroughly  experienced 
display  advertiaiag  aaleaman,  mnit 
know  layout  work  and  capable  of  co¬ 
ordinating  with  art  department.  Sal-  WANTED — Young  man  in 
ary,  bonus  and  commiaaion.  Send  full  Writing  and  advertising.  P 
details,  references,  picture  and  ex-  Ipge  training.  Initiative,  loy 
ample#  of  work.  Advertising  Manager,  important  than  experience. 
Globe-Newt,  Amarillo.  Texas. _  available.  IT-l!, 

WANTED— Advertising  solicitor  for  COBBESPONDENTS  and 
.Sunday  paper  serving  million  pop¬ 
ulation  area.  Write  Bulletin,  652 
Newark  Ave..  Jeraey  City,  or  call 


_ llawaFa$ari  For  Sale _ 

WILL  SELL  part  iatorest  in  traall  _ _  _  _  

daily  to  man  or  eonple  analifled  to  4910,  Editor  A  PnbHeher. 

operate  as  pnbliahar.  laveatment  - 

$7,500  or  less.  State  experience, 
statna,  refareaces.  Midwest.  Box 
4838,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 

APTEBNOON  daily  in  California.  Real 
opportunity  for  a  live  publisher.  $75,- 
000  full  price.  Box  4914,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

DAILT  in  city  of  15,000  for  $100,000 
cash;  weekly,  ready  to  go  daily,  $70,- 
000.  adequate  plant;  weakly  doing  up 
to  $1,500  raonthly,  for  $12,000  cash; 
other  good  buys  $16,000  to  $175,000. 

J.  R.  Gabbert,  Box  512,  Rivertide,  Cal. 


VUBU  rxpcricuvc.  .  a 

Daily  Standard,  OeHat,  ft 

_  photeee 

phers  in  principal  cities  desired  ^ 
leading  industrial  monthly, 
rates  offered  t(H;>-flight 
Address  qualifications  to  Box  iSV^' 
Editor  A  Publisher. _  - 


WANTED 

Ooaa  preaa,  aiagla  width  (two  pages 
wide),  18)4  inch  printing  diametar — 
21)4  inch  cut-off  or  daA  tor  lame. 
Oiva  full  details  and  prieaa.  Box 
1042,  Editor  A  Publlahar. _ 


■TOumal  Sq.  4-864$. 


ilt-T  OotuBU  qiN  TbcIi  ent-eff  Far-  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  Wanted- 

A7A  Man  or  woman  capable  of  holding  and  TRADE  PAPER  correspond 

^  *  building  strong  <fiasaifled  department  monthly  trade  letter  from 

-  '■  on  progressive  daily.  Now  runs  2,500  cities:  Memphis,  ^onx  Fall 

a  or  WANTED:  18  or  8$  pege  Daplex  Tab-  inchee  of  clasaifled  monthly.  Good  spoils,  St.  Louis,  Stockton, 

ship  nlar  praaa  or  other  type,  ge^  eendi-  selary  and  commission.  Give  full  de-  gelea,  Amarillo.  Write  Hu 

Box  tion,  with  or  without  stereotype  equip-  tails  of  education  and  experience,  tor.  Implement  A  Tractor,  K 

meat  Box  4809,  Editor  A  nblithor.  *>111)’  Journal.  New  Ulm.  Minnesota.  6.  Mo. 


erience 

uasgei 

Ini.  ' 


Halp  — EditoriaJ 

ngyBP — ^Tjinotvpe  machinist-opera- 
•••».  l^a  Wnt  Coast.  Union  shop.  Con- 
•Mi  Rosoburg.  Oregon. 

SS&f  fliSW  TRADE  .  correy)ondents 
jo  principal  cities  of  Far  Kast. 
^  ^  osT  fof  part-time  work.  Box 

Mitor  a^Publisher. _ 

SSgflH  ~ trade  editor  with  Par 
hMkrround.  Pine  opportunity 
jTnikt  man.  Box  4926,  Editor  & 

iblMer. 


Hdp  Wantad — Macfcaiical 


■  t 


wanted  by  large-Tohima 
rtom  equipped  with  Duplex  Tn- 
I,  Bast  be  experienced  on  this 
eaeiptnent;  mast  also  be  anion, 
allKible  to  membership. 
MAM  dsys ;  nixht  and  lobster 
19  and  16%  hiKher,  respee- 
tTH'benr  work  week;  pnid 
is;  ne  tronble;  best  of  condi- 
Shoppinx  News,  6800  Hamilton 

PfoieTeland  14,  O. _ 

I^OTTPlt  t).^RATOB,  Permanent 
tea  Is  Union  shop  of  small  East- 
dsily  (or  clean,  steady  operator. 
Irdts  (all  details.  Box  No.  40&8,  Edi- 
9  Psbiisher. _ 


mIiBVDID  Printinx  Manaxer  position, 
bn  Montana  weekly.  Veteran  pre- 
E^.  Oeod  salary  pins  share  profits. 
1885.  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. _ 


■gOlIDIATB  openinx  for  xood  Inter- 
bw  sperator,  strsixht  matter,  consid- 
Ind  for  machinist  operator  if  harinx 
^Mkisist  ability.  $60.80  for  40  hoars 
Josmryman.  Excellent  eqaipment. 
ijnal  workinx  conditions.  Wire 
!%•  Athens  Messenxer,  Athens.  Ohio. 


jSVBf  Linotype  Operators,  two  floor- 
and  makenp  for  nixht  work. 
Sttlc  $62.50  for  five  nights.  Dayton 
'TOnis!.  Dayton,  Ohio. 


Htlp  Wanted — Promotion 


PIOMOnON  MAM — Experienced  ad- 
(irtiiinx  promotion  man  wanted  for 
"r  paper  in  aoathem  city  with  pop¬ 
es  less  than  100,000.  Fast  grow- 
SI  eity  with  plenty  of  potential  ad- 
'srtUers.  Splendid  opportnnity  for  a 
lu  who  can  prepare  copy  and  pro- 
hire  linage  both  by  ideas  and  selling. 
Jrice  is  department.  Box  4670.  Editor 
It  ^hlisher. 


nOMOTION  Execatire  for  new 
Idinnh  pnblication,  with  knowledge  of 
^rertising  and  prodnction,  required 
T  Protestant  Ohnreh  weekly.  Bnsi- 
eis  managership  open  shortly  to  right 
jas.  Pnblication  office  in  East.  Box 
|W80.  Editor  A  ^Wisher. 


Help  W anted — Photograplicr 

rOORAPHEB  experienced  in  pic- 
lets  and  colors,  salary  above 
liW  rate  for  first  class  man.  Write 
tails  Box  4933,  Piditor  &  Publisher. 


Iltsrary  Agamcy  Isrriasn 


lUIIClXS,  Books,  Fiction,  Plays  mar- 
f^ee  reading.  Berths  Klaasner, 
[»0  East  40th  St..  N.  Y.  16. 


Agent  for  27  years — 
iw  books,  short  stories,  articles,  versi 
iiayi.  scenarios,  radio  scripts,  Edil 
»g.  revision,  criticism,  ghost  writini 
lepnners  welcomed.  Specialists  1 
|»™-to-ooll  manuscripts.  Write  for  it 
emotion  regarding  our  resnltlnl  sem 
w.  Anita  Dismant,  Writers  Worl 
mp.  280  Madison  at  40th  Streei 


~  ^BFAPER  ANALYSTS— Type 
.  ™Ti  make-up,  style,  creative;  pn 
■rperience  m  getting  results, 
jg"  Bex  4569  Editor  &  Publii 


52?  representation  in 

City  and  vicinity.  I  can  be 
>n  Chicago  June  1st 
^»h  the  15th— after  that  New 

k^bUsher 

j  SOUTHWEST  DESIRED 
J Army  major,  14  years  editorial  ex- 
■**'  York  and  Chicago,  wants 
tel  position  on  daily  in  South- 
Was  army  publications  execu- 
auriTiK  war  service  overseufi. 

**  »  place  to  live, 
s  4922,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


las 

I 


Sifuati— s  Waatod — Admimstrative 
PVBUSHER’S  BUSINESS 
EXECUTIVK  AVAIIABHE 

We  are  writing  this  ad  about  a  man 
who  started  at  the  bottom,  became 
general  manager  and  helped  build  a 
business  publication  into  an  outstand¬ 
ing  success. 

A  man  who  managed  the  affairs  of  our 
advertising  agency  while  the  rest  of 
us  went  to  war. 

Here  is  a  man  with  years  of  intimate, 
aeasoned  “know  how”  in  every  phase 
of  business  paper  operation.  His  char¬ 
acter  and  reputation  are  excellent. 
His  energy  is  limitless. 

Although  we  paid  him  considerably 
more,  we  suspect  that  $6,000  yearly 
might  induce  him  to  accept  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  the  field  he  loves. 

For  a  complete  summary  of  his  ex¬ 
perience  write  to  David  Marcus,  for¬ 
mer  General  Manager  “Printers’ 
Ink.”  101  Hollywood  Ave.,  Orest- 
wood,  New  York.  Telephone  TUcka- 
hoe  3-7933. 


Sitoatioa  Wooted — AdyortisiM 

I  WANT  A  POSITION:  as  space 
.salesman.  Have  sold  space  for  na¬ 
tional  publication.  Excellent  knowl¬ 
edge  of  circulation  and  promotion. 
Veteran,  27,  married,  college  with  ex¬ 
cellent  character  references.  Have 
great  desire  to  make  good — but,  need 
opportnnity  to  prove  ability.  Em¬ 
ployer  will  find  employee  personable, 
and  ready,  willing  and  able  to  per¬ 
form  a  better  than  average  job.  Sal- 
ary.  Box  4935,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
ADVBRTISINO  salesman,  enperienced 
in  all  fields,  seeks  change.  Oommis- 
aion  or  .salary  after  trial.  Box  4908, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


bitMlilDM  WoBted — GirtaMut 


GAGMAN— OARTOONIST 
Oomie  strips,  full  page,  single  box  gag 
cartoons.  Desires  connection  with 
newspaper,  syndicate,  raagasine.  Vet. 

Box  4798,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

EXPBRSNOHD  Oartooniat.  Editorial, 
Sports,  etc.  Will  go  any  place.  Sam¬ 
ples  on  request.  Fred  J.  Johnson, 
14518  32nd  N.E,,  Seattle  65,  Wash, 
MANY  years  with  New  York  and 
Washington  newspapers.  Highest  rat¬ 
ing.  Political  assignment  preferred. 
Address  Box  4919,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Situations  Wanted — Crcnialion 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  or  Super¬ 
visor;  in  New  York  City  or  nearby. 
No  objections  to  periodic  business 
trips.  Veteran,  married.  27  years, 
college,  excellent  references.  Was 
District  Supervisor  of  Circulation  and 
Circulation  Promotion  for  second  larg¬ 
est  selling  magazine  in  U.  S.  for  over 
two  years.  Also  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  in  boy  sale  work.  Wants  mag¬ 
azine  or  newspaper  employment.  Em¬ 
ployer  will  not  be  disappointed.  Box 

4936,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

~  DEALERSHIP 

Veteran  War  II;  university  graduate: 
6  years’  experience  as  road  man  and 
dealer  on  metropolitan  papers;  excel¬ 
lent  record:  $4, .500  cash;  want  con¬ 
nection  with  future;  can  build  smooth 
running  organization.  Box  4916,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Sitoatioiis  Wanttd — Editorial 

reporter — Experienced  at  hard-hit- 
ting  daily  news  reporting,  rewrite 
work,  spot  news,  features.  Single.  26. 
college  journalism  background.  Box 

4871.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  NEWSPAPERMAN,  24.  vet, 
B.J.  Wisconsin,  some  experience, 
plenty  aggressive,  ambitions.  Wants 
rewrite  or  reporting  ob  a  daily.  Fea¬ 
tures,  courts,  police,  labor,  seme 
sports.  Go  anywhere.  Available  bow. 
Minimum  $45.  Box  4866,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ _ _ 

REWRITE,  telsgraph  and  city  ^k 
experience.  Post  Dispatch  training, 
seeks  position  on  eastern  paper.  Now 
employed  in  south.  Box  4900,  Elditor 

A  Publisher. _ 

GIRL  REPORTER— Feature  Writer. 
Young,  aggressive,  newswise.  attrac¬ 
tive,  capable  of  handling  any  typo  news 
or  feature.  Four  years’  daily  experi¬ 
ence.  ISnsployed.  Refersaees.  Miniaam 
$45.  Box  4804.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


1$  lOITOR  A  PUILISHER  for  Jniin  22.  194« 


SitnaiiMs  Wanted — Mtetiol 

WHAT  UBBBAL,  Democratic  editor 
or  pnbliaher  will  make  honest  woman 
of  able,  productive  leg-and-desk  work¬ 
er  now  prostituting  her  gifts  and  skills 
to  muddle-headed  reactionism  t  Dis¬ 
cerning  news  reporter;  free  Isaoo  fea¬ 
ture  writer  to  leading  papers;  crisp, 
direct  style,  ne  Joamslese;  ssaall  city, 
metropolitan  experiencs,  beat,  goaoral 
assignment,  slot,  rim.  Seeks  job  un¬ 
der  policies  that  do  not  stultify  ma¬ 
ture  Intelligence,  outrage  New  Deal 
social  ideals,  sadden  Irish  heart.  Box 
4779,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SUNDAY  and  feature  editor,  many 
years’  experience  on  good  newspaper, 
invites  inquiries  coneerninp  his  ability 
to  fill  exseutiTS  editorial  position. 
Available  for  interview.  Inquiries 
will  be  considsred  confidential.  Box 
4840,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


AVAILABLE:  editor,  maaaging  editor, 
editorial  or  feature  writer  newspaper 
or  syndicate.  52.  Extensive  back¬ 
ground  America,  foreign  countries. 
Single,  sober,  steady.  Box  4801,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 


VETERAN,  News  Editor  Army  daily, 
wants  exp.  weekly  or  small  daily. 
Salary  see.  Any  part  USA.  Write 
Box  4844,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


A’  EDITORIAL  OARTOONIST 
Young  but  good  background.  Cartoons 
reprinted  in  lending  paper.  Seeks  op¬ 
portunity  with  progressive  daily.  Box 
4866.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


EDITORIAL  OARTOONIST 
Veteran,  unemployed.  29,  whits,  single. 
Desires  affiliation  with  newepaper  or 
syndicate.  $75  per  week.  Samples 
on  request,  speak  for  themselves.  R. 
0.  Groendyke,  8684  N.  Mozart  St.. 
Chicago.  Illinois. _ 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR  PM  dally  24.- 
000;  Sunday  26,000,  seeks  change  for 
sake  child’s  health.  Present  editor, 
accepting  resignation,  credits  me  with 
contributing  to  ’ ’continuously  improv¬ 
ing  paper  under  difilcnlt  war  condi¬ 
tions,  including  inadequacy  of  staff.” 
Box  4890.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  OR  RE- 
WRI’TE.  College  graduate,  80,  tingle, 
employed  paper  100,000  cirenlatlon. 
Thoroughly  trained,  best  references. 
Want  writing  reporter  or  rewrite  on 
metropolitan  daily  strictly  on  make 
good  basis.  Minimum  $75.  Box  4775, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


HOUSE  ORGAN  WRITER,  3  years  ex- 

Serience  seeks  similar  job  with  future. 

Newspaper  background.  Single  28.  Box 
4863,  Editor  A  ^bliaher. 


REPORTER— Editorial  Assistant,  28, 
college  grad,  2  years’  experience, 
wants  Job  on  small  daily.  Prefer  New 
England.  Box  4883,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR,  alert,  indnstrious.  able  to 
deliver.  Experienced  city  desk,  tele¬ 
graph.  state^  and  sports.  Familiar 
with  mechanical,  advertising,  circula¬ 
tion  and  business  departments.  In 
three  years  rose  from  private  to  major 
with  superior  rating.  Desire  job  man¬ 
aging  or^  executive  editor  progressive 
.small  daily  with  opportunity  to  build 
future,  become  part  of  community. 
Finest  references.  Young,  family  man. 
Box  4909,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER-EDITOR 

Better-than-average  writer,  33.  now 
assistant  editor  of  weekly  at  $2,600 
per  year.  Prefer  job  combining  leg 
and  desk  work.  B.S.  in  Journalism 
with  three  honor  keys.  Experienced 
in  small-town  (leas  than  65,000)  re¬ 
porting,  agricultural  editing  for  state 
university  and  nea-spaper  desk  work. 
Available  on  three  weeks’  notice. 
Nell  Lorenze,  872  Sutter  St.,  San 
Francisco  9.  GRaystone  3747. _ 

REPORTER  and  editorial  assistant, 
young,  experienced  metropolitan  and 
small  town  papers,  news  and  sports, 
willing  to  travel  anywhere  in  U.  S. 
for  bona  fide  offer.  Robert  Richards, 
4  West  93rd  Street,  New  York  25, 
N.  Y. _ 


EX  STARS  AMD  STRIPES  magazine 

editor,  civilian  magazine  background, 
seeks  position  magasine  supplement, 
magazine  or  house  organ.  New  York 
metropolitan  area.  Box  4911,  Editor 
A  Pnbliaher. 


Siteations  Wanted — E£terial 


REPORTER,  'Photog,  some  desk  exp., 
ex-Army  combat  photog  (still,  motion 
picture),  29,  single,  go  anywhere.  Box 

4913,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

VXTERAN,  26,  married,  1  year  Jour¬ 
nalism,  B.A.  U.  of  Missouri,  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  wants  reporting  Job  any- 
where.  Box  4934,  Editor  A  Publieher. 
20  YEARS  all-around  news  eximrieBce 
metropolitan  dailies,  desire  job  as 
Washington  correspondent  for  daily  or 
raagasine.  Veteran.  Also  am  experi¬ 
enced  photographer  fully  equipped. 
Six  years  Washington  background 
with  many  contacts.  This  ad  inade¬ 
quate  to  outline  qualifications.  If  in¬ 
terested,  letter  will  give  details.  Box 

4915,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

AVAILABIS  August :  Experienced 
man  to  plug  hole  in  your  staff  aa 
Sunday  editor,  eity  or  wire  desk. 
Midwest  or  East  preferred.  Box 

4938,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANT  WASHINGTON  COVERAGE? 
Wide  awake  reporter  desires  to  repre¬ 
sent  small  and  large  dailies  in  Wash¬ 
ington  at  nominal  fee  or  at  space 
rate.  Will  furnish  exclusive  news 
and  answer  queries.  Box  4917,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

-A  ALL-AROUND  newspaper  man,  35, 
wants  Executive  or  Editorial  job. 
C.  W.  Andrews,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 

(368-W) _ 

26  YEARS  experience  slot  man,  never 
editor,  hlakeup.  Married,  45,  present 
job  lacks  future,  best  references.  Box 

4929,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

AMSI’TIOUS  NEWSBIAN,  27.  seeks 
return  as  Sports  Editor  in  Eastern, 
Midwestern  City  under  75,000.  Pre¬ 
fer  morning;  would  consider  local 
staff:  now  employed.  Box  4923,  Edi- 

tor  A  Pnbliaher. _ _ _ 

REPORTER  with  varied  newspaper 
experience  seeks  newspaper  or  pub¬ 
licity  spot.  Box  4937,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ _ _ 

WASHINGTON  coverage  by  seasoned 
correspondent.  Knows  business,  gov¬ 
ernment,  politics,  finance.  foreign 
trade.  Ten  years  in  capital.  Part 
or  full  time.  Box  4720.  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ _ _ 


EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT — Reporter, 
25,  college,  4  years  army  experience 
reporting,  rewriting,  copyrea^g, 
make-up.  Box  4826,  Editor  A  Pub- 


REFORTER,  44,  interested  in  copy 
desk  in  or  near  N.  Y,  C.  Box  4921. 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ _ 


I  CAN  WRITE,  rewrite,  featurize;  am 
worth  my  weight  in  newsprint  to  the 
enterprising  editor  who’ll  train  me. 
Female,  college  editor  and  grad.  21 
but  mature.  Will  go  anywhere.  Box 
4920.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


REPORTER,  25,  wants  job  with  me¬ 
dium  sized  paper  in  Midwest  or 
Southwest,  three  years  all-round  ex¬ 
perience  on  small  and  metropolitan 
papers.  Box  4930,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ _ _ 

WILL  GO  ANYWHERE.  Reporter- 
Photographer;  experience  one  year  the 
N.  Y.  Times,  small-town  N.  Y.  Daily, 
Columbia  School  of  Journalism.  Box 
4932,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SiteuBoos 


OPERATOR — aiAEE-UP  filAN 

33,  seeks  connection  in  newspaper 
field — 16  years  newspaper  experience. 
A-1  references.  Box  4927,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


_ Situationz  Wumtu^ — Ffcotegruglwr 

WOULD  like  to  work  magazine  or 
newspaper— 3  years  press  and  public 
relations  photography  experience 
C.S.M.C.  Young,  ambitions.  Nor¬ 
man  Shepard,  21  West  86th  St., 
N.Y.C. 


Siteatiuas  Waate4  Ntie  KslulhAs 

ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE  auperlor 
news  man.  Formerly  with  top  Chi¬ 
cago  public  relations  firm;  Just  re¬ 
turned  Tokyo  aa  News  Officer  4-8tar 
AAF  General.  Want  public  relations 
for  corporation,  industry,  association, 
nr  account  executive  major  agency. 
Age  26;  Medill  School  Journalism. 
Northwestern.  Box  4867,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


aeTTER  UMPepsTAND,, 
p^l^ONG  NATIONS 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

ABOARD  USS  APPALACHIAN  pendents  speculating  on  whether 

In  PACIFIC  .  .  .  Main  con*  the  ship  would  get  past  Pearl 
versation  piece  aboard  this  ship  Harbor.  All  aboard  realized  that 
«nroute  to  Bikini  is  atomic  the  treaty  was  unable  to  be 
energy.  William  L.  Laurence,  adopted  in  that  short  time,  but 
New  York  Timet  science  writer,  the  possibility  of  accomplish- 
is  the  oracle  to  most  other  cor-  ment  remained,  leaving  the 
respondents,  being  the  only  one  press  corps  on  a  limb  without  a 
present  to  view  the  New  Mexico  story.  The  story  that  the  Senate 
test.  The  few  others  aboard  had  approved  the  use  of  the  fleet 
who  viewed  the  test  sites  at  for  the  test  produced  speculation 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  also  since  House  action  is  not  known, 
are  being  plied  with  questions  Correspondents  wonder  whether 
regarding  the  bomb’s  effects,  its  the  test  is  possible  of  indeflnite 
makeup  and  details.  Few  out-  postponement  despite  President 
side  the  science  writers  and  Truman’s  statement  that  it 
specialists  aboard  understand  would  take  place  July  1  if  he  is 
the  subject  and  this  is  reflected  still  President.  All  possible 
in  their  questioning  of  the  angles  aboard  the  ship  are  be- 
■“authorities”  who  explain  points  ing  explored  for  stories.  Many 
repeatedly  and  patiently,  at-  correspondents  are  planning  to 
tempting  to  clarify  misinforma-  airmail  copy  from  Pearl  Har- 
tion.  Atomic  energy  documents  bor,  having  written  advance 
in  the  special  ship's  library  are  columns.  One  writer  left  enough 
read  avidly,  many  of  the  cor-  material  for  daily  use  through 
respondents  trying  to  get  a  June  22.  ’The  crew,  numbering 
smattering  of  the  subject  to  per-  450,  were  made  available  for  in- 
mit  more  lucid  reporting.  terviews  with  special  newspaper 

•  •  •  writers.  A  schedule  was  ar- 

A  STORY  by  Howard  Blakeslee.  ranged  by  states. 

Associated  Press  writer,  re-  •  •  • 

porting  the  conclusion  of  a  AS  PREDICTED,  your  corre- 
science  magazine  writer  that  the  spondent  is  quartered  below._ 
test  would  destroy  all  observers  amidships,  nine  to  a  room  with' 
appeared  in  San  Francisco  three  decker  beds.  There  are 
newspapers  day  before  sailing  no  port  holes  and  the  air  com- 
and  created  mild  confusion  ing  through  the  blower  venti- 
aboard.  Blakeslee’s  concluding  lators  is  stuffy  but  not  unbear- 
paragraph  stating  that  the  as-  able  yet.  We  have  already 
sumption  was  flagrantly  errone-  selected  choice  deck  spots  for 
ous  was  omitted  by  the  news-  our  bedding  when  the  heat  gets 
papers.  The  morale  of  the  ship's  bad.  Room  mates  are  W.  K. 
crew  was  momentarily  endan-  McCardle,  San  Francisco  Chron- 
gered.  They  are  mostly  young-  icle;  Clete  Roberts,  American 

sters  from  training  school  who  Broadcasting  Company;  Jim  One  of  a  series  drawn  specially  for  E.  &  P.  by  Elmer  Messner,  Ri 
have  never  been  to  sea.  At  the  Chambers,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times-  (N.  Y.)  Timts-Union. 
request  of  the  ship’s  executive  Herald;  Dick  Fagan,  Oregon 
officer,  Blakeslee  addressed  the  Journal,  Portland:  Aubrey  Cook- 
crew  explaining  the  foolishness  man.  Popular  Mechanics;  K 
of  the  disaster  conclusion.  He  Beech.  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
apparently  set  their  minds  at  and  Tony  Smith,  Gannett  News 
case,  according  to  some  of  the  papers  There  is  one  vacancy, 
crew  s  comments  to  this  writer.  •  •  • 

Crew  members’  allegations  that  FOOD  ABOARD  is  generallj 
two  Milors  jumped  ship  at  good  and  plentiful.  Meals  ar< 
were  dem^  by  arranged  in  the  main  ward  roonr 

OulCerS.  urifh  vniintfAr  nripm 


Ne'WBprint  Export 


Washington— standard  news-  out  of  the.country;  forthefir^ 
print  goes  off  the  export  license  three  months  of  1948.  il 
list  July  1.  but  the  Office  of  In-  amounted  to  12,941  tons,  wherei 
ternational  Trade  does  not  look  as  production  in  the  UniiN 
for  any  material  decrease  in  the  States  totaled  196.000  tons 
tonnage  available  to  United  imports  added  to  950,000  ton4 
States  publishers  as  a  result.  Domestic  producers  for  the  mos 
While  removal  of  the  restric-  Part  have  long-term  contracii 
tions  will  make  it  unnecessary  with  producers,  the  goveriiffiea 
for  exporters  to  apply  for  a  li-  agency  pointed  out. 
cense  to  ship  newsprint  over-  ■  , 

seas,  explained  the  Department  -  _  .  .  ^  .. 

of  Commerce  agency,  the  action  MGRlOnal  DBuICQuOII 
“is  expected  to  make  little  dif-  On  Memorial  Day  the  Awj 
ference’’  to  newspapers  in  this  oillc  (N.  C.)  Citizen-Timtt  ^ 
country.  veiled  a  memorial  plaque  toa 

Since  wartime  controls  were  former  employes  killed  dutiai 
dropped,  Jan.  1,  it  was  pointed  World  War  II.  D.  Hiden  Rm 
out  the  international  trade  office  sey,  general  manager,  spoke 


BERNARD  BARUCH’S  speech 
on  an  atomic  energy  commis¬ 
sion.  particularly  that  “existing 
bombs  be  disposed  of  pursuant 
to  terms  of  a  treaty,’’  set  corres- 


Bikini  Paper  Delivery 

Naval  Air  Transport  Service 
has  announced  newspapers 
from  both  New  York  and  San 
Francisco  will  be  carried  to 
newspopermen  and  public  of¬ 
ficials  gathering  in  the  Pacific 
for  the  atom  bomb  tests.  Regu¬ 
larly-scheduled  NATS  planes 
will  speed  papers  from  both 
cities  to  the  Marshall  Islands, 
it  was  announced  ot  the  Naval 
Air  Station.  Oakland.  Papers 
will  be  distributed  26  hours 
after  departure  from  the  Oak- 
lond  base,  on  official  an¬ 
nouncement  sold. 


Bu«in«u  names  bacoma  asaociatad  with  certain  definite  eerriew  t* 
the  public,  and  **Haskin" — under  the  newepaper-feature  head,  “TW 
Haakin  Information  Service,  Waahinfton,  D.  C.*' — ia  interlocked  witk 
“Ask.”  When  rsadara  have  difficult  quaationa  to  aak,  they  “Ad 
Haakin”  aa  a  tocical  habit. 


Turns  Professor 

Lt.  Comdr.  Burton  L.  Hotal- 
ing,  former  reporter.  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Republican,  has 
joined  the  journalism  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin. 


Tht  Maton  City  Clebt-Caset ft  (E-20,40t )  Hum  rtnwwd  its  eaatrsd 
for  Th»  Hmthin  Strviet. 


J 


SUPERIORITY 

The  Linotype  organization  continues  to  offer  with  faith 
and  confidence  the  greatest  line  of  machines  for  mechan¬ 
ical  composition  ever  made  available  to  publishers  and 
printers  of  the  world. 

The  known  engineering  skills  found  in  their  design  and 
construction;  their  capacity,  measured  by  the  competency 
of  the  operator;  their  versatility,  limited  only  by  practical 
considerations;  the  rec*ord  of  full  sixty  years  of  Linotype 
integrity;  all  this  in  increasing  measure  in  today’s  Blue 
Streak  Linotypes,  with  models  to  meet  every  known  need. 


29  RYERSON  STREET  •  BROOKLYN  5,  NEW  YORK 


U.  S.  A. 
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San  Francisco  leads  the  Nation! 


ORE  housing  construction  permits  have  been  authorized  for 

in  the  nation. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCO 
NEWS 


San  Francisco  than  Cor  any  other  city 

Construction  of  17,000  homes  is  scheduled  for  San  Francisco! 
The  next  highest  allocations  by  the  Civilian  Production  Adminis¬ 
tration  go  to  Los  Angeles  and  Detroit  with  16,448  and  15,209, 
respectively.  Of  the  San  Francisco  homes  authorized,  14,000  will 
be  for  sale  and  the  remainder  for  rent. 

California,  Oregon  and  Washington  will  receive  the  largest 
number  of  home  authorizations  for  any  one  section  of  the  country 
.  .  .  36,482. 

People  will  be  clamoring  for  these  homes  .  .  .  people  who  can 
buy  .  .  .  people  who  are  a  market  .  .  .  people  who  will  invest 
millions  of  dollars  in  the  prosperous  “Western  Capital”. 


.  .  .  like  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
...  is  looking  forward  to  meeting 
these  new  residents  . . .  looking  for¬ 
ward,  confident  these  people  will 
join  the  great  lK)dy  of  San  Francis¬ 
cans  who  now  read  THE  NEWS  . . . 
looking  forward  to  these  new  home- 
owners  with  a  newspaper  which  is 
HONEST,  which  is  PAIR,  which 
gives  them  the  BEST  in  local, 
national  and  international  news, 
and  features. 


.  Itocky  Mt.  Newt  EVANSVIILE  . 

. Pott  HOUSTON  .  . 

CofiMMrcio/  Appvfl/  FORT  WORTH 

.  .  Pmt-Seimitor  ALBUQUERQUE 

. N«ws  EL  PASO  .  .  . 


CtHnm 


.  •  .  Pr*M 
.  •  TribtfM 


Coviitgfoti  •dMoA,  Cittcimmaii  Po$t 
[VILLE  ....  NsEvt-ScMfiiMf 


Chicago  *  Son  FroncUco  *  Dalroil  ■  Cincinnati  *  Philadalphia 


Kaw  York 


M:rt  ii'.i  Advorfitiog  Ooparfmoar 
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